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INTRODUCTION. 


The differences which exist in the spoken language of France 
in different districts have been caused by two sets of influences, 
the one arising from a condition already existing before the 
Latin language was spread over the Gallic territory by the con- 
quering Romans, and the other due to events which occurred 
after that language had gained a firm footing there. From the 
variety which exists to-day in the language of any speech dis- 
trict, we are justified in assuming that a like variety existed in 
the Celtic language of France before the Romans arrived there. 
The Latin language, coming in contact with a language thus 
variegated, was necessarily influenced in one part, in a different 
way from the influence it felt in another part. In this way the 
Neo-Latin language was broken up into dialects. 

With the wandering of the Germanic tribes the second set of 
influences commenced. In one part the Burgundians settled : 
in another, Salian Franks; and, later, came the Northmen. 
The dialect spoken by each of these had a different influence on 
the language with which it came in contact. This intensified 
the work of differentiation wrought by the Celtic. 

The common mode of classifying dialects is the geographical 
one,—a mode far from satisfactory, for linguistic peculiarities 
always overlap geographical boundaries. A more rational mode 
of classification is that adopted by Caix for the Italian dialects,— 
the grouping together in one dialect group of all communities 
which have certain peculiarities in common. But as each par- 
ticular phenomenon would thus give a separate dialect group, 
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Paul Meyer' objects to any classification at all. He considers 
the popular language of France as an ensemble which it is arbi- 
trary to divide into dialect groups. While it is true, as he 
states, that the linguistic peculiarities of one district dovetail into 
what is called the dialect of a neighboring district, and that often 
there is no single characteristic which can be set down as be- 
longing exclusively to what is known as a certain dialect; yet 
the sum of all the phenomena of one district compared with the 
sum of all the phenomena of a neighboring district, renders a 
dialect separation between these two districts not arbitrary, but 
rational.? It is for this reason that I speak of a Picard dialect, 
and of a patois of that dialect. 

After the dawn of European history the first people found 
dwelling in the territory which, afterwards, became known as 
Picardy, were the Belgians,—a branch of the Celtic family. 
These occupied the country between the Seine and the Rhine, 
the Vosges mountains and the Ocean. With regard to the de- 
gree of mixture which existed between this people and the Ger- 
mans, nothing is known before the wandering of the German 
tribes whom Cesar found inhabiting this territory, which, under 
Roman rule, was known as Pelgica Secunda, were the Sues- 
stones (around Soissons), the Bed/ovaces (of Beauvais), the Am- 
éiani (of Amiens and Poitou), and the Vermandui (of the Ver- 
mandois). All these tribes were conquered during Czesar’s Ex- 
pedition of 57 B. C., and, from that time, the work of romanising 
went on. From the time of the Roman conquest to the time of 
the Frankish invasion, in the fifth century, large numbers of 
Germans were employed as mercenaries in the Roman army, 
and, at the close of a war, these were frequently paid off by 

‘grants of land, on which they settled as colonists. Such a Ger- 
manic colony was founded at Amiens, but of the source of the 
Germans who composed it nothing is known. 

After more than four centuries and a half of Roman rule, came 
the advance of the Teutonic hordes on Gaul, and, in the year 
406, Amiens and the surrounding country fell into the hands of 
the Suevi, Vandals and Alans. Meanwhile, the Franks had 
been continually encroaching upon the northeastern part of the 
Gallic territory, and in the year 355, they occupied a space of 
three hundred stadia on this side the Rhine, and had devasted 


1 Romania iv, 294-6; ibid. v, 504-5. 2 Ascoli; Arch. Gloth. It, ii, 385. 
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the whole region for three times that distance in front of them. 
By the end of the fifth century, the whole of Belgica Secunda 
was under Frankish power. 

During the time of Charlemagne, the Saxons invaded the 
eastern part of France, but were promptly repeiled, and do not 
appear to have made any settlements. 

Then came the incursions of the Northmen on the north 
coast; their vessels sailed up the Somme, and the effect of their 
invasion is seen on the language.—The province of Picardy now 
passed into the possession of the counts of Flanders. It was 
taken by the English during the reigns of Philip VI and Charles 
III, but it does not appear that any English settlements were 
made, and the occupation was entirely a military one. It was 
restored to the French crown in 1463, under Louis XI, and 
since that time, has remained a part of the French dominion. 

The ethnological complexion of this province has not mater- 
ially changed from that time to the present. The slight changes 
which have taken place have been brought about by influences 
from the East, and not from the West. 

The name Picardie is not known before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and its origin is still in doubt. The derivation which 
stands at present is the Celtic pc (—point), and the Germanic 
termination hart. The name is suppo$ed to have been applied 
to these people because of their use of the fic, or Pigue, in war. 
and also because they manufactured the weapon. 

My investigations on the modern Picard in this monograph 
have been confined to the patozs of Cachy, with a few compari- 
sons with other communes of the Department of the Somme. 
Linguistically this Department may be divided into four districts : 

a. The Vermandois, toward the Department of Aisne ; 

b. The Santerre, consisting of the plateau between the 
Somme and the Avre; 

c. The northeast of the Department, bordering on the Wal- 
lonian ; 

d. The rest of the Department which consists of the 
Amiénois, and the Ponthieu. 

The shades of difference between the patois of the communes of 
the Amiénois, and the pafo’s of the Ponthieu, are very slight. 
As the disturbing causes come from the east, and northeast, so 
it is here that the greatest differences are found. On the south, 
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the French has made considerable encroachments, and, indeed, 
it has in all parts of the Department, owing to the efficiency of 
the schools under the present Republic, and the extended trade 
relations with other parts. 

Cachy is a village of three hundred and twenty inhabitants, 
about sixteen kilometers southeast of Amiens, in the avondisse- 
ment of Amiens, and in the Canton of Boves. It is two kilo- 
meters from the nearest railway station. I was informed that it is 
only within the last ten years that the teacher in the village 
school has required the children to use the French language 
during school hours. This regulation appears to have no force 
outside the limits of the school, for the fafozs is always used in 
the playground and in the home. 

Concerning ethnological changes in the village during recent 
times, there were no traditions of migrations from other com- 
munes in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, with the exception 
of an occasional inter-marriage. 
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SIGNS USED IN THE TRANSCRIPTION OF VOWELS: 


i=i in épi. 

é—é in bébé. 

ae=ai in faire, plaire. 
a=e in retard. 

¢=e in ciel. 

é=a sound midway between é and e. 
in madame. 
a=a in Ame. 

og=eau in beau. 

g=o in joli. 

6=eu in peu. 

u=ou in cou. 

in June. 

w#=u in puis. 

j=i in hiatus in lien. 
w=w in Eng. ware. 


NASAL VOWELS: 
in pan. 
@=u in humble. 
3=o in son. 


g=in Amiens. 
@=a semi-nasal sound midway between the pure vowel # and the 
nasal sound of the same (@). 


THE CONSONANTS: 
in balarice. 
é=ch in Eng. church. 
d=d in Didier. 

J=+ in frére. 

g=g in garde. 

A=h in Eng. home. 

Ag=c in campagne. 
in louvre. 
m=m in mordre. 

a=n in nappe. 

in It. ragno. 

p=p in pére. 

r=r in rat. 

s5=c in ciel. 

$=ch in chat. 

¢=t in terre. 

v=v in voleur. 

in casier. 

z=j in jamais. 
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THE VOWELS. 


I. TREATMENT OF a. 


a. Tonic ain open syllable. 


This becomes a sound which is neither é nor ¢, but an intermediate 
sound ¢: 

FRATREM>/rér; CLARUM> &/ér,; AMATUM > emié, HOS- 
PITALEM>9/é/; MORTALEM> morte/. 

In order that the sound a should become é it must have passed 
through the sound ¢, for the latter stands between e and a in the 
vowel scale. While the French shows in this case a front wide vow- 
el, the vowel of the patois has passed through this stage, and is on its 
way to the state of a front narrow vowel. Thus, although the ten- 
dency of the French is towards frontness and narrowness,3 the patois 
goes still farther in this direction. ‘ 

The Latin verbs of the first conjugation change the a to 7, accord- 
ing to the regular law of the patois for this class of words : VOLARE> 
voli; MANDUCARE>mgnzi; CAMBIARE>442i. In Crinon the same 
peculiarity is found, although not invariably: MANDUCARE>smaingi 
(Crinon, Sat. i. 1.); CAMBIARE > cangi (Sat. v. 54.); but PERDONARE> 
pardouner (Sat. i. 36.); PROMINARE>fproum'ner (Sat. v. 14). In the 
Franc.Picard the form ending in 7 does not occur, but the termi- 
nation in -er for verbs of the first conjugation alone is found :—mein- 
ger, prier, (F. Pic. 1882, p. 148); canter (tbid., p. 151); laissier (77d., 1872, 
Pp. 203). 

In the Bonhomme-Picard, however, printed and published, like 
the last named work, at Amiens, the termination in -7 is found :— 
raconti (1887, p. 93): guittii (ibid., p. 96). As the -z termination is not 
used by the natives of Amiens, the writer of these stories in the Bon- 
homme-Picard belongs to a territory farther east;—in the ‘Célébre 
mariage de Jeannin et de Prignon,’ it is always represented by é; 
conté (Suite, 14); acouguté (ibid., 39). 

The termination -7 for verbs of the first conjugation is not found 
in the selections from the different patois given by Corblet in his 
Glossary ; there is no example in the ‘ Dis dou vrai aniel,’ ‘ Durmart 
le Galois,’ ‘Li Chevaliers as devs Espees,’ ‘Aucassin et Nicoléte,’ 
nor in any other Picard text to which the writer has had access. 

At the present time the part of the Department of the Somme in 
which this peculiarity is found is extremely limited. It is not found 
at Amiens (that is, it is not used by those native to that city), nor in 


3 Beyer, ‘Franz. Phonetik,’ P. 54. 
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any place west of it. It commences at Boves, Cachy, Villers-Breton- 
neux, is found in nearly the whole of the Santerre, and as far south 
as Compiégne, and, towards the east, in the region of Péronne, and 
Combles, in the direction of the Wallonian. 
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In the sixteenth century there was a tendency in the French itself 
to assimilate the forms of the first conjugation to those of the second. 

This peculiarity is in very extensive use in the Wallonian,s and 
particularly at Liége.6 The communes of Paifve, Wihagne, Tuprelle, 
Alleur, Rocour, Liers, Voroux, Oupeye, with many others are cited 
by Wilmotte7 as having this peculiarity for verbs ending in y+» -+ 
are. 

There is thus a direct territorial connection, by way of Péronne and 
Combles, between the Wallonian and that part of the Somme in 
which this -7 termination is found. 

This connection, and the fact that itis not found on the west of 
Amiens, nor on the south-west, nor south of the Santerre, and the 
wedge-shape of the district itself, justify the conclusion that it has 
spread west and south from Wallonian to Picard territory. 

In the Chartes of Vermandois,’ tonic a /isre very often gives ¢7/. 
This is not found, however, in the documents belonging to the west- 
ern part of the Picard territory (in the Ponthieu and Aire), but only 
in the Vermandois and the region east and north of it. And here 
this e7 is only found in certain positions : before a dental; in the in- 
finitive termination (douneir, xxxvii, Io); before a mute-+r ( freires, 
Xxxii, ii; metre, iii, 6; Petre, xxxv, 10); before a labial+r; before /.o 


b. Tonic a preceded by & gives the same result as in French :— 


CANEM> DECANUM> duéj2?; PAGAVUM >péje ; quien (pron. 72, 
Crimon, Sat. ii, 2); c#en(Auc. et Nic., x, 27,71) 


c. Pretonic @ preceded by 4. 


CADERE > Cer; CABALLUM> ; CAMINUM > ; CANALEM > 

In all words of popular formation it falls; in words of learned ori- 
gin, such as 4ana/, it is retained. 

The fall of this sound was due to its pretonic position; the voice 
passed lightly over it in its haste to reach the tonic vowel. The 
sound has passed through the following changes :—a>e>a>and 


then fell.r° 


4 “Au seiziéme siécle, on assimila parfois la premiére conjugaison a la seconde, et l'on 
dit: jaimis, tu aimis, il aimit, etc. obert Etienne dans sa grammaire frangaise le dé 
clare explicitement’’—Darmesteter et Hatzfeld—*Le Seizi me Siécle en France,’ p. 237. 

**Solche Formen [forms of the first conjugation in -7] sind im 15 und 16 Jahrhundert 
auch in der Schriftsprache nicht unbeliebt, und werden von den Grammatikern des 16 
Jahrhunderts ins Paradigma aufgenommen, Spiiter werden sie in der gebildeten Sprache 
wieder ausser Kurs gesetzt, doch haben zahlreiche Patois an dieser Bildung festgehalten’’ — 
Suchier in Griéber's *Grundriss,’ i, 614. 

5 “Dans quelques localit ‘s on dit damsi’—Sigart * Dictionnaire du Wallon de Mons,” 


45. 
abr Zi [pron. abrézi], adrcié [pron, abresi}, acigi {asizi], acowk’ (akuki|.—Forir, *Dic- 
tionnaire Litgeois-Fran;ais,’ s. v. 

7 Revue des Patois, vol. i, p. 21. Chart, i. 

8 ‘Chartes frangaises du Vermandois de 1218 a 1250° par Le Proux. Paris, 1875. 

9 Neumann, * Zur Laut=und Flexionslehre des Altfranzisischen.’ 

10 Beyer, ‘ Franz. Phonetik,’ p. 23, 
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Qudre (pron. égr, Crinon. Sat. iv, 28); g’veu (ibid., xvi. §7); g’veur 
(Franc-Pic. 1882, p. 146.); catir (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ p. 99.); cenain ii. 
5. 19); cair and eotr (‘ Rec. de Moll.,’ Van Hamel, p. 385). 


d. Tonic a in closed syllable. 


This is retained with the same sound as in French :—ARBOREM > dé; 
PARTEM>/far; VACCAM>vas. In some cases, however, it becomes 
0;—SACCUM> PASSUM>fo,; CATTUM>4o0, RATTUM> Tro. 

The form paz is cited by Corblet,"* and he says? it belongs to the 
Vermandois, but it will be shown later that it belongs, as a negative, 
also to a part of the Amiénois. This transformation of @ to @ was 
unknown in Old Picard :—sac (Carité, 51. 7); pas (Car. 66. 12); fas 
(Aniel, 154. This change of a to o is exceedingly rare in French. 
One example of it is in farféme. The change is quite common, how- 
ever, in the pretonic syllable :—ormotre, dommage, Josmin.3 

In Early English this change of @ to o was very frequent 4:—/Ad/> 
whole; mdé/>mole; dé/>dole; snaw>snow; draf>drove; 
road; /éd>load; dtan>oats; wrdt>wrote; sdpe>soap; pdpa> 
pope. 

This change was especially liable to take place before nasals :— 
long, lomb,—and the o was so frequent in the earlier period of Eng- 
lish as almost to supersede the a.15 

The change also took place before s. Although all the examples 
quoted from the English have the tonic vowel in an open spllable, 
yet these cases are analagous to those of the patois in which a@ has 
become 9, for it has just been shown that the change only took place 
in Modern Picard where the vowel is in an open syllable. The 
change is due to the tendency to narrow the vowel, a tendency 
which is strong in this patois. 


e. ain Romance closed syllable. 


ANIMAM>a@m,; IMAGINEM>Imaz,; AETATICUM>@Z; VILLATICUM> 
vilar. 

This gives the same result as in French. So also O. Pic. :—arme 
(‘Aut. et Nic.,’vi, 22); ame (ibid., 16 1); aage (Mis. 217, 10); ostage (Char. 
du Vermand., i, 9): irefage (ibid., iii, 6). In some of the O. Pic. texts 
the termination -aige is found from -aticum. Joret*® considers this 
form to be peculiar to the Lorraine and Burgundian, but it had a 
much wider extension. It is found in the ‘Chartes du Vermandois ’ 
arieraiges (XXxxvi, 22); iretaige (xxii, 2); and in the ‘Chartes du Pon- 
thieu’ :—imaige (viii, 17); oumaige (xiv. 23). Yet, in all these Chartes 
the prevailing form is -age. 

The form -aige is also found by Neumann’ in the ‘Chartes d’ Aire,’ 


11 *Glossaire,’ p, 81. 12 Glossaire, s. 7 13 Thurot, ‘La Pron. fran.,’ i. 33. 
14 Skeat, ‘Principles of English Etymology.’ First Series. Oxford, 1887, p. 54. 

15 Sweet, ‘ History of English Sounds,’ p. 27. London 1874. 

16 ‘Du C dans les Langues romanes,’ p. 59. 

17 Laut- und Flexionslehre des Altfranz.,” p. 12. 
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and in the ‘Chronique de Jean de Stavelot’ (fifteenth century) from 
the region of Liége, and, in the latter work, the form in -atge_ is 
almost the general one. It thus appears that this latter form, besides 
belonging to the Lorraine and Burgundian, is found (although, in the 
earlier monuments, only rarely) in the whole of the Picard territory, 
as shown by the early texts. With regard to the sound of this -azge, 
the forms visaedge, usaedge, which Forstert8 finds in ‘Boudouin de 
Sebourg,’ and the form damage in the ‘Chev. as devs Espees,’ 
would show the sound -ege. The sound -ege in the present border 
dialects between Metz and Belfort?9 goes to confirm this sound, 
for the -atge of the Lorraine and Burgundian. But from the pre- 
ponderance of the form -age in the Picard, and the occasional form 
-aige, Neumann ° concludes that it probably had, in the Picard, a 
sound between -age and -¢ge. 


f. a+/+consonant. 


altum>,; altrum> ot. eute (Crinon Sat. 1. 5); Aau (Mar. de J. et P. 
8); autre (ibid. 48); autres (Auc. et Nic., ii, 25; viii, 17); autre (Anicl. 
103, 130, 159). The forms auére and fauf do not appear in Crinon’s 
‘Satires.’ The forms 6 and é¢e are found in the patois of the follow- 
ing Communes of the Somme and these are, undoubtedly, the only 
forms used in the whole Department :—Querrieux, Manancourt, 
Amiens, La Faloise, Doullens, Chaulnes, Tilloy, Margny-les-Com- 
piégne, Gentelles, Fontaine-sur-Maye, Villers-Bretonneux, St. Léger- 
les- Authie, Ferriéres, Pertain, Cachy. The form appears to be quite 
a modern one, since it is not found in any of the old texts, nor even 
in ‘Le Célébre Mariage’ (1648), but is universal in Crinon, the /ranc- 
Picard, andthe Bonhomme-Picard. The change from o to « in these 
words may throw some light on the form 476 of the modern Picard, 
which in O. Pic., was 670. The change from O. Pic. autre to Mod. 
Pic. 6¢ is the secondary consequence of a widening under the influence 
of the accent.2t This process of widening is active in Mod. Pic. 


18 ‘Chev. as devs Espees,’ xxxiv 
19 Horning, ‘ Die Ostfranz. Grenzdialekte zwischen Metz und Belfort,’ p. 15. 
20 * Laut-und Flexiouslehre,’ p. 14, a1 Sievers, Jenir Literaturzeit., 1874. Art. 145. 
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g. Tonic a+m or n. 


This becomes @ as in French, FRANCAM>/raé4; MANICAM> mai, 
PLANTAM>/P/a@/. In CAMERAM the 6 has not been inserted between 
the m and ¢, as in French, and there is no nasality, but it becomes 
simply Sam. In many words in the patois in which the Latin original 
had m or x4+Consonant, the consonant has either fallen, if final, or 
has become assimilated to the nasal, and, by the coalescence of the 
two consonants, the nasal sound of the vowel has given way to a pure 
vowel sound :—GAMBAM>gab>ga@mm>gam. In O. Pic., however, 
both consonants still existed, and the vowel had a nasal sound :— 
ganbe (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ ii, 11; xii, 28). 


h. a+m or vowel. 


This gives in all cases 2, asin French :—PANEM>/¢,; DE+MANE > 
dm; except where the vowel following m or » was a, which, as a 
final, became e¢, and, in this case there is no nasal sound developed, 
but the @ before the nasal becomes ¢:-—GRANAM> gre”; PLANAM> 
plen. 

In the O. Pic. texts this is always represented by a7:—pain (‘Auc. et 
Nic.,’ ii, 22; iii, 13); demain (ibid., xvi, 13-15); Plaine (tbid., xxvi, 22). 
In ‘Auc. et Nic.’ é in this position is also transcribed by ai:—paine (xvi, 
22); Plaine (xx, 12); sain (xiii, 20), showing that, at this time (the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century) the nasal developed from é, and 
the nasal developed from « had the same sound in Picard. 


i. Tonic a followed by 4. 


FACERE>/uér; 22 FACTUM>/Mé; JAM+MAGIS> Zamué. 

In all the Modern Picard texts the same sound is found. A_ para- 
sitic 7 was developed before the ¢. After the fall of the c, this 7 com- 
bined with the a, and produced the sound é which, in the patois, has 
been treated as the € of SAPERE, etc., and has thus been diphthon- 
gisd to ué.23 

In the Aniel we find the rhymes faire; afaire (97); fait; trait (129); 
‘Auc. et Nic.,’ faire: aire (iii, 14); In Carité: faire; paire (i, 4) 
In Auc. et Nic., the form fare is also found. This change of az to a 
is frequent in Picard, Wallonian and Lorraine texts.4 

*PLACERE gives, in the patois A/er, a form which has been adopted 
from the French. : 


j. Tonic a preceded by yod. 


CARUM > ¢er; SCALAM > é¢¢/; CERCARE > Ser3i; sICCARE > sésir; 
CAMBIARE> 442i; INRABIARE>4@razi; PURGARE—Piirzi. 
This becomes ¢, as in French, except in words from the first Latin 


22 fouaire (Crin, Sat., i, 28); foaire (Mar. de J. et P., 33); /oudr (Evang. selon St. 
Matt. xxii, 2.) 
23 For the development of this sound, sec treatment of tonic ¢ in an open syllable, 
24 Suchier, ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ p. 65. 
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conjugation, in which the a becomes /, according to the regular rule 
for this class of words. ciéer (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ ix, 5-14); cerguier (ibid., 
xxvi, 27); cangier (Mis., 165-6); purgier(Car., 193, 8). In O. Pic. a 
parasitic 7 was regularly developed after the guttural, according to 
the Bartsch-Mussafia law. This ze was reduced to e towards the end 
of the thirteenth century,25 and in the modern patois this termination 
has become 7. 


k. Post-tonic a falls, as in French. 


TERRAM/> *STELAM> étue/; GLORIAM> gluér; PORTAM> fort. 

This a first became ¢ and the fall of this e had already commenced 
at the beginning ofthe twelfth century,26 and it had entirely fallen 
before the time of the monuments which are distinctively Picard. 


1. Pretonic a preceded by 4, 
Remains, as in French:—ADORARE>adori; APPROPRIARE > apro i; 
HABERE>avnér. 


m. Nebentonic ain closed syllable before a nasal, 


Becomes 2:—MANDUCATUM > COMMANDAMENTUM > 

In this position a and e give the the same result,27 but, in the thir- 
teenth century, az+cons. did not rhyme with ev+cons. in the dia- 
lects of Amiens, Vermandois, Ponthieu and Artois,?3 although, in the 
same period they gave a like result in the dialect of the He de France 
and of Lorraine.29 In ‘Auc. et Nic.’ there are a few words in which 
eis found for 4;—asoguentee (vi, 21); center (xii, 6): enfent (xxviii, 13); 
mengotent (xviii, 10); 2 and @ are generally separated in this work.3° 
Rare cases of the mingling of @ and @ are also found in the ‘ Reclus de 
Molliens ’:—mengeott (Mis., 150, 8), beside mangue (ibid., 66, 12). 


n. Thetermination -ARIUM. 


PANARIUM>fefi; ROSARIUM> rosji; FEBRUARIUM>/évriji, PRIMA- 
RIUM>premji. The termination Z for this class of words is also found 
by Horning for the dialects between Metz and Belfort ;3" but there 
he finds the termination with a monosyllabic form. In the dialect of 
Liége also, the monosyllabic termination in ¢ is found, for example, 
févrér.32 

Allthe Romance forms, except the Rumanian and the Italian, 
point to a form -griwm as the original termination in this class of 
words. The explanation of Schuchardt is, that the form -¢riam 
arose out of arium, by the influence of the 7 on the preceding a, but 
Grdéber says there was a change of termination trom -arium to grium, 


25 Schwan, * Grammatik,’ p. 77. 26 Suchier, ‘ Reimpredigt,’ p. xxxix. 

27 See ¢+nasal+consonant. 28 Haase, ‘ Verhalten der pik. und wall. Denkmiler,’ p, 10. 
29 Suchier, Auc. et Nic. p. 64. 30. lbid., p. 64. 

31 ‘ Die Ostfran, Grenzdialekte zw. m. U. B.,’ p. 13. 

32 Forir, ‘ Dictionnaire Litgeois-Frangais,’ s. v. 
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through association with other forms ending in -ertwm. But, how- 
ever the change from -arium to ertum may have taken place, none 
of the forms existing in any of the French dialects, with the exception 
of a part of the Auvergne33 (which has er or ¢ir) can be explained, ex- 
cept by taking -g77wm asa base. Taking this form as the original, 
the development in the patois is as follows :—1 he 7 is attracted to the 
tonic syllable, giving ¢7; the ¢ diphthongises, giving ze7, then, by the 
fall of the medial vowel, 77. In povi, one 7 is united with the x» to 
form 


TREATMENT OF e. 


a. Tonic ¢ in an open syllable. 

PETRAM—/jer; TENET>Y2; The ¢ diph- 
thongises to Ze, and, before a final nasal, produces 72. This is a ris- 
ing diphthongue in the patois, although it is supposed to have been 
originally a falling one.34 It was already a rising one in the Picard 
of the thirteenth century. This change from falling to rising took 
place first in the Anglo-Norman.35_ In O. Pic. tonic ¢ in an open sylla- 
ble generally gave te: pies (‘Ch. du Verm.,’ xxxii, 11); dten (tbid., i, 
13); rien (ibid., vii, 12); tient (ibid., v, 60), but cases are found in O. 
Pic., where this ze has been reduced to 7 through progressive assimi- 
lation of the e to the #:—entirs (Phil. Mous., v, 8083); abazssir (‘ Chev. 
as d. Esp.,’ 95-24); vinent (Band. Sib., 1803). This process was also 
common to the Burgundian and Lorraine.3s This assimilation has 
taken place in the patois in 472, when used in connection with the 
conjunction é (Fr. eh), when it becomes 4¢. 


b. Tonic ¢ in a closed syllable Yemains ¢, as in French: 

PERDERE>ferd; TERRAM>(fer; INFERNUM>2/er; TESTAM>¢e/; 
PESTEM>fest. This is also the usual result in O. Pic texts :—/erre 
(ch. du Ver., i, 12); fenestres (ibid., xxiv, 4); prestres (ibid., v, 7); 
terre (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ ii, 6, 20); perdre (ibid., iv. 6), but ¢ diphthong- 
ised to ze is also found: fierre (Aniel, 31, 40), and in other cases cited 
by Tobler.37 But this ze formed assonance with ¢.38 This ze is peculiar 
to the Hennegau and Wallonian.39 Itis rare at St. Omer, and is not 
found at Arras, Saint-Quentin, and Méziéres, but it is the common 
form at Aire, Lille, Doaui, Cambrai, Avesnes, Maubeuge, Namur, 
Liége, and in the region of Valenciennes and Mons.4- It was found 
in Artois in the thirteeeth century, but is not consistently carried out 
in the texts.4%- In ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ there is only one example of it 
(iestre, x, 40; beside esfre, ii, 27). The diphthongised form is not 
found in any part of the Somme at present. 


c. Tonic ¢ followed by a final nasal, 
Becomes 72, as in French. vENIT>ojZ; BENE>472; 


33 Paul Meyer, Romania, iii,434. 34 Havet, Romania, vi, 323. 
35 Neumann, * Laut-und Flexionslehre,’ p. 54. 

36 Neumann, * Laut-und Flexionslehre,’ p.57. 37 ‘Aniel’, p. xxiv. 

38 Tobler, ‘Aniel’, xxiv. 39 Suchier, in Grober’s ‘Grundriss’, i, 602. 
40 Tbid., p. 602. 41 Suchier, ‘ Auc, et Nic.,” p. 64. 
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Before a nasal ¢ is found in assonance with 2 in earliest French 
texts.42 The nasal deepened the sound of the vowel éin such a 
way that it became 2.43- 


d. Tonic ¢ followed by yod. 

MEDIUM>m@; LECTUM>/2 ; PRETIUM >pree EBRIUM>27. When 
final, it becomes @; when not final, it becomes 7. In all the modern 
Picard texts which I have examined.4 it is in all cases transcribed 
by 7; so also in all the O. Pic. texts; “¢ (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ vi., 21); 
mi (Mis., ev., 3). The history, territory, etc., of the & is treated 
elsewhere. 


e. Tonic ¢ followed by a labial FEBREM>76z7 >LEVO>/Jov. 


The form in O. Pic., was /feve (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ viii, 5), and so also in 
the modern Picard texts: /ievre (‘Cél. Mar.-Suite,’ 53); 22ve, (Crinon, 
Sat., ii, 42); except the ‘Evangile Selon St. Matt.,’ where it is Zen. 
(i 1). 

The tonic ¢ in an open syllable is diphthongised to ze, according to 
the regular law, and a parasite w has developed in the modern patois, 
which has combined with the ¢ to form the sound 6. This w is not 
found in the transcription of the ‘Cél. Mar.,’ but, owing to the inac- 
curate transcription, it is not sufficient to prove that the #-sound had 
not developed at that time (1648). 


f. g+9r+consonant. 


MERCANTEM> ; PERDONNARE>fardoni. This change took 
place under the influence of the uvular 7. Owing to the difficulty of 
pronouncing ¢, a front vowel, and the uvular x in the same combina- 
tion, the sound ¢ was changed to the sound 4, which is nearer the ¢ in 
physiological production. This change had already taken place in 
the twelfth century,45 and is found in all the O. Pic. texts: marceant 
(‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xxviii, 15); markeant (Car., clvi, 3); pardoner (Mis., 
cclxviii, 10). This reactive influence of the uvular + has been greatly 
extended in the modern patois of Cachy. 


g. Pretonic g+nasal +consonant. 


This becomes : PENSATUM> ; *INTENDUTUM> So also 
in O. Pic. pensée (Mis., cxv, 8); entendans (Car., cevii, 12). 


h. Tonic ¢+nasal+consonant. 
This becomes ?:—VENTUM>v2; PRENDERE>fr?; EXEMPLUM> 
42 Schwan-Grammatik p. 80. 43 Suchier in Gréber’s *Grundriss’ I. 576. 


44 In the ‘Satires’ of Crinon, the Franc-Picard: the Bonhomme-Pic. ‘Evangile selon 
St. Matt.’ 45 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 32. 
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eksep. Soalso in O. Pic.: prendre (‘Mis.,’ lii, 5); vent (Car., cxxx, 
=): argent (Aniel, 60); gent (Aniel, 59); /roument (Ch. du Verm., 
xxii, 43). 

According to Paul Meyer,4® ev+cons.=an-+cons. for the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. In the Pic. monuments examined by 
Haase47 he finds that, in the Beauvoisis, the endings ont and ent 
rhyme together; but that, in the patois of the present day, they are 
separated. 

In the thirteenth century, in the Vermandois, in the dialect of 
Amiens, Ponthieu, Artois and Hennegau, these do not rhyme 
together, and, at Cambrai, they sometimes rhyme and sometimes do 
not.48 In the patois of Cachy, and in the whole of the Department of 
of the Somme, and are separated, except when pretonic, when 
ant passes to ent. In the Aniel ev+cons. is found once in rhyme 


with av+cons. 


i. Post-tonic e falls, as in French. 


VENIRE>vair; PATREM—féer; ESSERE>¢/; CAMERAM>Sam. The 
fall of this e took place before the time of the earliest monuments. 


j. Pretonic ¢ falls. 


LEVARE>/oé; VENIRE>vair; TENERE> “vir; 
GENICULUM> Zu. The fall of this ¢ is due to the light passage of the 
voice on to the tonic syllable. The preponderance of the tonic sylla- 
ble led to a gradual weakening of the vowel preceding it, and, in 
this case, that vowel entirely disappeared.49 It passed through the 
following stages: ¢>2>to whispered e¢, then fell.so This ¢ is written 
in all the O. Pic. texts, and as late as the ‘Cél Mar.’ (1648) it is found : 
appellé (‘Cél. Mar.’ Suite 66); vené (ibid., 112). In the modern texts it 
is never written: r/ir2 (‘Evan. s. St. Matt.,’ ii, 14); vir (iii, 11); 
(ibid., ii, 2); g’nou (Crinon., ii, 44); r’marguer (Le Bonhomme, 1882, 


p. 87). 
k. The termination—ELLUM becomes 76: 


CULTELLUM> &u{70 ; MARTELLUM > CASTELLUM> BEL- 
LUM> 676; MANTELLUN > m2476; MORCELLUM> morsjé; FARDELLUM> 
fardji; AGNELLUM>a#ji, It gives the same result in all parts of 
the Department of the Somme, and this form is the only one found in 
the modern texts belonging to that territory: bdyveua (Crinon. Sat. 
v., 43); capieu (ibid., iii 35); cavieu (ibid., v.64); mantieu (‘Evan. s. St. 
Matt.,’ v. 40); morsieu (ibid., vii. 11); nouvieu (ix. 17); égnieu (xxi. 5); 
potieu (Tristesse in Corblet’s ‘Glossaire,’ p. 43); dieu (ibid., p. 43); 
hieu (Franc-Pic., 1886, p. 149); nouvieu (Le Bonhomme Pic., 1882, p, 
88). Inthe ‘Cél. Mar.’ it has two forms: tau and eau. In Picard 


"46 Mémoires de la Sociét> de Linguistique de Paris, i, 244. 
47 ‘Verhalten der pik. and wall. Denkmiler in Bezug auf @ und e vor ged. m..,’ p. ro. 
48 Haase, Ofer. Cit., p. 10, 49 Beyer, ‘Franz. Phonetik’, p. 23. so Loc. Cit, 
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texts older than this, zav is the usualst and almost universal form: 
damoisiax (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ v.17); cavtiaa (ibid. xiii. 15); (tbid., xv. 
4); biau(s) (Aniel, 120.); fasfourials (‘Chev. as devs. Esp.,’ 10514); 
biaus (ibid., 97); biaus (Guy de Cambrai, 3. 28). 

This development of the Picard faw+ (aus) separates the O. Pic., 
from the O. Fr. dialectss2 which had e/s, eaus, ea/s, eax, etc. The 
explanation of the O. Pic. form offers little difficulty, and Forsters3 
gives the following development: be/s> déa/s > bed/s > beams), btals > 
biaus was a later development from éed/s. But the development 
of the modern form dieu (pron. 675) offers greater difficulty. Foérsterss 
wished to derive it from a form 67e/s which gave, by the vocalisa- 
tion of the /, dieu(s) (pron. bj): but although the form dze7 exists in 
the O. Pic. texts, the form dze/s has not been found.ss But a form 
dte/s is not absolutely necessary, since it may be explained by Neu- 
mann’s principle of Sa/zphonetif as follows: The form of the accus. 
sing., 67e7, vocalised the 7 before a consonant, giving dieu (pron. 67°), 
but retalned the 7 before a vowel.s6 The French dialects surround- 
ing the Picard offer no help (with the exception of the Wallonian) for 
the solution of this difficulty, since, in the eastern dialects, the 7 falls, 
and the same takes place in the Norman, with the exception of the 
territory bordering on the Picard, and which has been influenced by 
the latter. There are a few words in the patois of Cachy in which the 
termination—ELLUM has received a different treatment :—TINELLUM 
>tini; FLAGELLUM>//éj1; MONTICELLUM> RASTELLUM> 
Two of these words are cited by Jouancouxs7 from the O. Fr. with 
the termination e/7:—flaie/, tine/. In O. Pic. TINELLUM developed in 
the same way as other words with the termination—ELLUM; viz., to 
tau :—flaiaus (Car, cc xiii. 3). The other words cited above I have 
been unable to find in any O. Pic. text. The form /#é7i must, there- 
fore, be a later introduction and probably came from those dialectss® 
in which the 7 fell, giving #é7é, and was then changed, in the patois 
of Cachy to /#/é77 after the analogy of verbs of the first conjugation. 


Die pikardischen Texte haben alle saus—Firster in Zeitz. 7. R. Ph.. i, 565. 

52 “‘Besondere Erwiihnung verdient hier noch die Behandlung der romanischen Grup- 
pen—i//+cons, and—e//+cons., beide=Fr. e/+cons. durch deren lautliche Entwicklung 
sich das Pikardische von den tibrigen Dialekten abhebt. £/+cons, tritt, niimlich, wenn 
auch nicht unbedingt, so doch am hiufigsten in Pikardischen unter der Form fans auf 
gegeniiber den eds, ea/s, eaus. eax, etc., den iibrigen afr. Dialekte. Letztere kommen, 
jedoch, bisweilen neben éaus im Pik. vor. ;—saus (Ch. du Verm. iv. 7; vi, 5. 8; x. 13; xiv. 
4); entriaus (Ibid., xxvi. 6); yaus (ibid., xxxiii, 11); eaus v. 29.); eus (tb d., xxii, 
27)."". Neumann, ‘Laut—und Flexionslehre’, p. 66. 

53 “Das Pik. biau Misst eine doppelte Erklirung zu: entweder mit wallonischer Diph- 
thongirung biels (und vocalisirt bieus) und durch Einfluss des 7 daraus bials und mit vo- 
kalisirten 2 endlick biaus; diese Form gab dem heutigen Pik. biau, jenes dem bieu seinen 
Ursprung. 

Diese Entwicklung michte ich aber gern auf das Wallonische beschriinken; ftir den 
fibrigen Theil des Pik. michte ich das Pic.—faus aus vorausgehenden ¢/s> eals> ials 
erkliiren.”—Forster,—Zeits. R. Ph., i, 564. 54 Loc. Cit. 

55 Dr. J. E. Matzke, Mod, Long. Notes, 1889. No. i, p. 16. 

56 Matzke, Loc. Cit. 57 ‘Glossaire,’ s. v. 58 The Eastern and Norman. 
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Iam, however, unable to cite any example of the form /é7é in the 
patois,—a form which is necessary for a satisfactory proof of the 
theory. 


m. Treatment of ¢ + yod. 


LECTUM> /@; PECTUS>fe ; DISPECTUM> dépor ; DECEM> dis; SEX 
>sis. It becomes & in words in which this becomes the final sound. 
“Mis and sis are French introductions, and before a following conso- 
nant these are pronounced in the same way asin French. In O. Pic. 
this always gave 7, by the production of a parasitic 7 before the yod, 
the diphthongisation of ¢ to ze, the fall of the medial vowel in the 
triple combination, and the coalescence of the two7’s. 7/(‘Auc. et 
Nic.,’ vi, 21); pés (‘Car.,’ xcvi. 5); sis (‘Mis.,’ ccxxv. 7). 

MELIUs and DEuM have developed in a different way; the former 
has become mii and the latter d7i#. In the O. Pic. there was con- 
siderable variation in the transcription of the termination of this class 
of words ; sometimes it is found as zw and sometimes as éeu.s9 Till 
the middle of the thirteenth century 7# was the common form for this 
class of words, but, after that time, it became ze ;6 yet iu was still 
retained as an archaism in some words. The form iew did not be- 
come, as Neumann states, the only one; for in addition to the two 
words already given, the patois of Cachy retains the ending 7 in the 
following words, although their history is a different one :—ma/a7i, 

pusfi, kretjii, nazii. 

The variation between zu and zex in the O. Pic. does not appear to 
have indicated a difference of pronunciation, for Tobler finds in the 
‘Dit de Gentillece’ (in Jubin’s ‘Nouv. Rec.,’ II. 383) d/ea rhyming with 
Jus 


n. Prosthetic e. 


The sound of this e varies all the way between é and 2 according to 
the nature of the preceding and following consonants.62 It never 
arises before a single consonant followed by a pure vowel, but only 
before a cluster of consonants, or before a single consonant followed 
by a nasal vowel. This prosthetic e is not heard when single words 
are pronounced, but only in connected discourse. It is found in all 
recent Picard texts:—/Pour eg jel croiche (Crinon, Sat., i, 7); ein 


59 “Die Schreibung zwischen iu und ieu schwankt durchaus: daher denn auch ein 
urspriingliches ieu mit in geschrieben wird, daher liu, Jeiu, diu.’’ Férster, “Chevalier as 
devs Espees,’ xliv. 

60 ‘Es ist wohl anzunehmen dasz in der ersten Hiilfte des 11 Jahr. die aeltere Genera. 
tion der lebenden Pikarden noch iw spfach, wihrend bei der jiingern sich die Neigung 
einstellte statt dessen ‘ew auszusprechen. Um die Mitte des Jahr. etwa u. 1250 mochten 
sich beide eine zeitlang in der anged Weise nebeneinander hergebenden Aussprachen 
dergestalt ausgeglichen haben—dasz ‘ew als die einzige den Sieg davon trug.’’ Neumann, 
*Laut-und Flexiouslehre,’ p. 42. 

61 Tobler, ‘Aniel,’ xxvii. 
62 Owing to the want of material, I am unable to give rules for the variations. 
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verre ed brain d'’vin (ibid., |. 2); ed socialisme (ibid., ii. 1); ergustlit 
(ibi7., viii. 50); (‘Evan.s. St. Matt.,’i. 17); évau (tbid., 2); édsu 
(ibid., v. 14); édvan (ibid., v. 16); éddin (ibid., xxvii. 34); égu'min 
(Franc—Pic., 1885, p. 145); j’em'su porté (ibid., p. 146.); pemmes ed 
terre (Le Bonhomme Pic., 1882. p. 82). This peculiarity of the Picard 
appears to be of quite recent origin, since no example is found in the 
‘Cél. Mar’., nor in any early Picard text to which the writer has access. 

This prosthetic e is found in all the Eastern dialects: ‘sein ed 
tortout ell’ domestique, (dialect of Champagne®s mantie/ 
(Lorraine).64 In the Emilian dialect of North Italy there is a similar 
phenomenon,®s and also in the Engadine dialects. The prosthetic 
e arose in this case from the same cause which produced the pros- 
thetic ¢ before the clusters sf, s¢#and sc in the French dialects gener- 
ally; namely, from the desire of separating, by a vowel sound, clusters 
of consonants, either difficult or impossible to pronounce. This 
prosthetic ¢, as a matter of course, only arose after the fall of the e¢ in 
the pretonic syllable. Hence the reason of its modern origin. 


TREATMENT OF 


a. Tonic éin an open syllable becomes ué. 


HABERE>a@vuér; PLUERE>P/uér; SAPERE>savuér. The earliest 
monument to show the transcription of from é+/is the ‘‘Jonas Frag- 
ment,” but there it is in the pretonic syllable. In the twelfth century 
this 07 was pronounced 67; it then became o¢, and, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, we. This was afterwards noted by wé and 0é. From 
the sixteenth century this w¢ underwent two kinds of change; on the 
one hand it went into v@,—a pronunciation which triumphed in the 
French of the eighteenth century, and is the pronunciation of the 
present day. On the other hand, in the terminations of the imperfect 
indicative, and the conditional, and, in a few words in which unac- 
cented ¢ or final s followed,67 it became ¢.68 While the French has 
developed in this way, the patois of Cachy has remained where the 
French was at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and has the 
sound which at that time was transcribed by the grammarians as ové. 

The pronunciation wé is common to the whole of the Department 
of the Somme with the exception of the north east toward the De- 
partment of the Nord, in the direction of the Wallonian. At Les- 
boeufs, near Combles, we have sawér, awér, étol, ro—t, dro, lo—i 
etc., from SAPERE, HABERE, STELAM, REGEM, DIRECTUM, LEGEM. At 


63 Tarbé, ‘Recherches sur le langage de Champagne,’ p. 164. 

64 Adam, *Patois lorrains,’ p. 400. 

65 Hiufig wird ein Vokal vorgeschlagen um die dadurch enstandene Hirte [the hard- 
ness produced by an initial cluster of consonants] zu vermeiden, nicht in dem hier allge- 
meinen ar fiir r/, a/ fiir Ze, sondern Z. B. avsin, D'Ovidio, in Grober’s ‘Grundriss’ i, 557- 
66 Ulrich’s ‘Rhaetian Chrest.,’ i. 67 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 588. 

68 Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, ‘Le Seiz. siécle en France,’ p. 211. 
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Manancourt, in the Canton of Combles, we have savor, avor, but ruc- 
drué,; at Chaulnes, ro, dro, étol, but savuér, avuér. In the patois ot 
Liége’ the pronunciation is avu (HABERE), SAVU, (SAPERE).§9 

There is thus a border district in the region of Combles and 
Chaulnes, between the pure Picard and the Wallonian, in which the 
pure Picard forms are found along with forms such as savor, avor. 
etc., which approximate to the Wallonian forms in w. 

In MINUS> mw? and SETAM> sua, the pure French forms have been 
adopted into the patois. 


69 Forir, ‘Dictionnaire Litgeois-frangais,’ s. v. 
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Vir (vEDERE) is heard still in all parts of the Somme. In Cachy itis 
the pronunciation of the old people, and vaér is that of the young, 
thus showing the tendency of the young to produce uniformity. It 
was common in O. Pic. as well as in all the eastern dialects to find 7 
from closed ¢ in an unaccented syllable.72 Vir has developed in the 
following way :—VEDERE> vedeir>veeir>veir, then, by the assimila- 
tion of the e to the 7>viir, then, by the coalescence of the 7’s>z7r. 


b. Tonic é entravé becomes é. 


METTERE> met; VERGAM>ver=,; PEGRETIAM>feres,; MESSAM> 
mes. InQ. Fr. this remained? é; the change from éto ¢ began in 
the twelfth century, and was completed in the next century.72 


c. Pretonic é /idre before a nasal falls. 


MENARE>mni; DEMORARE>dmori. It has passed through the 
following sound—transformations before falling : é>e>e, then fell.73 
This vowel continued to be written in all Picard texts up to modern 
times. 


d. Pretonic before a nasal+cons. becomes 

ENTRARE>2¢ri CUM+ENITIARE>&m257; ; 
PREHENDERE+HABEO>/r?dré. This had already become ? in the 
oldest French monuments,74 although it was originally7s é. 

In the O. Pic. texts this 2 is generally transcribed as ¢, but some- 
times it becomes @: asan/ent (Auc. et nic., xxi. 1); sanbloit (ibid., 
xxxii. 19); sandlant (ibid., xv. 9). e is also the transcription in the 
‘Cél Mar.,’ but in more modern texts, it is e¢ which, however, has the 
same sound as :—contfein?’ ro (Crinon, I, ii, 31) ; (tbid., iii, 23). 


e. Tonic é-+nasal+vowel. 


PLENUM>/P/~; FRENUM>/¥@; PENAM>/en; 
VENAN>vg¢”; AVENAM>aven. This becomes ¢ when the nasal is fol- 
lowed by an original a, but, when it was originally followed by any 
other vowel, it becomes ?. This ¢, from é++a had still in the ‘Cél. 
Mar.’ the nasal sound, as is shown by the following rhyme: moazr- 
inne: narine (Suite, 417). Nasalization in this case was given up in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and from that time the 7 
became a pure vowel.76 Previous to this, this e had, in all cases, the 
nasal sound.77 


zo “Aus langem ¢in b Silbe ht alfr.iin eglise, (vii. 15); prist (xi. 6), 
Ferner ergiebt im Pikardischen Dialect, wie auf dem ganzen ostfranz. Sprachgebiet, die 
Infinitivs-Endung der 2 Conjug—?re oft ir; cf. eschair (xxxiv. 8); dazu escair; gair.’’ 
Neumann, ‘Laut-und Flexionslehre,’ p. 22. 

71 Schwan, ‘Altfr, Grammatik,’ p. 30. 72 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 586. 

73 Beyer, ‘Phonetik,’ p. 23. 74 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 80. 

75 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 576. 

76 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 589. 77 Oper. Cit., p. 576. 
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In the Old Pic. texts, beginning with 1150, esz and ain were written 
indifferently78 to indicate this sound before a nasai—any original vow - 
el showing that these two combinations had, from that time, the 
same sound: a@ is also found from this a7 or ef in Picard, Wallonian 
and Lorraine texts :79 p/atn (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xl. 33); Plaine (‘Auc. et 
Nic.,’ xx. 12); Panne (1btd., xxiv, 17); p’eine (‘Ch. du Verm.,’ xv, 11). 


f. Tonic é+yod+const. 

DIRECTUM>d@rui,; STRICTUM>éfrut,; FRIGIDUM>/?rui; TECTUM> 
tui. A parasitic 7? was developed before the yod, and combined with 
the e to form the diphthongue ¢7 which developed in the same way 
as tonic é, till it arrived at the sound w#é. This final e sound was 
changed to 7 from analogy with verbs of the first conjugation. This 
influence of the verbs of the first conjugation in producing the change 
is shown by the fact that the sound a7, for this class of words, is found 
in the same territory which shows the termination 7 in the first conju- 
gation. In all other parts of the Somme we find, as the result of the 
combination under treatment in this section, “é. In the O. Pic. texts 
it is found as o7- estrott (‘Mis.,’ cxevii, 3); frail (ibid., civ. 7); drott 
(‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xii. 28). This 07 rhymed with the o7’s from all other 
sources from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and the com- 
mon sound at that time was® 

Where the diphthongue does not become the final sound, the 
change of the last element (4) to 7 does not take place in the territory 
specified : NEGRUM>uér. 


g. é+yod+vowel. 

LEGEM> VICEM>/ui. This gives the same re- 
sult, and has developed inthe same way as the combination in the 
preceding section. wd and rud are pure French forms which have 
been introduced into the patois. 


h. Tonic é preceded by yod. 

MERCEDEM > meYrsi; CERAM > Sir; PLACERE>P/ezir; TACERE > 
This becomes 7, and develops in the same way as the same combina- 
tion in French. 


i. Pretonic é+yod. 


LECERE> /uéze ; DECANUM> NECARE>nuéji; PLICARE> 
pluéji. A parasitic t was developed before the yod; this 7 combined 
with the eto form the diphthongue ez. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century it had the sound® 9é, and developed in the same 
way as the o/ from other sources. 


: 78 Oper. Cit.,p. 582. 79 Suchier, ‘Auc, et Nic.,’ p. 65. 
80 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 76. 81 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 76. 
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Pretonic éin any combination except the preceding, and before 
or a-+cons. 


FERMARE>/remmi ; MERABILIA> merve/; PESARE>/g2t ; DELUVIUM 
>deli%. In O. Fr. this was a closed vowel.82 The change from a 
closed to an open sound is due to its position before the tonic accent. 
In this position there was a diminution of the fullness of the vowel in 
the haste of the voice to reach the tonic accent.83 


TREATMENT OF i. 


a. Tonic éin an open syllable. 


AVISUM>&@ve; INIMICUM >Pme; FICUM>/fig; SER- 
VIRE>S¢rvir; APRILEM> avril; RIPAM>?riv ; NIDUM> 

When followed by a pronounced consonant it remains in the patois; 
when it is final, it becomes &. 


b. Tonic in a closed syllable remains when followed by a pro- 
nounced consonant; when final it becomes &. 


VILLAM> SCRIPTUM> MILLIA> mi/Z; TRISTEM> frist. 


c. f+morn. 


CAMINUM> 4m? ; SIMIAM> LINEUM>/@2; VINUM>v@; FINEM > 
fe. This becomes 2: 2 as a nasal from 7+-nasal was unknown before 
the sixteenth century. It was unknown to Palsgrave. In the first 
halt of the sixteenth century it was still a pure vowel, but in the 
second half of that century, it took a sound intermediate between the 
pure vowel sound and the nasal sound,® ¢. This sound gradually 
opened during the seventeenth’s century, and in the eighteenth took 
its present-sound® %. Inthe ‘Suite du Cél. Mar.’ the rhyme éme: 
mequinne (545) is found. Now, as & and & already had long before 
this, the same sound, and, as each of these had the sound @, it fol- 
lows that # had already, in the Picard of that time (1648), the sound 
?, which it has to-day. In the work named above we find the rhymes 
Jennain: Tuenin (287); Jeannin: enfin (259. In the same work, é, in 
the combination {+nasal+vowel, has alsothe nasal sound :—moatr- 
inne: nerine (417); mequine: moairinne (469); moairinne: voisinne 
(477). Nasalization in this case was lost in the eighteenth century.87 


d. Pretonic remains. 


LIBERARE> /ivri ; VIVENTEM>viv@; MIRARE>mi/i. It falls in the 
following cases :—DIVINUM> ; DIVISAT>dviz; DIMEDIUM> dma. 


82 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 30. 83 Beyer, ‘Phonetik,’ p. 23. 

84 Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, ‘Le Seizidme Si*cle en France,’ p, 214, 

8s Suchier, in Gréber’s ‘Grundriss,” i, 588. 96 D. and H. ‘Le Seiziéme Siécle,’ p. a14. 
87 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 589. 
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This is due to its pretonic position, and to its position ina cluster of 
consonants which can be pronounced when it falls.88 


e. f+yod. 


INIMICUM > BENEDICTUM>6n@; DICERE>dir. It remains 
when followed by a pronounced consonant. When final it becomes 
&. A parasitic ¢ was developed before the yod, and this coalesced 
with the original 7. 


TREATMENT OF o. 
a. Tonic gin an open syllable. 


PROBAM> Priv; SOLUM>S)/; OCCULUM>&¢é/; NOv- 
AM>aJv. This is the sound found in all the modern Picard texts : eur 
(‘Evangile s. st. Matt.,’ vi. 1); peup (tbid., xi. 7); seul (ibid., xviii. 14); 
eul (ibid., xxv. 4); aveu (Franc—Pic., 1881, p. 205); neuf (ibid., p. 209). 
This 6, according to Suchier,89 was developed in the following way :— 
The original vowel was extended, and became 60, then, by the deep- 
ening of the accented element 6g, out of which the diphthongue a 
was developed. This «g is the form found in the Eulalia and the St. 
Leger. Then the 9 was weakened to ¢, and the diphthongue became 
#é, which isthe most common form found in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Inthe next century forms with ew begin to appear, al- 
though the older forms are still used in the texts of this century. For 
example, in the ‘Chev. as devs Esp.,’ the following forms are found: 
ue, u, @, eu, oue, €. In Picard texts of the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the common form was “¢,—the usual form of the ‘Miserere’ and 
‘Carité.’ In the ‘Chartes du Vermandois,’ of the first half of the 
thirteenth century, we find we and ew written indifferently, and, at 
that time, both these forms had the phonetic value of 6,—the sound 
found at present in the patois of Cachy, puet ‘Ch. du Verm.,’ xli, 5)* 
peut (ibid., xliii. 3); neuve (ibid. ix.15). This form ez is found also in 
‘Auc. et Nic.,’ although the older forms are also found :—preus (xv. 2); 
seul (II. 3. 9); oeul (xiv. 20); aveuc (iv. 22); buef (x. 7). In the pre- 
sent patois of Cachy BoveM gives 64, and ovum>#. ‘“Méme ein 
tchou ti’ (Crinon, Sat., viii. 82); bu (FArvance—VPic., 1885, p. 148). In 
the O. Pic. these words developed in the same way as other words 
with tonic g in an open syllable, duef (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ x. 73; xxii, 17); 
bues (‘Mis.,’ xxxvi. 1); weve (‘Car.,’ cxvii, 3). In these words, after the 
final consonant became mute, the ¢ in ve followed the same rule as 
the other final unaccented e’s, and dropped, leaving #/. This may 
have taken place before the g in either of these words passed to the 
state of ew in the patois. The writer finds no example of ex in these 
two words in any Picard text of the the thirteenth century. A con- 


88 Beyer, ‘Phonetik,’ p. 23. 
89 In Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 573. go Forster, ‘Chev. as devs Esp.,’ xli. 
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traction simular to that found in these words is represented by puent 
(Chev. as devs Esp., 75 75). 


b. Tonic g in a closed syllable remains g, as in French. 


PORTAM> fort, MORTUM> mor; SORTUM> sor. This 
was also g in O. Pic., and was always separated in rhyme from 0 out 
of and entravé. 


Tonic o+yod. 


NocteM> ; coctum> ; COQUERE> ; NOCET> nive. 
This gives &, except where followed by a pronounced consonant, 
where it gives #7, as in French. In all the modern Picard texts, 
however, it is always found as wi, since the sound & does not belong 
to the patois of Amiens where all the modern texts at the writer’s 
disposal were published. 

This developed as in French, (‘ Evan. s. St. Matt.’ Il. 14); 
kyuir (ibid., iii. 4); tnnuyi (Crinon, Sat., iii. 43); edpuis (ibid., iv. 53). 
In the O. Pic. texts the same form is invariable : cuzfe (‘Ch. du Verm.,’ 
iii. g) ; mut¢(‘Auc. et Nic.,’ vi. 28) ; muire(‘Mis.,’ xxxii. 7; Cx. 5): cuisine 
(tbtd., cxli. 9). In the ‘Reclus de Molliens’, Van Hamels finds this 
ui twice in rhyme with ire, which proves that the diphthongue was 
commencing at that time to be a rising one. In the old texts many 
examples of wi in rhymes with both 7 and are found: contredist: 
nuit (Lous. Jehan., 39 25) 393 annui: marrt (Rou, iii, 10270. A).94 

FOCUM gives fe; Locu.1> Ze. In these words the v 
gives the sound &, except in Locum, where the 7 has been producedss 
by the 7. In modern Picard texts the nasal sound is not indicated, 
and we find fu (Franc—FPic., 1881, p. 206; ibid., 1885. p. 145; p. 161; 
‘ Evangile s. St. Matt.,’ iii. 10; ‘Cél. Mar.,’ 36). The Eulalia has fox ; 
the ‘ Frag: de Val.’ has /iew; the Alexis /ew (27c) and /iu (114e).96 In 
later O. Fr. documents, two forms are found for Locum: /ew and Jin. 
‘Guy de Cam.’: (ccii. 30) ; (ibid., cclxxvi. 2). In ‘Guy de Cam.’ 
jocum gives jus (clxxxvi. 35); giw (ccxxv. 21). FOCUM, in the same 
work gives (ccxciii, s) ; feu (ixviii, 27). In the ‘Carité’ jocum gives 
gius (ixii. 4); LocuM> Ziu (clxxxvii. 11). In the ‘Chev. as devs Esp.,’ 
it is gennerally /w from FOCUM.97 

In the Aniel the forms are jus (283); /ieu (32, 277). It thus appears 
that the forms of the patois of the Somme at present: 24, (ii, fi 
(and in parts elsewhere specified za, fa, iz) are the same as those 


gt Férster, ‘Chev. as devs Esp.,’ xlii. Van Hamel, ‘Reclus de Molliens,’ cxxiv. 

g2 P. cxxx. 93 Cited by Forster, ‘Chev. as II Esp.,’ xllii. 

94 Cited by Tobler, ‘Aniel,’ xxiv. gs Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ 2 108. 

96 Liicking, ‘Mundarten,’ p. 170. 

97 * Was feu (fiicum) anlagt, so ist die pikard. Form /«, die sich auch meistens hier 
findet, 711, 5003, anlich iw (jécum) 1752, 8054. Da we in spiiterer Zeit iu der Aussprache 
mit eu zusammenfiel (bei feu, leu, ieu) wohl urspriinglich ; doch steht Sfter few, /ue in der 
Gregoires-Handschrift von Tours.’’ Frster, ‘Chev. as ii Esp.,’ xl. 
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generally found in the Picard texts of the last half of the twelfth, 
and the first half of the thirteenth century. 

The explanation given of these forms by Forster9® is, that they 
came from the originals FocvuM, LocvuM. Neumann develops these 
forms through the principle of Satzdoppelformen. After the fall of the 
m in jocuM, the w became semi-consonantal in the hiatus before the 
vowel of the following word, giving jocu. The ¢ was then assimila- 
ted to the #, giving jouy, which was thenreduced to you, and the x 
lost its consonantal nature before a consonant.99 

The weak point in this theory is that he explains the transformation 
of the ¢ to w by assimilation to the following #,—a process unknown 
in other cases in French. 


d. Tonic g+nasal> vowel. 


TRONUM>¢rpx ; HOMINEM> gm ; SONUM>SO; COMITEM> PON- 
TEM>/f?. When followed by a pronounced consonant this remains 
g; when followed by a final nasal, it becomes 2. In O. Pic. this be- 
camet™ 0, and rhymed with 9 from 6 and #>nasal.1ot The vowel 
took an open sound in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.1 
The nasal sound continued in all cases, even when followed by a 
single pronounced consonant till the seventeenth century.t03 Nasal- 
isation still exists in the latter case in the ‘Cél. Mar.’: courdne: per- 
sonne (Suite, 105). 

BonvuM gives 6w?. This was the most common form of this word 
in the O. Pic. texts: doi (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ iii. 14); doine (‘Chev. as ii 
Esp.,’ 7, 424; ‘Aniel,’ 43, 213), but dons (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ i.1). In the 
documents examined by Neumann for the ‘Laut-und Flexionsiehre.’ 
he does not find the form 4077, and he says it is very rare before the 
fourteenth century. 

Raynaud? says it does not exist before that time, but Neumanntes 
quotes several examples. This form 6077 is found in O. Fr. in 
‘Flor et Blancheflor,’ in the ‘Livre des Métiers ’ as well as in Picard. 

Jouancoux cites from a Charter of Encre (Albert) of 1304: gue boin 
Sust pour le pourfit. \n the ‘Cél. Mar.’ the form is doen (108) which 
has, no doubt, the same sound as doin (pron. 4w?). In Crinon the 
form is don. In all parts of the Somme at present, the sound is Az. 
In the light of this and the previous history of the word, the form in 
Crinon is surprising; itis probably a pure French form which has 
been introduced. 


@ 
e. Tonic g>nasal>cons. 


LONGUM> RESPONSUM> répPs; TONDERE> (od; 
comPputUM>A4g¢._ This gives 2. According to Diez,1% 0 was already 


98 Zeits. f r R. Ph. v, 591. 99 Zeits. fir R. Ph., viii. 385. 

too Schwan, *Grammatik.’ p. 35. 101 Jbid., p. 80. 

to2 Suchier, in Gr ber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i. 588. 103 /bid., i, p. 589. 

tog Raynaud, ‘Etude sur le dialecte picard dans le Ponthieu’ Bid. de U’¢.0le des Chartes 
Xxxvii, p. 5-31. tos ‘Laut- und Flexionslehre,’ p, 44, 

106 Diez, ‘Grammatik,’ i, 448. 107 Suchier, in Griber’s *Grundriss,’ i, 576. 
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a nasal vowel in the ninth century, and Suchiert°7 thinks that all the 
vowels were nasalized at the same time. The nasalization deepened 
the sound of the open vowels in such a way that 9 became identical! 
witht’ 6. These both became open sounds in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. t9 


f. Pretonic remains g. 


VOLONTATEM> voldte; ODOREM> HONORATUM>gnoré; Vvo- 
LERE>voluér ; POTERE>HABEO>/foré; TORNARE>(“urni; TORMEN- 
Tim>furm?. Turni and lervé are forms borrowed from the French. 
The original 9 continued as g till the twelfth century, but from that 
time forward, it gradually became @ in the Ile de France, but the lat- 
ter form never became universal, and there are many words in the 
French of today which still have the g in this position. 

In contradistinction to the French, the Picard has kept the 9, and 
never changed it tog. There is no reason for supposing that, in 
Picard, this 9 became 9a, and then, later, became vg. In O. Pic. it is 
always represented by 0, and never by w, as in Norman: /orver (‘Auc. 
et Nic.,’ vii. 1); formente (ibid., zxviii. 7); porrés (ibid., x. 67); vol 
dras (‘ Car.,’ ci. 4); portott (‘Aniel’, 53); porrott (ibid., gt). 


g. o before w becomes 6. 


PotuTuM>fs; MOVUTUM> mi; PLovutuM>f/. According to Su- 
chier, medial ¢ before a following vowel became mute earlier in 
Picard than in the Ile de France.™* Yet in the patois of Cachy the 
peu, men, etc., forms are still maintained. These forms exist in the 
‘Reclus de Molliens’ : méu(‘ Mis.,’ cxxxiii. 10) péu (‘ Car.,’ x. 5); but, 
beside these, p/m (‘ Mis.,’ xviii. 8.). In ‘Auc. et Nic.’ none of these past 
participles occur, nor in the ‘Aniel,’ but in the latter we find the form 
séu (5); véus (118); Ppourvéus (117). Owing to the non-occurrence of 
these forms with g before # in the O. Pic. texts, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain when the e fell, or in what part of the territory it did fall. It cer- 
tainly never fell in the patois of Cachy ; but the early form péu, méx, 
pléu were, by contraction, changed to po, pli, mé. The French 
passed through a process different from this: the early form péu, meu, 
pléu changed to peii, meii, pleii—the forms found in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.12 These were soon afterwards, changed to pi, mii, plii, by the 
fall of the mute e. 


TREATMENT OF eg. 


a. Tonic gin an open syallable becomes ¢, as in Frehch. 
ODOREM> HORAM> 6r; GAUDIASUM> ILLORUM>Z), So 
also in all the modern Picard works, where it is transcribed by ex, 


108 Suchier, Gréber's ‘Grundriss,” i, 576. 109 /bid., p. 588. 
110 Forster, Romanische Studien, iii, 189. t10 *Auc, et Nic.,’ p. 64- 
112 Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, ‘Le Seiziéme Sitcle en France,’ p. 207. 
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but with the sound 6, amateu.x (Crinon. Sat., i. 33); malhérena (ibid., 
ii. 1); Aeuteur (ibid., ii. 26); tinteu (Evan. s. st. Matt. iv. 3); douleur 
(ibid., iv. 24); 6deur (ibid., vi. 17); koureu (ibid., xvi. 4); neveu (Le 
Bonhomme Pic., 1886, p. 93). It gives the same result in all parts of 
the Somme. So also in the ‘Cél. Mar.’: honneur (31); malheureux 
(ihid., Suite, 53): grandeur (ibid., Suite, 148). 

This 0, from Latin g, is found in the oldest French monuments re- 
presented by 0, #, and, rarely, by ow.113 The oldest of these forms 
are, of course, 9 and wu, the latter of which points to the Norman dia- 
lect iufluence. Ow is a later form, and, in the Picard, the @ has passed 
to ou by the time of the ‘Carité’ and ‘Miserere.’ Ile de France. 
a has already passed to the stage ex in the twelfth centnry.14 It 
thus appears that this ow from @ survived longer in the Picard than in 
the Ile de France, for in these two poems, composed, according to 
Van Hamel, the ‘Carité’ between 11S0-go, and the ‘Miserere’ four or 
five years later, we find ov everywhere kept for 0: majour (‘Car.,’ iv. 
9); segnour (ibib., xi. 12); labour (ibid., \xxx. 10). In the ‘Chartes 
du Verm.’ of the first half of the thirteenth century we find both 
forms, and also forms with 0: ore (vi, 13); signor (i, 16); Jor (xiii, 6); 
trouve {Xxvi, 23); sour (xx, 10); mateur (iii, 21); setgneur (iii, 5); 
neveu (Vv, 19); Sereur (ix, 4). 

The forms in ew are the most frequent.15 In ‘Auc. et Nic.’ the 
three forms are found: amer (iv. 2); amorous (xxvii, 2); ancissor 
(xxix, 12); fordéeur (xvi, 23); meteiiroa (viii, 13) marve/leus (ii. 2). 

In the ‘Aniel’ (about 7297) the usual form is ew, although oa is found; 
ou appears only in vous and vous. Melleur (46): piteus (53); segneur 
(204, 406); /or (23). Three forms have thus appeared as the develop- 
ment of Latin 9, at different times: 9, ou, ew. As appears from the 
foregoing, no precise date can be given for the passage of 0 to ow. 
In Picard, the time of the passage of ou to eu was the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Although this 9 has ultimately arrived at the same result as 
tonic g libre, it has done so through a different series of changes. 

The following appears to have been the development of tonic 0: o> 
60>6u>ot>eu. In the dialect of the Ile de France it developed to 
eu inthe twelfth century,1?°—earlier, therefore, than in the Picard. 
It did not develop to ew in the Norman, nor in the Lorraine.t!7 


b. Tonic gina closed syllable becomes a. 


SURDUM> sur; DIURNUM> Zur; GUTTAM> gut; BUCCULAM>4/uk; 
MOTTUM> mu; DORSUM>du. There are certain parts of the Somme 
in which a ina closed syllable remains 9g. This is the case on the 
north of Amiens in the region encompassed by the three points, Vil- 
lers-Bocage, Doullens, and Acheux. Here they pronounce or; sor; 
sop; tozer. This is the form found in the monuments of the O. Pic. 
jor (Auc. et Nic., ii, 3. 32); fotegor (ibid., vi. 27). 

113 Licking ‘Mundarten,’ pp. 156 and 161. 114 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 586. 
115 Neumann, ‘Laut-und Flexionslthre,’ p. 45. 116 Grisber’s ‘Gruudriss,’ i, 586. 117 /did. 
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In the present monograph no forms are found with ou. In the 
‘Ch. du Verm.,’ both forms are found: sour (xx, 10); couré (ii, 21); 
tosjors (ix, 18); tote (xiii, 8); Zor (vi, 9). In the ‘Reclus de Molliens’ 
this gives ous which rhymes with the ous from tonic 0 in an open 
syllable.8 In the ‘Aniel’ there is no example of ¢ but always ou: 
fous (22); pour (85); Jour (23). Inthe ‘Cél. Mar.’ the usual form is on, 
but forms with o are found: foujour (Suite, 83.); jour (ibid., 84); 
ojorduy (ibid., 39); tou (ibid., 12). The @ in this class of words first 
passed to ow (pron. “) before x and e.119 The passage of 0 to ou 
seems to have been completed in Picard (except in districts already 
indicated) by the end of the thirteenth century.12e In the modern 
Pic. words this is always found as ou: toujours (Crin. Sat., i. 13); 
troup (ibid., iii. 2); Jour (‘ Evan. s. St. Matt.,’ iv. 2); bowk (ibid., xv. 8); 
souf (ibid., xvii. 14); Sourd (tbid., xiii, 15). The forms mu, pu, du are 
not found in all parts of the Somme, but only in the following district : 
The part of the department south of Sains; the Santerre, beginning 
on the south-east of Amiens at Boves, Cachy and Corbie, and ex- 
tendifig east to Rosiéres. In other parts we find ma, po, do. 


8 Van Hamel, ‘Rec. de Moll.’, cxxv. 119 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ Pp. 33- 
120 See remarks on forms in the ‘Aniel.’ 
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Béze!: reproached the people of Berry and Lyons for saying du 
for do. Coming from the southern regions, undoubtedly from Lyons, 
this pronunciation was accredited at the courts of Henry ii, Charles 
ix, and Henry iii.22, Father Chiffet said in his grammar: “‘j’ai veu 
le temps que presque toute la France estoit pleine de chouses.’’ 
‘“‘Pourfit’’!23 (profit)is found in a document of Encre in 1304. Exam- 
ples of this change of gto w are very numerous in Crinon, both in 
tonic and atonic syllables: doumestigues (Sat., i. 4); bounets (i., 10); 
toujours troup tchote (, 16); doun’ro (1. 21); couchons (1. ii. 7): par- 
douner |, ii, 36); Philousophe (ii, 39); ouraison (ii, 58); s'proumener 
(v. Io). Since this change was introduced into the north under court- 
ly influence, it is not strange that the district indicated is the place 
where it is still retained. Near the centre of this district is Corbie in 
which was situated, under the First Empire, one of the most wealthy 
and flourishing abbeys of France. The court pronounciation was 
carried to this abbey, and, from it, spread among the peasants living 
in the neighborhood. 


c. Tonic o+yod. 

Crocem>&rué; GLORIAM>gluér; voceEM>vués. This gives ué 
when followed by a pronounced consonant ; when final, it became «7. 
At Chaulnes, Pertain, Lesboeufs, etc., that is. in the part of the San- 
tere in which the patois of the Vermandois has penetrated, the sound 
ui, ué of the patois of Cachy is 9: vo, kro. This is the pronunciation 
given by Corblet.124 In the O. Pic. texts this gives generally 07, and 
already rhymes with o7 from tonic ¢ in an open syllable, and o7 from 
au+yod, at the end of the twelfth century.125 

Stengel?26 says the change of o7 to a is peculiar to the East French 
dialects, but Neumann?27 has shown examples also in the Verman- 
dois : memore, avor, glore. 

In the forms found in the patois of Cachy, a parasitic 7 was devel- 
oped before the yod, and this united with she o to form the diph- 
thongue which developed in sound in the same way as the o7 from other 
sources, 128 


d. o+nasal+consonant. 

PROFONDUM>pro/0; ROTONDUM>?D; ONGULAM>@zg. This gives 
@ which has the same history as 9 from g+nasal+consonant. 

In the combination 0+ m-+-n, the m was assimilated to the », and, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the nasal sound disap- 
peared : COLOMNAM> 40/0; GAROMNAM> Gard 


o+nasal+ vowel. 
DoNUM> NOMERUM>296 ; NOMEN DONAT> don; PERSON- 
AM>/ferson. This produces when from the combination o+nasal+ 
12t Quoted by Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, ‘Le Seizieme Siécle en France,’ p. 203. 
122 /bid. p. 203. 123 Jouancoux, ‘Glossaire,’s. v. doin. 124 ‘Glossaire,’s. v. 


125 Van Hamel, ‘Rec. de Moll.,’ cxxix. 126 Zeits. fur R. Ph., i. 478. 
127 ‘Laut- und Flexionslehre,’ p. 53. 128 See v+yod. 
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any vowel except a. In the combination o+nasal+a, the @ does not 
fall, but becomes mute e, before which the preceding consonant is 
pronounced, and the g has the pure vowel sound from the seven- 


teenth and eighteenth centuries. The history of this combination 
is the same as that given under 9+nasal+ vowel. 


f. Pretonic @ before an oral consonant. 

CoPERTAM> &uvert; PROBARE>/Pruil; NODARE>#ui; DOBITARE > 
duti: DOTARE>dut. This becomes uw. In the earliest French monu- 
ments it was 9, and, at the end of the twelfth century, it was at the 
transaction stage between o and w. Both forms are found inthe Aec- 
lus de Moltiens, although the forms in 0 predominate : douter(‘Mis.,’ 
cvii, 5); moer (‘Car.,’ cii. 4) ; provant (‘Car.,’ xcvii. 11) ; esprové (‘Mis.,’ 
Cxxv. 1.); escover (‘ Mis.,’ xlix. 7). 


g. Pretonic 2 followed by a nasal becomes g. 

SONARE> soni; COMMUNEM> komo® ; DONARE>doni; NOMINARE > 
omit; MONTARE> When followed by a nasal+consonant, it 
becomes 9. In the early monuments this was, in all cases, 9, and has 
the same history as 9+nasal+vowel. 


h. o@+consonant+yod. 

GLORIAM> gluér ; POTIONEM>fuéz@; MEMORIAM> mémuér. With 
regard to the development of this combination there are two theories - 

(a) That the yod was attracted into the tonic syllable ; 

(b) That the yod developed a parasitic 7 before the preceding con- 
sonant. The objection raised to the first theory is that the yod cannot 
pass over the preceding consonant. Against the second theory may 
be urged that forms such as: g/orie, memorie are found in the twelfth 
century,779—at atime when the development of parasitic 7 in all 
other words was already complete. The occurrence of these forms in 
the twelfth century, and the unvarying forms g/oire, memoire, etc., in 
the next century, seem to make the first theory more tenable. 

The forms glore, memore, are regular for the Eastern dialects, but 
they are also found frequently in the O. Pic. texts :130 memore (‘Mis.,’ 
Ixxxii. 11); glore (ibid., 1xxx,ii. 3); memore (‘Ch.du Verm.,’ xv, 11). 
Such forms are due to the influence of the eastern dialects, and are 
not to be found to-day in the patois of Cachy. After the attraction of 
the 7 to the tonic syllable, this o¢ rhymed with o7 from tonic ¢ in an 
open syllable, and o7 from au+parasitic 7, from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century,'3* and its subsequent history is the same as that 
given for o7 from tonic ¢ libre. 


i. Pretonic 


DOTARE> dui; DOBITARE> duti; NOTRIRE>%0rir; POTRIRE>/por- 
ir. This has given two results iu the patois: 9 and aw. The first is 


tag Littré, ‘Dict. fran.,’s. v. 130 Neumann, ‘Laut- und Flexionslehre,’ p. 39. 
131 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 76. 
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the retention of the old form, and the second is the later form. .Vor- 
rir (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xl. 32); forrir (‘Car.,’ Ixi. 5); worrist(*Mis.,’ cix. 12); 
douter (‘Car.,’ xxxiil. 9); doublement (' Mis.,’ liii. 12). Before r the 0 
seems to have been always retained in the ‘Reclus de Molliens’, but 
in the ‘Ch. du Verm.,’ it is found as ow (#) in this position: demourer 
(xxvi, 22); accoustume (xxii, 42); bourgots (ii, 3). It appears to have 
passed first to ow (w) before a dental, as the form in @ is not found in 
this position in the ‘Rec. de Moll.’ In the pretonic the @ sometimes 
falls: COM+MANDARE>Amadi; COM+INITIARE>&mZ3i. No longer 
supported by the accent, this vowel degenerated in fullness, until it 
took the same sound as132 g¢. From the sound of ¢, it passed to that 
of 2, and then fell.133) It has thus passed through the following 
stages: U>9>o>¢><a. 


Supplement to the treatment of tonic @ in an open syllable. 


In the patois there are a number of adjectives which offer difficulty i 
the treatment of their termination. These are : 
MAS. FEM. 
maladzii maladjiiz 
kretiiz 
napuz 
pusfi puspiz. 

Forms corresponding to these are found in the Wallonian: masc. 
maladieu,334 fem. maladtse poussius3s and poussiex, 

Correspondingforms are found alsoin O. Pic.: antin (‘Mis.,’ xxvii. 
2): hastiu (‘Car.,’ cx. 10); /entiu (‘Car.,’ cx. 8); ‘La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye’137 also gives two forms anfif and antiu for the O. Fr. and 
maladeux, maladieu, and maladieux, hasticu, hastif. Jouberv3® gives 
maladeux, hateux, but crainti, pousst. The form poussicux is cited 
by139 Littré from the thirteenth century, and Burguy*4° gives the form 
hastiu. 

In the modern French these forms end in fin the masc. and in ve 
in the fem. 

The modern Wallonian form ma/adiet, and the old form ma/ladieu 
(whether O. Fr., O. Pic. or O. Wall., is immaterial, as they all develop- 
ed tonic @ in the same way) takes us back at once to a form from the 
termination—1osuM. But if this had developed in the patois of Cachy 
according to the rule for tonic 0 /fére we should have had ma/ad7s; 
whereas, it has given ma/ad7i. It has already been shown that, in 
the patois, DEUM gives d7#, and the change from the old form. ma/a- 
dj to maladj i has probably been brought about by a supposed con- 
nection in the popular mind between @/# and the termination of the 
adjective, and, in accordance with this, changed form of the masc., 


132 Beyer, ‘Phonetik,’ p. 23. 133 /bid. p. 23. 134 Forir, ‘Dict. Li‘g-franc,’, s. v. 
135 Vermesse, ‘Dict. du Pat. Wall.,’ s. v. 136 Sigart, ‘Dict. du Wall. de Mons.,’s. v 
137 ‘Dict. de lancien fran,ais,’ s. v. 138 ‘Dict. du Centre de la France.,’ s. v. 

139 ‘Dict. franc...’ s, v. 140 ‘Grammaire de la langue francaise,’ s. v. 
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the fem. has been changed from the old form ma/adjéz, to the form 
maladjiz. After the analogy of these words, the other adjectives 
given in the above list have undergone a like change in the patois. 
While, therefore, in the Pic. and Wall. this termination has develop- 
ed from an original termination—1osum, the modern French forms in 
—1tf (masc.) and ive (fem.) have developed from an original termina- 
tion —1vum, for the masc. and—iva, for the fem. 


TREATMENT OF i. 
a. Tonic 4 libre. 


*RENDUTUM *VENUTUM> ; *VENDUTUM> *POTU- 
*INTENDUTUM> de ; NUDUM>#d; LUNAM>/Om; MATUR 
UM>m6ér;, SECURUM>SOr; PLUMAM>f/ém. In past participles it be- 
comes &, except in *POTUTUM, *MOVUTUM, *PLOVUTUM, *SAPUTUM 
where it becomes fd, mé, p/é, sé. The Pic. forms of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were péu, méu, pléu, seu. These forms develop- 
ed in Pic. differently from the French development. In the latter 
they passed from séu, etc. to sed. In Pic. the accent remained on the 
first component, and, by contraction, it became so. MatTurum and 
SECURUM have developed to mdr and sér in the same way as the past 
participles like sé, by the fall of the preceding intervocalic conso- 
nant. 

In some parts of the Somme; namely in the Cantons of Villers- 
Bocage, Acheux and the northern parts of Corbie and Boves, the 
tonic # in an open syllable is diphthongised to 6. For example, they 
say in this district fdm (FuMo); 40 fitor; kiltir; lon; plom, etc. 
Owing to the close proximity of this district to Cachy, we find that 
the latter is, in the treatment of tonic # in an open syllable, a mixed 
patois, afid this accounts for such forms as /06mm, /6n etc., 6 from tonic 
# in an open syllable is not found in the O. Pic. texts. This diph- 
thongisation of 4 to 6 is common to the Wall., and the locality in 
which these forms are found in the Somme points to 
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the Wall. as the source of them, The following forms are Wall. 
Jeum (Forir, ‘Dict. Liég. franc.,’ s. v.); /eumer (Vermesse, ‘Dict. cu 
Wall.,’ s. v.); Zeumtere (ibid.,s.v.); leumerotte (ibid.,s.v.); leunett, 
(tb1d., s. v.); Ppleume (ibid., s. v.); pleumache (ihid., s. v.); bleumer 
(tbid.,s. v.); Ppleume (Sigart, ‘Dict. du Wall. de Mons.,’ s. v. 

In Crinon the forms }/*me (1. 24) and /2mier (1. ii. 35) are found, but 
these are probably inaccurate transcriptions, as the forms are neither 
justified by the Wall. nor by the patois in the neighborhood of Pé- 
ronne. 


b. Tonic # entravé remains 4, as in French: 


JustuM>3as¢; BULLAM> dér7. 


c. Tonic #>yod: 

FruCTUM>/rwi; LUCET> DESTRUCTUM 
>détrivi. A parasitic 7 was developed before the yod. This had 
originally the sound's: @7 (#7). Two examples are found in the ‘Rec. 
de Moll.’ in which #7 rhymes with 4, although, in all other cases, it 
rhymes with'42 7. These two cases show that, at that time, (end of 
the twelfth century) #7 was becoming a rising diphthongue in Picard. 
The rhyme a7: 7 is found in the Norman in the second quarter of the 
twelfth century: ive: destruire (Brut, 13558). For the French, the 
rhyme «7: 7 dates from the second half of the twelfth century.143 


d. Pretonic # gives 

DuRANTEM> dara; JUSTITIAM> ; HUMANUM > MUNIRE > 
minir. Inthe district already noted, and for the reason there assign- 
ed, this becomes 6 in FUMARE>/0mi ; PLUARME>//6mi ; FUMANTEM > 
Soma, 


e. #+nasal+cons., or #+nasa+lfinal vowel (except a). 


Derunctum> déf3; VeRopuNUM> Verde; uNUM>@&. be- 
comes @&, as in French. 

In all the poems writtenin assonance, #, in this position, rhymes 
with # before an oral consonant.144 The statement made by Suchier'4s 
that all the vowels took the nasal sound at the same time, is incor- 
rect so far as # is concerned. Nasal #4 was unknown to Palsgraves® 
(15 30), and Dubois states also that in wz the w has the pure vowel 
sound. 47 It was only in the second half of the sixteenth century 
that w had, in this position, the nasal sound @. 


141 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 77. 142 Van Hamel, ‘Rec. de Moll.,’ cxxx., 

143 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 77. 144 Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 81. 

145 In Griiber’s ‘Grundriss,* i. 576. 

146 Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, ‘Le Seiziéme sitcle en France,’ p. 214. 147 Lbid., 214. 
148 /bid., p. 214. 
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TREATMENT OF au. 


a. Tonic az in an open syllable becomes 


CLAUDERE>&/or,; PAUPERUM>fov ; AURUM>o9r; *AUSET>o2. For 
this av, 90 was found in a few of the Latin inscriptions before the 
time of Augustus. In Cato, Varro and Festus it is more common, 
and is nearly always found before d, f, 4, r, and impurets9 s, The au 
sometimes also passed into # before d, fand1s°s. The following is 
the development of az to given by Liicking au>0du>06>00,>0 
(=o). There was first regressive assimilation of the a to the u, by 
which the former was changed to 6; then regressive assimilation of 
the w to the ¢, by which the former was changed to 6, and later, to 0. 
That this was an open o is shown by the evidence of the other Ro- 
mance Languages: cf. the Italian.ts2 In the Oaths, Eulalia, and 
Alexis this gives g, but in the Leodegar we also find au (Causa, 35 a), 
and so also in the Passion.'53_ Inall the early texts distinctively Pic- 
ard, this is found as g, and rhymes with*5¢4 9. 


b. Tonic au preceded by yod. 


CAUSAM> &6z; CAUDAM>4£0. In this class of words the au must 
first have have passed to 9, and this o must have been treated in the 
same way as tonic g in an open syllable and diphthongised to 6. It has 
already been shown at how early a period this change of au to 0 took 
place,—a period long before the diphthongisation of original 9. In 
all the early Pic. texts, however, this a is still maintained : coses (‘Ch. 
du. Verm.,’ xxxix. 11); choses (ibid., vi. 22); cose (‘Mis.,’ lii. 3); cose 
(Aniel’, 121). 

In Crinon this is found as 0: Cose (Sat., vii. 7; v. 48); and so also 
in the Franc-Pic., 1891. p. 207. In the ‘Evan. s. St. Matt.’, both forms 
are found: seuz (v. ii; v. 32): 4oz (v. 23); in the ‘Suite du Cél. Mar.’ 
coze (42). As the form ev (6) does not appear in any work previous 
to the present generation, it is impossible to show whether it has long 
existed in the patois alongside of the probably more frequent cose, 
or whether it is of recent origin. 


c. Tonic or pretonic av+cons.+yod. 


GAUDIA> Zué; GAUDIOSUM > ; *CAUSIIRE>Suézir; ABAUBIARE 
abuéji. This aw became o at an eany period,'ss and is found as o 
in the same early texts as mentioned for tonic au, and as au for the 
same texts in which tonic aw remains. In the early texts distinctive- 
ly Picard, it is found as 0. This oe unites with a parasitic 7 developed 
by the yod to produce the diphthongue ¢7, which is found in rhyme 
with g in the Alexis.t56 From the beginning of the thirteenth centu- 

149 Liicking, ‘Mundarten,’ Pp. 139. 150 Corssen, ‘Aussprache des Lat.,” i. 
151 Liicking, ‘Mundarten,’ 140. 152 Liicking, ‘Mundarten,’ p. 140. 

153 /bid. p. 140. 154 See ‘Mis.,’ Strophe ix. 155 Liicking, ‘Mundarten,’ p. 140. 
156 Liicking, ‘Mundarten,’ p. 141. 
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ry this of is found in rhymes with o7 from tonic é libre, and of from o 
+parasiticts7 7. This is found as o7 in the O. Pic. texts : coisir (‘Mis.,’ 
ccev. Joie (‘Mis.,’ cxxxi. 7, ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ i. 14. 


d. Pretonic au. 


; LAUDARE>/ui; GAUDARE>Zuir; AUDIRE>duir: 
AUSARE>92?; ALAUDETTAM>a@luet. This gave, in the early French 
monuments, 9g, but, in the ‘Jonas Frag.’ the St. Leger and the‘ Passion 
du Christ,’ it remained az. It is found with o in the O. Pic. texts :158 
loer (‘Car.,’ xci. 11); oser (‘Mis.,’ ix. 5); soir (‘Car.,’ cexvii. 2); oir 
(‘Auc. et Nic.,’ i, 1). This 0 was found in assonance and rhyme with 
g from Latin g in O. Fr.,"s9 and in the ‘Rec. de Moll.,’ it generally 
rhymes only with g, and very rarely with 9.16 While pretonic g from 
original g has remained g in the patois, pretonic g from original ax 
has been diphthongised to w except before s, where the g is kept. In 
its treatment of this au the patois has developed exactly as the French. 

In auir there is no initial @ in any Picard text examined. It is prob- 
ably either the agglutination of the preposition @ to the verb, and 
has arisen through the use of such expressions as, /’é @ uir,*6 etc., 
and hence, /’vo auir, or is the agglutination of the third person 
singular, present indicative of the auxiliary avuér: t/a ui, and hence : 
ila aui. From Picard texts the writer finds no proof in confirmation 
of either theory. 


THE FINAL NASAL SOUND &. 


This is a sound produced by only half closing the nasal passage in 
the pronunciation of French nasal &. This sound is heard in the 
patois in the pronunciation of the final 7 and # of all past-participles 
which in the old texts have these terminations, and also in the pro- 
nunciation of some other words which have been noted, from time to 
time, in the preceding pages. 

All final 7’s and #’s, have not, however, this semi-nasal sound, and 
general rules for its use cannot be given. 

The sound has been produced by a careless articulation of final 7 
and i. In the production of the pure vowels, 7 and #, the muscles in 
the front part of the mouth are brought into action, whereas, in the 
production of the semi-nasal sound, there is only a slight tension 
of a few of the muscles between the mouth and the nasal cavity. 
The origin of this sound is, therefore, due to the law of least action. 

There appears to be a corresponding nasal sound in similar cases, 
but of rare occurrence in the Burgundian diaiect, which is denoted by 
the addition of a final inorganic # in the ‘Noéls Bourguignons’ of 
Bernard de lo Monnoye :—venun (p. 4); mainin (p. 6); venun: 
Comun (p. 16). Inthe first fifty pages of this work these are the 
only words in which this final inorganic nasal is found. 


“457 Schwan, “Grammatik,’ p- 76. 158 Liicking, ‘Mundarten,’ p. 140. 
159 Schwan, ‘Grammatik’, p. 37. 160 Van Hamel, ‘Rec. de Moll.,’ cxxviii. 
161 For similar agglutination, see Griiber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i. 636. 
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THE CONSONANTS. 
THE LABIALS. 


a. As initials the labials remain unchanged : 


BonMU>6w?; POPULUM>fP0f; PARABO- 
LAM>fadrol; VIDERE>Vir; VIVERE>viv; FLOREM>/lor; FIDEM> 
Sué. 

By the addition of the prosthetic ¢, however, these consonants may 
lose their initial place. 

In the patois VENINOSUM has become grimé. This form is given by 
Corblet,: but, in all the O. Fr. glossaries the word is given with an 
initial vy. It has also preserved the initial v in the dialects surround- 
ing the Picard: Norm., vg/imé; Wall., vidmé. The writer is not 
aware of a like change of initial v-2 to gr in any other word, and the 
change cannot possibly be a purely phonetic one. The change is 
probably due to a crossing, in the mind of the peasant, of the old 
form venimd, with grinas. The grimaS caused by the tasting of what 
was venimoé caused by a crossing between the word denoting the re- 
sult and the word denoting the cause. Examples of similar crossing 
in French are :"63 fa//oir, oreste, triers. 

In certain cases initial / is changed to 6: 

1. In the first and second person plural of the present indicative of 
FACERE: 626, 

2. In the whole of the imperfect indicative of the same verb: 
bzué, bzut, bzui, bzugm, bzugt, bzuet. 

3. In the first and second plural of the present subjunctive of the 
same verb: 6265, 

4. In the present participle: 624. 

5. FACTATOREM > 620. 

Anexample of this change is found in Paillard’s ‘Letters Picardes’:!® 
n’ein bezoait que rire. This transformation is not found in Crinon, 
nor in the ‘Célébre Mariage’; but it occurs in the ‘Evangile selon St. 
Matt.’: Bzé donk pénitins konn i feii, (iii. 8). It appears that initial 
J is changed to 6 only when it is followed by z. 


b. 6b, pp, # are reduced to the single labials 4, f, /- 


ABBATEM> @bé,; SABBATI+DIEM>Samdi ; ;  CAP- 
PELLAM> kape/. 


162 ‘Glossaire,’ s. 163 Suchier, in Grdber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i. 629. 
164 Cited by Corblet, ‘Glossaire,’ p. 78. 
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c. Intervocalic 6 becomes the voiced labial 7 as in French: 


DEBERE>dvuér; HIBERNUM>1v¢r ; CABALLUM>gvo. So also in 
O. Pic. deves (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ x, 41); ceval (ibid., ii. 5). 

In GIBACARIAM the intervocalic 6 becomes /, while, in French, it 
remains. In Cachy it becomes Zipeszer. 

In GABELINUM the 6 is changed to the voiced velar g in Cachy, 
goglé. A similar change is found in the name of a village seven 
kilometers north-east of Corbie, where Aibemont is pronounced by 
the peasants, Rigmd. 


d. 6 before x becomes the voiced labial 7 - 

LIBRUM>/iv; LABRUM>/ev; PIPEREM>/fuév; LIBERARE> (/ivrt. 
This change had already taken place in the O. Pic. /ivrer (‘ Mis.,’ 
elxxxv. 7); divre (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xl. 22). 


e. 6 falls before a dental, as in French. 

CUBITUM> DUBITARE>d@uti; OBSCURUM> ABSTENIRE > 
astnir; OBSTINATUM>gstiné; GALBINUM> gan, and its derivative 
ganir. Previous to the sixteenth century the 6 had fallen before s 
also in French, but was restored*6s both in spelling and pronunciation 
through the learned influences of that time. The patois has kept the 
older sound, and the learned influence does not appear in it. 


f. after m falls. 

GAMBAM>gam,; and its derivative agai; UMBRAM>o9m; TOM- 
BARE> (Omi. The 4 was retained in this casein O.-Pic. : onbre (‘ Auc. 
et Nic.,’ xii. 32); ganbe (ibid., ii. 11), 


g. 6664yod becomes the voiceless guttrual 2. 
RUBEUM> CAVEAM<faz; TIBIAM> 


h. Inthe patois no 4 was inserted between the Latin combination 47. 

SIMULARE> Sani; IN+SIMUL>¢s?. vo feré sianan, qu’ ne 
m’avé touquié (‘ Suite du Cél Mar.,’ 40); ‘‘Tu n’ ¢ranes pouant pein- 
dant deux jours el fiéve ’’ Crinon, (‘ Sat.,’ ii. 42). 

The non-insertion of this 4 is the general rule in O. Pic. texts,167 
although examples are found, no doubt due to the dialects of the Ile- 
de-France, and Normandy, in which it is interpolated : asandent (‘Auc. 
et Nic.,’ xxi. 1); ensanble (ibid., xiv. 23); ensan/le, (‘ Mis.,’ Cxxii. 7); 
sanler (tbid., ceix. 10); sanlanche (‘Car.,’ xli. 2); ensanle (* Chev. as 
devs espees ’, 678). 


i. The final Latin combination 6+vowe/+/. 
The result of this combination varied in the O. Pic. texts. For the 


165 Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, ‘Le Seizitme Siécle en France,’ p. 222. 

166 For full treatment of this sound, see Labials+yod. 

167 “ Die Hiilfslaute d und b, welche im Norm. und Fran. zwischen gewissen Consonant- 
gruppen (I-r, n-r, m-1) zu entstehen pflegen, fehlen im Pic. Suchier, (‘Auc.et Nic.,” p. 58). 
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‘Aniel’ Tobler thinks the w of the MS. had the value 7, and placed 
this in his text: Caritav/es (‘Aniel’, 63); verttavles (thid., 64); domp- 
naules (ibid., 322). In ‘Auc. et Nic.’ and the ‘ Recl. de Moll.’ it is 
found as 6: cantefable(‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xli. 24); estable (ibid., xx. 28); 
esperitable (ibid., xxxvii. 14); amiable (* Car.,’ exxvii. 1); amtrable 
(ibid., cxxvii, 2). In the ‘Chartes du Vermandois’ it is found as a: 
paiules (xxii. 42); fatulle (xxxvii. 20). Tobler thinks'®® this «had the 
sound of v for all O. Pic. texts, and in this view he is supported by 
Neumann.'69 In the ‘Chartes du Ponthieu’, Raynaud finds w also, and 
pronounces it v, and is supported by G. Paris,t7° who says this is a 
case in which a careful comparison with the present patois would be 
of great use. In the present patois of Cachy, 64+ vowel+/ gives two 
results: 6 and v. The pronunciation of the older people is always 
fav (TABULAM), but the French has encroached extensively, and the 
younger people pronounce it /a4. It is evident from this that, at no 
very remote period, the pronunciation of this termination was always 
v. Inthe ‘Suite du Cél. Mar.’ (629) the rhyme fave: rave is found. 
These words are also written with avin Crinon: éave (1, ii. 17); rave 
(I, ii. 18). This 6 does not become «# in any part of the Somme. The 
evidence of the modern patois seems, therefore, so far as the Somme 
is concerned, to confirm the opinion of Tobler, Neumann, Raynaud 
and G. Paris, that the w of the O. Pic. MSS. had the sound of vz. 


TREATMENT OF 


a. Initial f before a consonant remains, as in O. Pic. 

PLACERE>Plezi: PROBARE>/fruvl; PREHENDERE>/rg. From the 
word petit, which existed in O. Pic., the form fafjo/ was formed in 
modern Pic.171 at a time when the a between the consonants had not 
yet fallen. When this 2 fell it became ffjo/, but, as f before ¢ always 
falls in the patois of Cachy, as in French,!72 this has become “ofin 
the patois of to-day. The sound ffof is still heard in the patois ot 
Villers-Bretonneux. 


b. Intervocalic / becomes the voiced labial v, as in French. 

SAPERE> Sdvuér; RIPAM>Yriv; APERTUM>uzver. SoalsoinO. Pic.: 
savons (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xxxix. 23); rive (thtd., xxviii. 5); coverra 
(‘ Mis.,’ xxxvili. 7); covert (ibid., xcv. 7); savoir (‘Aniel’, 1.), 

In the ‘Mis.,’ however, the form dessaboure occurs, rhyming with 
Zaboure (clix. 1). The form with 4 is an archaism. In order that / 
should become v it was necessary for it to pass through the interme- 
diate stage 6, and this form shows that stage. 


c. p before r becomes the voiced labial v, as in French. 
PIPEREM>fuéy ; SEPERARE>S¢vrl; CO+OPERIRE>fuvrir. This 


168 ‘Aniel’, xxxii. 169 ‘ Laut- und Flexionslehre *, P, 110, 170 Remania, vi. 617. 
171 Corblet, ‘Glossaire ’, s. v. 172. Schwan, ‘Grammatik’, p. 45. 
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change had already taken place before the time of the O. Pic. texts - 
sevrer (‘ Mis.,’ clxxxv. 6); covert (tbid., xcv. 7). 


d.. before a dental is assimilated to the dental, as in French, and 
then a reduction to a single dental takes place. 
ACCAPITARE> @kati; RUPTAM> rut; TEPIDUM>Yed. The combi- 
nation has developed in the following way : (or pd)>4t> tt> 7. 


e. Final f after a liquid falls, as in French. 

CAMPUM> COLPUM>&0é; CoRPUS>4gor. The fis found in O. Pic.: 
canp (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xxvi. 22); coup (‘ Mis.,’ ev. 2), except in CORPUS 
where it fell before the dental s: cors (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ ii. 11). Tillthe 
sixteenth century this final # was still pronounced in French, but, 
from that time, the tendency began to unite the terminations -a/, -of, 
-ep, -oup, -amp, in rhyme with the terminations -a/, -a, -é, -et, -of, -out, 
-ant.+73 


TREATMENT OF v. 


a. Intervocalic v remains, as in French. 

VIVAT> viv ; LEVAT>Jov ; LEVARE > DEVENIRE>dznir. O. Pic.: 
devinreut (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xxxiv.16): /ever (tbid., ii. 30); vivter(‘ Car.’ 
civ. 7); viveche (tbid., cxii. 4). In certain cases it falls, as in French: 
VIVENDA>vjan. Here it has disappeared through dissimilation. In 
this word it had already fallen in O. Pic.: viande (‘ Mis.,’ xx. 10). !n 
por, which G. Paris!74 derives from pAVOREM, the dental labial 7 was 
assimilated to the labial vowel on each side of it, and became the 
labial vowel #. This # was afterwards fused with the following 0.175 

In PAVONEM, which has become £4, a similar change has taken 
place: CHARIVARIUM, or, ac- 
cording to some, CHALYBARIUM has given 4ar7bari in the patois. 

Littré (s. v.) says the word is unknown in O. Fr. before the four- 
teenth century, and all the examples given by him after that time have 
av: chalivart, or charivari. Scheler'76 gives for the O. Fr. cartbari 
and chalivali. The forms chalivari and charivari might come from 
either of the Latin types given above. The form 4aribari would 
indicate that it is a word of learned origin froma type CHALYBARIUM. 
It may be that the original formin French was charidari, and that the 
termination -4ar7 has been changed to -vari after the analogy of other 
popular expressions denoting noise, such as: haurvari, boulevari, 
and that the original form has been kept in the patois of Cachy. But 
the insufficient material given in the glossaries renders it impossible 
to say what the original form was. 


b. Final v. 
OVUM>#; BOVEM>#6i%; NOVUM>#ii; NERVUM>merf; SERVUM> 
serf. After a diphthongue it falls, and in other cases becomes the 


173 Thurot, * De la Pron. frang.,’ ii. a1. 174 Romania, x, 46. 
175 G. Paris, idid., x. 46, 176 ‘Dict. Etym.,’ s. v. 
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voiceless labial 7. After a diphthongue it became mute about the 
middle of the twelfth century,177 but it still continued to be written in 
all the texts: dbuef (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ X,7; xxii, 17); (‘Car.,’ exlvi, 
4); before the s of the nominative case, however, it was dropped in 


all cases. 
In O. Pic., asin O. Fr., all final voiced consonants became voiceless. 


c. Words of Germanic origin which had an initial w in German. 


Gothic, WASTJAN > watt; M.H.G., WASTEL O. H.G., war- 
TEN>wardi; O.H.G., wWAG>wag. The process of bi-lingual cross- 
ing has taken place in these words. The initial part of these words 
is not taken from the latinised form of the Germanic original but the 
Germanic original is kept, and the rest of the word comes from a 
latinised base. The same has taken place in these words in French,178 
but, while the Picard has kept the Germanic w, the French has 
changed it in accordance with French phonetic laws. 

This initial w is found in the ‘Chartes du Verm.’: wage (xxvi. 5); 
warandise (ii, 19); werpie (iii, 9); werpirent (viii, 5); wil/iame (xxxix, 
5). Inthe Wallonian these words have been treated in the same way 
asin Pic.: water, watiau, warder,179 wach, wafré, wagetr, 
r'wert, wazd.181 

In Cachy, O.H.G. wat has given gé. In this case the French word 
has been adopted into the patois. In the patois there are two words 
in which the initial w is not due to German influence, but comes from 
initial vu of the O. Pic. These are wid and widi, which, in O. Pic. 
were vuit (‘Car.,’ x, 4); and wuidier (‘Car.,’ clxxxvi, 2). These 
forms were derived by Storm:82 directly from vipuus, and vipUARE. 
But, besides the difficulty arising from the change of meaning, the 
intervocalic d would fall. Forthese reasons Schuchardt'83 does not 
accept Storm’s originals and gives the bases as *vocitum and voct}- 
TARE, from older forms *vacirus, *vACUITUM, *VACITARE>VACUI- 
TARE. Thomsen? also considers these forms as the originals, and, 
later, Flechiat8s came to the same conclusion independent of either of 
his predecessors. Accepting these as the bases, the present form of 
Cachy is derived in the following way: vocirum>vOCTUM> voictu> 
voitu>VUOIDU> vuid> wid. 

In Cachy the Gothic da/vavései 86 has become mawé. According to 
Diez187 this has developed as follows: The corresponding adjective 
must have been da/vavest>balvesi>balvais, and by the change of 4 
to m through crossing with MALE.—ma/vats. Then a parasitic was 

177 Griber in Zeits. f. R. Ph., ii. 461. 178 Suchier, in Griber’s *Grundriss,’ i, 630. 

179 Vermesse, ‘Dict. du pat. Wall.,’s. v. 180 Forir, ‘Dict. Liég-fran.,’ s. v. 

181 Horning, Zeits f. R. Ph., ix.494. 182 Romania, ii, 327. 183 /bid., iv, 256 

184 /bid., iv, 257 et seg. 185 Archivio Glott, Ital., iv, p. 370. 

186 I give the original suggested by Diez, as the question still remains im statu guo, this 
origin neither being accepted nor replaced by a better suggestion. 

187 ‘Wérterbuch,’ s. v. 188 Romania, iii, 384. 
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developed before the /, after which the 7 fell, giving mauvats,—the 
form in French. Thus farthe Cachy form developed in the same way 
Before the w united with the @ to form the sound g the v was assimi- 
lated to the w, giving mauvé>mawé. 


TREATMENT OF /. 


a. Intervocalic / remains, as in French. 


DEFENDERE>@éf¢d; O. Pic.: defendr: 
(‘Mis.,’ vi, 1; clii, 12); defier (‘Car.,’ clxxxvi, 5). 


b. / after ” and r remains, asin French. 

INFANTEM>(/@; INFERNUM>?/er; INFIRMUM>? ferm; PERFEC- 
TtuUM>parfui. O. Pic.: enfant (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xi, 2); enferm (‘Car..’ 
Ixv, 6); parfit (ibid., cciv, 11); parfait (ibid., \vii, 12). 


THE DENTALS. 


a. As initials the dentals remain unchanged. 


DENTEM>@?: DIGITUM>@ui; DONNARE>dont; TERRAM> fer, 
TELAM>(ué/; TARDARE>(/ardi. In TREMERE the initial compound 
tr has been changed to &r, as in French. 

G. Paris remarks?®8 that changes similar to this take place in othe: 
languages,—the Catalan and Provengal,—in which the forms faire 
and maitre cannot come from PATREM, MATREM, but must come from 
later forms *PACREM, MACREM. He omits to note, however, that in 
Provengal, TREMERE does not change the /toc, but has fremir. How 
the change has taken place is still unexplained. 


b. Intervocalic d falls as in Fr. 


FIDARE>/fiji: NODARE>#0i1; VEDERE>Vir; LAUDARE>J/ui. The 
voiced dental first becomes /, and, in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury this sound was gradually lost.89 It had fallenin Pic. before the 
time of the ‘Reclus de Molliens’ (1180+), for, in this work, Van 
Hamel finds it kept only in one case—sudor (‘Car.,’ ccxxxviii, 10), 
beside suour (ibid., |\xxx, 8). He considers the first of these a word 
of learned origin.19° In later Picard texts it has fallen. 


c. Final d falls as in French. 


NUDUM>2#0; PEDEM>f7i; CAUDAM>¢0; CADET>¢é. Before fall- 
ing, the voiced dental first became the voiceless dental ¢, and this fell 


189 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 581. 1g0 Van Hamel, ‘Rec. de Moll.,’ exxxix 
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about the same time as the original’9: 4.192 It fell at the same time as 
intervocalic d, in the first half of the twelfth century.193 


d. Intervocalic dr. 


CREDERE>&ruér; CLUDERE>A/or; RIDERE>Vir. 
ADRETRO> dryer. The dental was assimilated to the r, giving rvr.t94 
In the patois, in all cases, the two 7’s have coalesced in sound, and 
have become ”. 

In the ‘Alexis’ the writing varies between + and rr, except for the 
future tense where 77 is invariable except in rire.195 In the O. Pic. 
texts the same is the result, in the future the 77 is kept: verrés (‘Auc. 
et Nic.,’ vi, 42); verrtoe (ibid., xiv, 10); verra (thid., iv, 16); Ferrai 
(‘Car.,’ xxix, 9); while, in the other cases the writing varies between 
rand rr: arrier (‘Mis.,’ clxxii, 11); deriere (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xii, 16); 
desirer (‘Auc. et Nic.,” xxxix, 36); enclorre (thid., xii, 25); virent 
(‘Aniel,’ 211), 


In the patois of Cachy, dis not interpolated between / andr and 
nand r. 


e. 


VENERIS+DIEM>v¢rdi; MOLERE>m0/; TENERUM> fer; TENERE+ 
HABEO> faré,; VENIRE+HABEO>varé;, VALERE+HABEO>voré, This 
is characteristic also of the O. Pic., and distinguishes it from the Nor- 
man and French.196 Vaurott (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ i, 1); vouriiés (ibid., 
xxxii, §); vaurott (ibid., xxxiii, 10); vauront(‘Ch. du Verm.,’ xxii, 41); 
tenront (ibid., xvi, 16); terrott (ibid., xxxix, 14); tenre (‘Mis.,’ cxxxiv. 
9). 

f. d before consonants is assimilated to the consonant as in French, 
and then falls. 

AD+PORTARE> dporti; AD+CAPTARE>@kati; ADVENIRE> dvuir. 
The assimilated element had already fallen in O. Pic. : avenir (‘Car.,’ 
xlvii, 2); acater (ibid., ccxxx, 3); aventure (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xx, 24); 
aval (ibid., xii, 18). 


g. Final d after x falls. 

PREHENDERE>/fren, MUNDUM>mg; FUNDUM>/9. This is still 
kept in O. Pic. texts, but, when final, it became 4: prent(‘Auc. et Nic.,’ 
ix. 11); prendre (ibid., ix. 10); mont (ibid., vi. 9); monde (ibid., 
xxii. 31); fomdre (‘ Car.,’ clxxxv, 5). 


h. dafter ris kept, as in French. 


TARDARE > /ardi : PER+-DONARE >pardoni ; O.H.G. wartén>wardi, 
O. Pic.: border (‘ Auc. et Nic.,’ vii. 15); corde (ibid., xii. 14); tarder 
(‘ Car.,’ cliii. 2); garder (‘ Mis.,’ Ixviii. 1). 

1gt Schwan, ‘Grammatik,’ p. 46. 192 See treatment of original final ie 

193 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss,’ i, 581. 194 Cornu, Roman/a, vii, 367. 

195 Cornu, Romania, vii, 367. 196 Suchier, ‘Auc, et Nic.,’ p. 58. 
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In the case of PERDICEM>/fertri, the d has become the voiceless t. 
The same change has also taken place in Wallonian—fi2éro, pidtro.197 
The form pertria is cited by Littré:98 from the French of the thir- 
teenth century. This change from d to ¢ had, therefore, taken place 
at a time when final 7 in the cluster r¢r was still sounded, and the 
change is due to the analogy of other words ending in rfr; for exam- 
ple, O. Pic. meurtre, or in ¢, a combination much more common 


than dr. 


TREATMENT OF ¢. 


a. Intervocalic 7 falls, as in French. 


AMATUM > ¢mé; ROTAM> ; ROTUNDUM> 77; CANTATA> This 
f first became d, then 6—the sound it had at the time of the ‘‘Alexis’’— 
and then fell at the same time as original intervocalic d,—in the first 
half of the twelfth century.199 This had fallen in all cases before the 
‘“Reclus de Moll.’ (1180+4-): jourées, desaornées, raornées, ratornées 
(‘Car.,’ v.); roond (‘ Mis.,’ cclx. 9); entrée (* Car.,’ vi. 10). 


b. Final / falls, as in French. 


NATUM>#é; AMAT>¢m; MARITUM>mari; PERDUTUM>/erde. 
Final ¢ fell in French in the first half of the twelfth century,2°° and 
in Norman at the same time.2o" In Picard, as well as in Wallonian 
and Lorraine, it was retained later than this, especially after ~.202 In 
‘Auc. et Nic.’ it is still preserved in 7u¢(xiv. 6), although it has fallen in 
entendu (vi. 1), and perdu (xxiv. 39). Inthe ‘Char. du Verm.’ (1200- 
1250) final ¢ is in a state of transition. After a consonant it is begin- 
ning to fall.2°3 It is still kept between original vowels in the endings 
-et, -iet, -it, -att, -ut.204 In the ‘Aniel’ (about 1291) the final ¢ is stil] 
kept after a tonic vowel.2°s Final ¢ was, therefore, preserved in 
Picard till the end of the thirteenth century—a century and a half 
later than in Norman and French. It fell first in Picard after a tonic 
vowel, and was kept longest after a tonic vowel. In amar it had 
fallen in the ‘ Rec de Moll.’ ; aime (‘ Car.,’ iii. 9); but we find dechut 
in ‘Aniel’ (234). 

The French words of learned origin gas¢rite (GASTRITUM) and nitrate 
(NITRATUM) have been introduced into the patois, but the termination 
te has been changed to 4—gasétrik, nitrik, after the analogy of the 
adjectives ending in 4; for example, 4gmt, etc. 

In the patois sttim has followed the same course as other words 


198 * Dict. Fran.,’ s. v. 
199 Suchier in Grober’s ‘ Grundriss ’, i. 581. 200 lbid, 
201 Suchier, ‘ Reimpredigt ’, xix. 202 Suchier, ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ 58. 
203 Neumann, ‘ Laut- und Flexionslehre’, p. roa, 
204 Neumann, ‘ Laut- und Flexionslehre ’, 103, 205 Tobler, ‘Aniel’, xxv. 
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with final 4, and has become sw?. The ¢had already fallen at the time 
of the ‘Rec. de Moll.’: soz (‘ Car.,’ xcii, 10; ‘ Mis.,’ exxxiii, 4). 


c. fafter consonants remains, as in French. 


RUPTAM> rut; PARTIRE>fPartir; PORTAM>fort; DICTAM> dit; 
CANTARE>44GH. O. Pic.: paistre (‘Aniel’, 20); droiture (ibid., 31); 
parte (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ ii. 4); Parter (tbid., x.11); planter (ibid., xiv. 22): 
tainture (‘ Mis.,’ 1xxxvii. 10). 

While in O. Fr. ¢ followed by flexional s was always indicated by z, 
this transcription is not found in O. Pic.2% In ‘Auc. et Nic.’ the letter 
2 does not occur, and ¢s is always indicated by s: partés (x. 53); ser- 
gens (ii. 5); dbiautés (iii. 16) etc. 

The majority of rhymes in the ‘ Chev. as ii. Esp.’ show a separation 
between s and 2.207, Inthe ‘Aniel’ z is not found, and, although in 
the ‘Char. du Verm.’ ¢s is generally represented by s, zis occas- 
ionally found ; avefz (xliii. 6); de/etz (v. 28). But in this work z has ° 
the value of voiced s, as is shown by the transcriptions couzines 
(xlv. 19); coze (xlii. 8); devisee (v. 29); mize (v. 58). 


THE SIBILANTS. 
S. 


a. Initial s remains, as in French. 


SAPERE> savuér; SANUM>S@; SOLUM> $0/; SECURUM> 

*SUCTIARE has become $437. Although the writer does not find the 
word in any O. Pic. text, the form must have been, following the 
analogy of other similar words, suchier. The change of the initial 
s to § is due to the assimilating influence of the } of the second 
syllable on the first. A similar influence has taken place in the 
French chercher. 

*sORICIAM has given Sor¥.. The second § has had an assimilating 
influence on the first in the same way as in Si37. 

*SORICARE>Sorhki. The initial s has been changed to } from 
analogy with sor’. Initial sf, s¢ and se are treated as in French: 
STELAM > éfué/, SPINAM > 6pin, SCUTUM> ékii,. The earliest example of 
this sis spede,(‘Eul.,’ 22) in which the prosthetic ¢ had not yet developed. 
By the time of the ‘‘Alexis,’’ however, it had developed both after a 
vowel and consonant. Suchier28 says this e developed from the 
passage of the s into the next syllable, and that it had originally the 
sound of 7,or a sound near 7. In the O. Pic. texts this prosthetic e 
is always found: esco/e (‘ Mis.,’ xxviii.1); escrtre (ihid., ccxxxvi. 5); 
esperer (‘Car.,’ xxx. 5); estelee (‘Ch. du. Verm.,’ iv. 10); estotle 
(‘ Auc. et. Nic.,’ xxiv. 87). In the development of this prosthetic e the 


206 Forster, ‘Chev. asiiEsp.,’ lili, 207 Firster, ‘ Chev. as ii Esp.,’ liii, 
208 Gri ber's * Grundriss ’, i. 579. 
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patois of Cachy has gone further than the French, for it has developed 
it in (gsta# (statua)—a word of late introduction into the language. 
This prosthetic vowel has fallen in some parts of the Wallonian and 
Lorraine bordering on German territory.2°9 


b. Intervocalic s remains voiced, as in French. 


PAUSARE > fozi ; MISAM> miz; CAUSAM>4 z. O. Pic.: poser Car.,’ 
xevii. 2); present (‘ Mis.,’ cx. 8)! devise (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ v. 3); mise 
(ibtd., v. 1). Inthe ‘Ch. du Verm.,’ however, this sound is sometimes 
represented by z: coze (xlii. 8); mize (v. 58; roze (xxvi. 3). 


c. Final s falls, as in French. 


MISUM> RISUM> Pri; SPONSUM> épu. 

In the sixteenth century final s was always pronounced before a 
vowel or before a pause. For its pronunciation in other cases, Pals- 
gravero gives the following rules: 

1. When a word ends in two consonants, of which the first is neither 
m,n nor Yr, the first consonant is mute and the second is pronounced : 
coups, loups are pronounced &uz, luz. 

2. When a word ends in three consonants, of which the first is m7, 7 
or r, the second is mute, and the first and last are pronounced : 
bastards, corps are pronounced bastarz, korz. 

3. When a word ends in three consonants, of which the first is 
neither m, 2 nor r, the first two are mute, and the last is pronounced : 
Saictz is pronounced /¢z. 

From the commencement of the seventeenth century final s was 
mute after c, /, 2, r.2% There are some words, however, in which 
final s had fallen much earlier. Darmesteter?!? finds that in the two 
Hebrew-French MSS. of the Vatican, of the end of the thirteenth 
century, final s had fallen in /es, ces, tres, and also in sans, vets, nos. 


d._ s before a consonant falls, as in French. 


VESTIRE>valir; GUSTARE>gult; CASTELLUM>&afj0; BESTIA> 
The fall of this s began in the twelfth century.273. There are already 
cases in the ‘Oxford Psalter’ in which this sis mute,2™ and Férster 
thinks it first fell before 7 and x», but in other combinations continued 
to be pronounced till later than this work. In the ‘ Rec. de Moll.’ s 
before a consonant is beginning to disappear. It has become mute 
before m in the termination -isme.21s In this work s is generally pro- 
nounced before 4. Beside strophes in -o7s¢ (‘Mis.,’ xxiii) there are 
some in -ai/. The terminations -este, -estes, -ele -etes, -oust -ouste, 
-out, -oute are found. The ‘Car.,’ has two strophes in -zs¢, and three in 

209 Suchier, in Griber’s ‘Grundriss’, i. 579. 

210 ‘ Eclaircissement de la lang. fran.’ pp. 24-25. 

211 Thurot, ‘ De la Pron, franc.,’ ii. 66. 212 Romania, iii. 473. 

213 Suchier in Grober’s *Grundriss’ I, 986. 214 Forster, ‘Chev, as ii, Esp.,’ li. 

ars Van Hamel, ‘ Rec. de Moll.,’ cxliii. 
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-it. The ‘ Miserere’ has six strophes in -is¢, and ten in -74. There is 
thus a beginning of the suppression of s before m, before 4, in the 
accented syllable after 7, in the atonic syllable after ¢.2%6 In the 
‘Chev. as ii Esp.’ s is mute before a consonant.217, Neumann thinks 
it became mute somewhat later in Pic. than in the Norman texts from 
which Forster draws his conclusions, but thinks it was mute in th 
‘Ch. du Verm.’ of the first half of the thirteenth century, although it 
was still written. A strong proof of this is that he finds it interpolat- 
ed where it has no etymological justification.218 

In the Hebrew-French MSS. of the Vatican of the end of the 
thirteenth century, s has fallen everywhere before a consonant.279 
RePLICARE has become resf/iki in the patois, and the noun is resp/ik. 
In both these words the s has been inserted from analogy with words 
of learned origin in which s before a consonant is kept, namely, 
respiri, etc. RHEUMATISMUM> riématik, The termination has been 
changed after the analogy of the names of other diseases ending in 
ik, namely, gastrtk, kolik. 


e. Vowe/+ss+vowel. This combination gives voiceless s as in 
French. 


MISSAM> mgs; PASSARE> Pasi; MASSAM>mas. In. Pic. the ss is 
found : masse (‘Car.,’ 1xx, 6); message (tbid., lix, 3); messoner (‘Car.,’ 
exxxi, 6); messe (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xxix, 11); Passer (ibid., xi, 22). 


f. zis treated in the same way as in French. 
ZELOSUM > zalu. 


THE NASALS. 


a. Initial 2 remains, as in French. 


NASUM>#i; NUDUM>#d. In NOMINARE>/omi, the 
initial has become 7/7. So also in NUMERUM>/uméro. The same 
change has taken place in Wallonian: Loumé,220 Loummer.22 The 
change of 7 to 7 is seen in French in niveau. Here the change is due 
to dissimilation, the 7 being changed to » before the fall of the final 2. 
The change of to / in the interior of the word occurs in French 
gonfalon, and orphelin. Jovancoux2?? says the change of to Zin the 
words domi, and /iéiméro is very old, and cites from a text of the thir- 
teenth century: ‘“‘et les ii autres gestes droi ag lommer m’orés’’— 
‘Trouvéres du Nord.’ 

In Cachy SCHOLAM NORMALEM has become éko/ lormal. The 


216 Van Hamel, * Rec. de Moll.,’ cxliii. 217 Forster, ‘Chev, as ii. Esp.,’ li. 
218 * Laut- und Flexionslehre ’, 105. 219 Dar Rk ia, iii, 473. 
220 Forir, * Dict. Liég-Fran.,’ s. v. 

221 Sigart, Dict. du Wall.,’s. v. 222 ‘Glossaire’, s. v. 
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change here is brought about about by assimilation of the » to th. 
preceding 7. It is probable that the change of 7 to 7 in the two words 
fomi and diméro has been brought about in a similar manner—by the 
frequent occurrence of a word ending in / before these words. 


b. Intervocalic # remains as in French. 

MINARE>mni; SANAM>S€#; VENIRE>@ir; PLENAM>P/en. () 
Pic. : demaine (‘Car.,’ cxxii, 5); denier (ibid., 6); tenir 
exxxii, 1); Plenier (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ viii, 9). In ORPHENINUM> 
the 2 is changed to 7 through the principle of dissimilation, as in 
French. 


c. before r. 

TENERUM>(/er; VENIRE+HABEO>varé; TENERE+HABEO> (fare; 
MINARE+HABEO> maré; AD+MINARE+HABEO> amaré. The wis as- 
simulated to the x giving two r’s which coalesce into the sound +. 

Neumann cites a case from the ‘Ch. du Verm.’ in which this assim 
ilation had taken place: ferrott (xxxix, 14). So also in the ‘ Rec. de 
Moll.’ ¢errat (‘ Car.,’ cxlix, 12); but generally the assimilation had not 
taken place: ¢enront (‘Ch. du Verm.,’ xvi, 16); fenrount (ibid.. x\ii, 7; 
tenrott (xxi, 9); tenroient (ibid., xxii, 26); vinreut (‘Auc. et Nic.,’) 
xxvii, 17); ¢enre (‘Car.,’ xIviii, 4). When the vis final it drops before 
assimilation takes place: CINEREM>3$¢n; PONERE>fon. One of the 
characteristics of the Pic. is that d was not interpolated between 
and 7:223 fenre (‘Mis.,’ cxxxiv, 9; ¢fenrai (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ x, 55); 
venrat (‘Chev. as II Esp.,’ 7406); venrons (1bid., 3978), and examples 
just given from the ‘Char. du Verm.’ Rarely the d is found under th: 
influence of the dialect of the Ile de France: chendre (‘Mis.,” vi, 9). 


d. Final # after r falls, as in French. 

INFERNUM>2/er; DIURNUM> Zur; HIRERNUM> iver. Inthe * Bran- 
dan’ and the ‘ Conflictus Corporis et Animae ’ this 7 is still retained 27 
and in the ‘ Reimpredigt’ there is only one case where it has fallen 
(jor: honor, 58). It had, however, fallen in all cases before the end 
of the century, and does not appear in the ‘Rec. de Moll.’: jour 
(‘ Car.,’ xi, 9). 


e. a before a labial remains. 


INVOLARE>24/i ; INFERNUM>2@/fer. O. Pic. : Endler’ (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ 
vi. 10; xx, 27); embler (‘Car.,’ cx, 9); enferm (‘Car.,’ Ixv, 6). At the 
time of the ‘Rec. de Moll.’ the pronunciation of m and ” was the 
same after a nasal vowel.225 Hence embd/er is the same in sound as 
enbler. 


f. The group m’n intervocalic. 
DAMNATICUM> domaz; FEMINAM>/gm,; DOMINAM>da@m; SEMI- 


223 ‘Suchier, ‘Auc, et Nic.,’ 58. 224 Suchier, ‘ Reimpredigt’, xxiv. 
225 Van Hamel, ‘ Rec, de Moll.,’ cxlii. 
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NARE>smi. The a has been assimilated to the m giving mm= 
m in sound. This assimilation had taken place by the end of the 
twelfth century; for, in the ‘Rec. de Moll.,’ we find fame (‘ Car.,’ 
ccxixvii, 4); so also in ‘Auc. et Nic.’: damage (xxix, 33); dame (vi, 36); 
damoisel (xx, 10). 


g. nafter any consonant, except m or 7, remains, as in French. 


JUVENEM> 30”; ASINUM>a@n; GALBINUM> gan. 


h. vin the group zs falls, as in French. 


SPONSAM > MONASTERIUM> mOzer (the 
name of a commune just north of Amiens); PENSARE>fzi, and pés7 ; 
CONSTANTIACUM> &p/@3@. It falls in words of popular formation, but 
is retained in words of learned origin. To this latter class belong the 
two names of places given above, and fZsi. In this case the # had 
already fallen in O. Latin, but by recomposition and analogy it was, 
at a latertime, frequently replaced.226 O. Pic.: peser (‘ Car.,’ cxxv, 2); 
espous (‘ Mis.,’ cclxii, 8); maisne (tbid., cxxix, 8); matson (‘Auc. et 
Nic.,’ xxx, 6); moustier (‘Mis.,’ clvi, 10). This is of popular forma- 
tion, while the name of the commune is of learned formation. 


i. Interpolation of 2. 


MACIONEM> ; PIPIONEM>/229. An example of this interpo- 
lated » is cited by Du Cange227 from the fifteenth century,—fenjons. 
Examples of this are also found in French: /angouste,228 engrot,229 
Ingrandex Angouleme.23" 


TREATMENT OF m. 


a. Initial # remains as in French. 


MANUM>mé; METTERE>smgf,; MANDUCARE>mg2i, MICA> mz, 
MANSIONEM> muéz9. 

As in French, initial # has become # in MAPPAM>nap. The same 
change has taken place in MEsPILUM, which in French gives n2fe. 
Changes of the reverse kind in the interior of the word occur in 
French: venimeux, charme, latimier. \n Wallonian the original m 
is retained. In the following words initial has been changed to 6: 
MISINGAM> bézgg; MITANUM+ROT ; the O. Pic. mitaclé has 
become bi/ak¢é. and MORNIFLE>4ornif. For this change the writer 
sees no satisfactory explanation. 


b. Intervocalic m remains, as in French. 


AMARUM> 4@mer; AMANTEM>¢md@; HUMANUM>dime. O. Pic.: aime 


226 Meyer-Liibke in Gréber’s ‘Grundriss’, 1, 365. 
227 ‘ Du Cange’,s. v. 228 Bugge in Rowm., iv, 253. 
229 Quicherat,‘ Noms de lieux’, 24. 230 lbid. 231 lord. 
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(‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xix, 11); alumer (ibid., xvii, 13); amor (ibid., ii, 16): 
lamentant (‘ Car.,’ clxxxii, 9). 


c. Final m. Its influence remains in nasalising the preceding vowel. 


REM>?7¢ EXAMEN>€¢Sf; RACE"IEM>ruéz?; FAMEM>/¢. 


d. m before a dental becomes , as in French. It is partially assim- 
ilated to the dental. 


SEMITABIUM> COMITEM>&D¢; TUAM+ AMITAM> This par- 
tial assimilation had already taken place in O. Pic.: sentier (‘Car’., 
ccxxiii, 8); confer (‘ Mis.,’ xlii, 7); conte (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ ii, 34). 


e. m before a labial. When the labial falls, the m remains ; when 
the labial remains, the influence of the m remains in nasalis- 
ing the preceding vowel. 


GAMBAM> gam; TEMPLUM>/?p; IMPERIUM> fir. As the combi- 
nation vowel+né, had, in O. Pic. the same sound as vowe/+mb, we 
find both m and # in the same text: gave (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ ii, 11) ; Zavs 
(tbid., ii, 8); tempeste (‘ Car.,’ cxxx, 3); femprer (‘Mis.,’ xxiii, 5). 


f. m after r remains, as in French. 


DORMUNT>dorm; ARMA>arm; LACRIMAM>darm. O. Pic.: SER- 
MON (‘Car.,’ Ixxii, 2); armeiire (‘Mis.,’ xciii, 11); /armoiier (ibid.,’ 
Ixxxv, 2). In pDoRMITORIUM, after the fall of the pretonic vowel, the 
medial element, m, in the triple ‘combination of consonants, fell, as 
in French, giving dortuér. 


THE LIQUIDS. 


L. 
a_ Initial 7 remains. 

LUNAM> LAVARE>/avi; LIBRUM>/iv; LECTUM>Z®. O. Pic.: 
lairés (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ viii, 35); it (tbid., qi, 21); Hivre (ibid., xl, 22); 
liu (‘ Car.,’ Ixxxv, 3): lentiu(‘Car.,’ cx, 8). In LUSCINIOLUM> 
the Zhas become vas in French. In ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ the 7 is still kept; 
lorseilnol (xii, 6). In the interior, and at the end of a word, this 
change of / to r is common in French: éfitre, chapitre, apdtre, 
gorpil.232 This change was already known in Latin:233 LATIALIS 
(Ov. Plin.)=Latiaris (Cic.) ; LINEALIS (Amm.)=LINEARIS (Plin.) 

From *LuTARE, a frequentative verb /ié¢/i was formed in the patois. 
After the formation of this verb, the initial 7 has been changed to m 
by the process of differentiation. Compare a change of / to ” due to 
the same cause in French guenoutlle, and cenelier.234 In the follow- 


“932 Cited by Littré (‘ Dict. fran.,’ s. v.), from the thirteenth century. 
233 Bugge, Xom., iv, 352. 234 Tobler, Room., ii, 244. 
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ing words initial 7 is vocalised to 7.: ; LEVAS>jév ; LEVAT 
>jiv; LEPOREM>jov ; LUPUM+GERULPHUM>76-wdru ; LAPINUM235 > 
jape. The first four of these words would seem to point to the fall of 
/, the 7 arising from the dipthongisation of the tonic g: but the last 
two words show that this cannot be the case, and clearly show vocal- 
isation. This vocalisation had not taken place in O. Pic. 

In the noun zamponzé from A. S. LAPPIAN, and mokar from Norse 
LOCKAERD, the initial 7has become ”. This change of 7 to » takes 
place in French niveau (O. Fr. dive/), and cenelier through dissimila- 
tion. But the same process cannot have caused the change in the two 
words given from patois. 


b. Intervocalic / remains, as in French. 


ALAM>¢/; TELAM>(fuél, PALATIUM>/a/g ; VOLERE>vuluér. The 
It. COLONNELLO has become 4urgnel, corpulentia>korpords. The 
forms coronnels, coronal, couronne/ were very frequent in the Fr. of 
the sixteenth century.236 Littré237 cites the form corporance from 
Morot. This is the form of the word in the patois of Geneva.238 The 
form surgne/ is due to the principal of differentiation,—the / being 
changed to r to differentiate it from the final sound—/._ In sgrporas, 
the / has become ¢ by being assimilated to the preceding r. 

In the following words the 7has been changed to r through the 
process of differentiatlon: ULULARE> CALCULUM> haréiil; CAL- 
CULARE>farkili. The form guerculant is cited by Littré from Eus. 
Deschamps. The / is probably changed to r 
through crossing with the O. Pic. prou. The change from /to r is 
extremely rare in O. Pic. texts, and in those which the writer has ex- 
amined only two examples are found: Bertremiu (‘Ch. du Verm.,’ 
XXXV, 4). 

In the following words the 7 has fallen without leaving any trace : 
ELEMOSYNM>amon ALENAM>@2. 

FOrster239 points out similar cases of the fall of the 7 before a con- 
sonant in the ‘Chev. as ii Esp.,’: chevacie (10426); amosne (10786); 
gues (8751): mos (8405). So alsoin the ‘Ch. du Verm.,’: as (xiv, 2); 
nus (xiii, 2); Wildame (v, 18). As 7 falls regularly before a consonant 
in the Eastern dialects, this is probably due to their influence on the 
Picard. 


c. Final after a labial falls. 


TABULAM> “fav and POPULUM>/fép; Tave 
(‘Crinon Sat.,’ I ii, 11); é¢ave (idid., 1, ii, 7); risibe (ibid., ii, 15; 
impossibe (ii, 16); fave (‘Cél. Mar. Suite’, 629). In Picard texts 
earlier than this it is still found : amiable, amirable, caritable, durable, 
plorable (‘Car.,’ cxxvii); dampnavies (‘Aniel’, 321); pardonnavles 


235 Diez, ‘ Wirterbuch’, s. v. 236 Littré, ‘ Dict. fran.,’ s. v. 237 lbid.,s. v. 
238 /bid., s. v. 239 ‘Chev. as II Esp.,° xlviii. 
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(tbid., 322); caritavles (tbid., 63); veritavles (ibid., 64). It fell here 
owing to the difficulty of sounding the final liquid after a labial. 


d. /falls after m. 

IN+SIMUL> SIMULARE>Sani. Tranes 
(‘ Crinon,’ ii, 42); séazan (‘Suite du Cél. Mar.,’ 40). In earlier texts 
it is kept; sander (‘Mis.,’ ccix, 10); sanle (ibid., \xxxii, 4): ensanl: 
(7bid., cxxii, 7); sandler (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xxxii, 16). The 7 falls in this 
case in the patois for the same reason as after a labial. 


e. Final 7 after & falls for the same reason as in the two preceding 
cases. 
MIRACULUM> mirak; SPECTACULUM> Spektak; ORACULUM> 


f. In the combination 7+consonant a parasitic # is developed before 
the 7, which then falls. 

FALSUM>/0; CALIDUM>40; ALTUM>6; CABALLUM>gv0; VALERE 
+HABEO>voré. 

The earliest example known of the development of this w is found 
ina text dated 1044.24° In the ‘‘Alexis”’ it has not yet developed,24" but 
its development was completed in the twelfth century.242 

In the ‘ Rec. de Moll.’ the w is everywhere developed,243 and in all 
later Picard texts: ¢emporaus i aus (‘ Mis.,’ li): haut: s’esvaut (ibid., 
cliii) ; fius: (‘Car.,’ Ixii); aucun (‘Car.,’ xxxix, 9); aube (tbid., 
Ixxiv, 6). 


g. Transposition of 7 takes place in BUCCULAM > d/u&. 

Here the liquid has been attracted by the labial. The 7Z in this word 
is already transposed in the ‘Chev. as ii Esp.’: (4/ouke 3022; 4143). 
Attraction by the preceding consonant takes place in Fr. sang/ot. 


h. Agglutination of 2. 

In the patois a/ Luvgrn corresponds to Fr. L’Auvergne. This is a 
case of the double use of the article. The first, owing to its close 
connection with the name, became part of it, so that the popular 
mind lost consciousness that it was the article, and used a second one. 
The same took place in Fr.; de dendemain, and /e lierre. 


TREATMENT OF +r. 


a. Initial y remains. 
RABIEM> ; RATIONEM>réz9, REM>?17@. 


b. Intervocalic remains. 
AMARUM>amgr; DURAM>d@iir; Ger; VOLERE>vuluér; O. Pic.: 


240 Suchier in Gréber’s ‘Grundriss I, 582. 241 G. Paris, ‘Alexis’ 101. 
242 Suchier in Grijber’s ‘Grundriss’ I, 582. 243 Van Hamel, ‘ Rec, de Moll.,’ cxl. 
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mirabile (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ v. 4); moeurent (ibid., vi, 31); mire (‘Car.,’ 
xxiii, 2); merite (‘ Mis.,’ cxciv, 3). 

In the patois CATHEDRAM has become 4déz¢l, meaning a chair. 
Jouancoux244 cites many cases of caie//e from the inventories of the 
sixteenth century. But the older form appears to have been caiere. 
This is cited by Jouancoux from a document of Amiens of the fifteenth 
century, and is the only form found in the ‘Rec. de Moll.,” | Jouan- 
coux quotes from a document of the North East, of the year 1340: 
‘*une cayere et plusicurs bancs et sielles.”’ 

The substitution of the / for the rin #azg/is, no doubt, due to a 
crossing between the old form cazdre and sied/e, or sel/e (the latter 
being the pure Pic. form) from SELLAM. In CATHERINAM > Aaf/en the 
r has become 2.245 

In the following cases r has been changed to 7 by the process of 
differentiation: RARUM>ra/; miluér (formed from MINARE); ARMOR- 
1UM>ermoe/, FRAGRARE> flér7ji. 


c. re is simplified to r. 

TERRAM> fer; GUERRAM> der. The simplification of double con- 
sonants was the rule in O. Pic. texts : 24° foureure (Chev. as Il Esp.,’ 
231); entera (ibid., 1025); tere (ibid., 367); guere (‘Auc. et. Nic.,’ 
vi, 34); the double consonant, however, is frequent: guerre (‘Car.,’ 
lv, 7); ¢erre (ibid., xXvi, ©). 


d. Final r after a labial falls. 

LABRUM> /ev; ARBOREM>@O; LIBRUM> /iv LEJOREM>Jcv VIVERE 

viv; fieve (‘Crinon’, ii, 42); teve (ibid., ii, 43); peuve (ibid., iii, 44). 
In the O. Pic. texts it is preserved: Zivre (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xl, 22); devre 
(ibid., xxiv, 19); vivre (‘Car.,’ iv, 3); pompre (‘ Mis.,’ xli, 2). 

In ARBOREM>4@é, the r drops before, as well as after, the labial. 
This is found in the dialect of the Ile de France in Rusteboeuf: 247 
‘Li aubre despoillent lor branches”’, and in the O. Pic. in ‘ Raoul de 
Cambrai’ :248 *‘yvott sur ces haubres ces oisellons chanter.”’ Ther 
has also dropped in this case in MARMOREM> mab,—a form which is 
shown by the 4 to be an introduction from the French, and afterwards 
modified. The x falls in Wallonian before the inserted labial in 
MARMOREM, and also in ARBOREM. abe,249 abre,2s° mabre,25* mabe- 
rier.252 The same forms are found in the ‘Chev. as II Esp.,’: aére 
(6180); mabre (4578). 


e. Final r after a dental falls. 


PERDERE>ferd; ALTERUM>df; MAGISTRUM>mgf; METTERE> 
met. Mait(‘Crinon’, i, 4): ete (ibid., i, 28); r’preine (ibid., 1, ii, 3); 


244 ‘ Glossaire,’ s. v. 245 For interchanges between / and 7, see treatment of 7. 
246 Forster, ‘Chev. as II Esp.,’ xlviii. 247 Cited by Littré, ‘ Dict. fran.,’ s. v., avdre. 
248 Ibid. 249 Sigart, ‘ Dict. du Wall.,"s. v. 

250 Le Grande, ‘ Dict. du Pat. de Lille’, 9. 251 lbid, 

252 Vermesse, ‘ Dict. du Pat. Wall,,’ s. v. 
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In INTRA> ter; and CoNTRA> &déer, the r has not fallen but an ¢ 
has been inserted between the / and r by the process of svarabakhti, 
to render more easy the pronunciation of the difficult combination /. 


f. The final combination s’r. 


CRESCERE> krugt; COGNOSCERE> konuet NASCERE > net. 

In this combination the ¢ has been interpolated between s and 7, as 
in French, and final ~ has fallen, as usual, afterthe dental. The / 
was also inserted, and the final 7 retained in O. Pic.: naistre (Van 
Hamel, ‘ Mis.,’ 428); conatstre (ibid., p. 389). 


‘ 
g. In MascuLuM> mari, the s has been changed to r. 


preinn (ibid., 1, ii, 19); mainde (ibid., ii, 38). It was retained in 
O. Pic. texts: estendre (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ xviii, 9); datre (tbid., xxx, 4); 
defendre (ibid., viii, 16); autre (ibid., ii, 25); aistre (‘ Mis.,’ liv, 7); 
apraindre (‘ Car.,’ Ixiv, 9). 

In the French spoken language final r after a consonant, and 
especially after a voiceless consonant, is on the point of falling.253 
In the patois of Cachy it has fallen both after voiced and voiceless 
consonants. 

The ¢ for s in this word is also found in the Wallonian dialect.254 
Change of s to ry occurs in the ‘Chev. as deus Esp.,’: Aarle (2674) ; 
porterne (9679). This change is also found in O. Fr.: marle, merler, 
varlet ;25s in Catalan: fantarma, and in Port.: cirne.256 This change 
is very frequent in Prov.: a/morna, azermar, ermenda, gleisargue, 
varvassor, yrla, irnelament, dirnat. This change must have taken 
place in French before s became mute before a consonant, 

In French r has two sounds : 257 the guttural » made in the back of 
the mouth, and the lingual r made with the point of the tongue. It 
is the latter of these sounds which has been substituted for s in these 
words.258 This 7 is widely spread in the south of France, but is very 
rare in the centre and north.259 

In BULLAM > 6iir/, the / has either been changed to the lingual 7,—a 
process rendered easy by the close physiological relation between 
these two sounds,—or the 7 has been interpolated, as frequently took 
place in O. Pic. before a consonint: arme (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ vi, 22); | 
pertruis (‘Chev. as deus Esp.,’ 4191); armors (ibid., 5964); carbor- 
niers (tbid., 9224); arportes (ibid., 1080). 


h. In FIRMARE>/remi, the r has been attracted by the preceding 
labial. 


r is the most movable of all the consonants in the Romance lan- 
guages, and is frequently attracted by initial ¢ andf.26 Compare It. 
Beyer, ‘Phonetik’,s2. 254 Vermesse, ‘Dict. du Wall.,’s.v. marie, 

255 Diez, ‘Grammatik ’, i, 239. 256 Rom., iv, 185. 

257 Beyer, ‘ Phonetik’, so. 258 P. Meyer, Rom, iv, 182. 259 /bid. 

260 Diez, ‘Grammatik ’, |. 223. 
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drento, frugare, strupo, Trieste; Sp.: cralo, fraguar; Port.: fremosa,; 
Fr.: brebis, breuvage, fromage, tremper, troubler; O. Fr.: fremer, 
bregier; O. Pic.: aprecoit (‘Chev. as II Esp.,’ 885); herbregerie 
(ibid., 3541); Sremée (‘ Car.,’ clxv, 4). 

Attraction of x by the following consonant takes place in GRANA- 
> gernjé; RANUNCULUM > gernul; Goth.: GREDUS > gerdz; 
Germ.: KratseL>gerzi/. This attraction also takes place in the 
other Romance languages: It.: coccodrillo, farnetico; Sp.: corchete, 
quebrar; Prov.: Duresna. \t also occurs in the Lorraine and Wal- 
lonian dialects: Lorr.: guerneye, perhé, peurnelle, beur/2,;26 Wall.: 
guernier.2& 


TREATMENT OF 


It is chiefly in the initial aspirate in onomatopcetic words, and in 
exclamations, that the patois of Cachy differs from the French in its 
use of the aspirate. In words of Latin origin the writer is not aware 
of any difference between the usage of the Patois and French. The 
same words have dropped the initial aspirate, and the same have it. 
Of pure Pic. words, Corblet2® gives fifty-eight which have an initial 
aspirate, but all of these are not in use in the Patois of Cachy. In 
the following interjections there is an initial aspirate : es—an ex- 
clamation expressing disgust; cry for driving pigs; 
exclamation to make horses go to the right, and the following 
onomatopeetic words: Hg si=to endeavor; huhu—a species of owl, 
the cry of which has given to it its name. 


THE PALATALS. 
¢ BEFORE @ OR 7. 


a. Initial c. 


CENTUM> $2; CERAM> Sir; CEMETERIUM> Simffer; CINEREM> Sen. 

On the development of the palatal c in Pic. there are two theories : 
Diez2®+ considers the ¥ a later development brought about by the 
desire for a greater separation between ¢ and s. Joret26s considers 
that the Pic. has stopped at a stage through which the French also, 
at one time, passed: the French ¢ is a development of this compli- 
cated 

The physiological development of the sound must have been along 
the following line: 4¢>4y>iy>ts>¢$>5. It does not seem to be 
doubted that both French and Picard were, at one time, at the 
stage és. The initial dental sound vanished from the French at the 


261 Adam, ‘ Patois lorrains*, p. 42. 262 Vermesse, ‘ Dict. du Pat. Wall.’ s. — 
263 “Glossaire s.1. 
264 ‘Grammatik ’, ii, 460. 265 C dans les langues romanes, 280, 
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beginning of the fourteenth century.266 The French never got to the 
stage 4, or it never could have developed the sound s out of it. The 
Pic. was already at the stage 4 in the thirteenth century.267_ In ‘Auc. 
et Nic.,’ this sound is always written with ¢: certse (xii, 22); cer) 
(xviii, 27); cie/ (xxiv, 87); cité (xvii, 19). In the ‘Rec. de Moll.,’ it is 
written ch, which, according to Suchier,268 had the sound ¢ (4 chertes) 
(‘ Mis.,’ Ixxvi, 11); chesne (ibid., \xvii, 12); chertain (‘ Car,,’ cxxix, 11): 
chele (ibid., v, 6). 

In the ‘Aniel’ c before e or ze from original a had the same sound 
as ¢ before original e or 7, and this sound is sometimes represented by 
ch, but generally by c.269 Tobler thinks that this ¢ had either the 
sound of modern French ch (3), or the sound of English ch in 
church (t%).27° 

The ‘Chevy. as II Esp.’ is not consistent in the transcription of this 
sound, as it is represented both by ¢ and ch.271 

The evidence of the patois seems to be against the theory of Joret : 
for, according to Suchier, ¢ before e or 7 never had any other sound 
than ¢s in any of the O. Fr. dialects, except those of the N. E. and 
272 of the O. Pic. and its later development ¥, have developed out of 
ts, and are not intermediate between that sound and 4. 


b. Vowel+-c+e or 7, pretonic. 
RACEMUM>ruéz?; VECINUM>véuz? DICEBAT>dizé; AVICELLUM 
>uézje. This gives z, as in French. 


c. Post-tonic vowe/l+c+e or 7. 

DECEM>- di; NUCEM>#u1; CRUCEM>4&rut; 

According to Siemt,273 these two categories (b and c) both gave the 
same result in O. Pic.; namely, 7s: but, whether the s was voiced 
in the former case and voiceless in the latter, he does not state. He 
also finds cases in which c+e or ¢ gives ch orc, but these he considers 
words of learned origin. 

A characteristic which distinguishes O. Fr. from O. Pic. texts is, 
that, while in the former the final combination c+e or 7 gives 7z, in 
Pic. it gives 7s.274 

Darmesteter275 develops the iz as follows: PLACERE>P/acfere> 
plaicjere>plajcere>plaitzir> plaisir (=plezir). But in this he needs 
to show how f/aifzir coeld develop from p/ajcere. This was rejected 
by Horning, who proposes :276 RATJONEM > ral¥onem > ratsonem > rad- 
zonem> raison. 

G BEFORE E OR lI. 
a. Initial g becomes 2, as in French. 

GELARE> 3/i; GENTEM> 22; GENTILEM> 

266 Schwan, ‘Grammatik’, p. 88. 267 ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ 61. 268 bid, 

269 Tobler, ‘Aniel’, xxi, 270 Ibid. 271 Firster, ‘Chev. as I] Esp.,’ 1, 111 

272 Griber’s ‘Grundriss’, l, 580. 273 Ueber Lat. vor und 7 im Pik., p. 14. 

274 Suchier, ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ p. 61; Van Hamel, ‘Rec, de Moll.,’ cxxxvii; Siemt, Of Cit, 
p. 16. 275 Kom, iii, 387. 276 Geschichte des Lat. c, paro. 
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This must have developed along the following line: d>¢7>d)> 
d=>*. In French the dental sound was lost at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century.277_ For ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ Suchier278 cannot decide 
whether it had the sound 3 or @2. 

In GINGIVAM> s¢stv both the initial and medial g have become s. 
Diez279 explains the Fr. gencive by the principle otf dissimilation. It 
is probable that the same change has taken place in the patois, and 
that, afterward, the initial = was assimilated to the sound s. If the 
form gencive could be found in any O. Pic. text it would furnish proof 
of this method of change. This explanation supposes that the prin- 
ciple of dissimilation was stronger in the old language than the 
principle of assimilation, and that the reverse is the case in the 
modern patois—a supposition which involves too wide a field of 
investigation to discuss in this work. 


b. Vowel+ g+e or 7. 

FRIGIDUM>/rii DIGITUM> dui; MAGISTRUM 
> met. 

The g fell, as in French, after a parasitic ¢ had been developed 
before it. So also in O. Pic.: froit (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ vi, 31); fraile 
(ibid., ii, 7); raine (* Mis.,’ cclx, 1); rod (‘ Car.,’ xxx, 1). In the patois 
RELIGIONEM has become ré/iz7, and *CHIRURGIANUM> sériirz7é 
This change of the palatal to a sibilant also takes place in other 
Romance dialects. 

For the dialect of Geneva Littré2® gives cérusien. Inthe Venetian 
dialect z is the only result of g—arzento.28: Inthe Sicilian it becomes 
é—anéilu.282 In Spanish it becomes s after 7 andr: arsen, arsila.283 
In Prov. the same change takes place as in Sp. From O. Fr. Diez 
cites eslonziet and atarzié. In Wallonian it is changed to z in 
Grzien 284 

This change of % to z is due to physiological causes. In both cases 
the sound following it is a front vowel. = is produced by closing the 
teeth and pressing the back part of the tongue against the back part 
of the hard, and the front part of the soft palate, and expiring a cur- 
rent of air: it is, therefore, sounded partly with organs in the back 
part of the mouth, and partly with those ‘n the front of the mouth. 
zis produced entirely by the action of the organs in the front of the 
mouth. Hence the change from = to z is produced by the principle 
of least action—by employing simply the organs in the front part of 
the mouth, instead of combining these with the action of those inthe 


back part of the mouth. 


THE POST-PALATALS. 
C BRFORE A. 


a. Initial pretonic ¢ remains unchanged. 

CANTARE > Adfi; CALEFICARE > CARPENTARIUM> kerpet/i; 
CANCELLARE > Rkasli; CARICARE>keréi 

Schwan. ‘Grammatik 88, 278 ‘Grammatik’, i, 270. 


‘Dict. Fran.,’ s. v. chirurgien. 281 Diez., 269. 
282 lbid. 283 lbid. Forir, ‘ Dict. Litg.-fran.,’ s. v. 
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In the O. Pic. texts it remains before an a, which is preserved: 
caitif (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ i, 2); cans (ibid., i, 8); cavaiz (ibid., ii, 12); 
acata (ibid., ii, 29). In this text it also retains the Latin sound (A) 
before an a, which has become é or 7e, although the transcription 
varies from ¢, gu, &, the former being the most freqnent : 28s éerguier 
(xxvi, 17); a@forkent (xix, 7); ceval (ii, 19); cevalier (li, 25); baceler 
(ii, 31). In the ‘Aniel’ it always remains with the sound 4.286 In the 
‘Chev. as II Esp.,’ &, ¢ and ch are found for c and a.287_ In the ‘Rec. 
de Moll.,’ c before a, which remains, has the same sound as c before 
a, which has become ¢ or 7¢.288 It is preserved also in the ‘Ch. du 
Verm.’ before a, or a which has become #e : 289 acat(v, 2); camp(v, 8), 
cambre (vii, 3); bakeless (iv, 2); eskevins (vi, 4). 

In the ‘ Rom. de la Viol.’ Joret finds the Latin ¢ represented both 
by ¢ and ch—fifteen times by the former, and forty times by the 
latter.220 In many other texts he finds the same variation, and con- 
cludes that c was used in the original, and that the many changes to 
ch were due to the later scribe, and that those are the most authentic 
MSS. in which c is preserved.29: 

In the following words initial c has become g: CABALLUM> gvo ; 
*CATULIARE> gatuili; CARDUUM>gérd, 
and the verb formed from this word, gaérdi. This change of ¢ to gis 
foundin the Wallonian :dégatouier,292 géde.293 Jouancoux cites garde 
and garder from inventories of the eighteenth century. This change 
of cto g has also taken place in the other Romance languages : 294 
It.: Gaeta, gambero, gastigare, gatto, gabbia; Sp.: gambaro, 
gamella, gato, gavia; Prov.: gatand cat, gabia. In French initial ¢ 
has become g, although not before a, in gonfler, gobelet, glas, gras. 
As a medial the change of ¢ to g is quite frequent in all the Romance 
dialects.295 


b. cin the combination cons+ica becomes %, as in French. 


VINDICARE>v?%i; JUDICARE> GRANICAM>grat; NATICUM 
>nak. 

Forster remarks?‘ that this is one of the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the Ile de France dialect from the Picard and others; while 
the former has, as the result of this combination 2, the O. Pic. had 3: 
berchier (‘ Chev. as II Esp.,’ 7924); encarchie (ibid., 3953); decachier 
(ibid., 10593). He says the Picard, however, must have been vacilla- 
ting between = and §, and that this is shown by the occurrence of such 
words as: sagies (5008); mengoigne (5344); 4b/egies (8779). The sound 
% has become universal in the modern patois, except in the following 


285 Suchier, ‘Auc. et Nic.,’ 57. 286 Tobler, ‘Aniel’, xxii. 
287 Forster, ‘Chev. as II Esp.,’ liii. 288 Van Hamel, ‘ Rec. de Moll.,’ cxxxii. 
2% Neumann, ‘ Laut- und Flexionslehre ’, 75. 

ago ‘Joret,’ / dans les langues romances, 223. 291 [bid., 229. 

ag2 Vermesse, * Dict. du Wall.,’ s. v. 293 Littré, * Dict. fran.,’ s. v. carde. 

294 Diez, ‘Grammatik,’ i, 244. 295 Diez, ‘Grammatik,’ i, 244. 

296 ‘Chev, as II Esp.,’ liv. 
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words : COLLOCARE>4u¢éi; CANEM>€j2: MERCA- 
tuM>marét. These are semi-patois forms, and the change from 
c(=k) to ¢ is due to French influence. In ‘Auc. et Nic.’ the & is still 
unchanged : céen (x, 47); Cerguier (xxvi, 17). The sound ¢ in these 
words has developed along the following line: £>47>%>¢s>&(=0). 


c. ¢ in the combination vowe/+c+tonic a, where the preceding 
syllable has a secondary accent. 


NECARE> muéjl: PACARE>pPuéji; IMPLICARE>2p/uéji; LOCARE> 
duéji. Asis French, the ¢ fell after a parasitic 7 had been developed 
before it. 


d. Cons-+e+final a. 


BLANCAM > 6/44; MUSCAM > SECCAM> sek ; BUCCAM> VAC- 
cam>vwak. O. Pic.: db/anke (‘Mis.,’ Ixxxviii, 6); bowke (* Car.,’ Ixxv, 6). 
In North Normandy?297 also c before @ remains unchanged, as in Picard. 
Joret says the population of the district of the North of Normandy in 
which the ¢ remains is chiefly of Norse origin. This is shown by 
their physiognomy and by the etymology of the majority of the names 
of places in this territory.298 But before the Norse were established 
in this territory it was already inhabited by another Low German 
stock—the Salian Franks.299 The language spoken by these Low 
Germans kept the original Indo-European guttural, while the High 
German tribes which peopled that part of French territory in which 
& became §, changed the Indo-European guttural to a spirant.3%° In 
the Norman-Picard district the Latin language was spoken by Low 
Germans, whose mother-tongue kept the guttural, and they kept it 
in their adopted language; in that part of France in which & became 
$, High Germans, whose mother-tongue changed the guttural to a 
spirant, changed it also in the adopted language. 


G BEFORE A. 
a. Initial g remains. 


GAMBAM> gam; GARDINUM>-gard?; GALBINUM>gan. O. Pic.: 
ganbe (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ ii, 11; xii, 28); gardin (ibid., iv, 21); garbe 
(‘Car.,’ ev, 3); gaber (ibid., \xxii, 2). The same causes which pre- 
served Latin ¢ before a must have caused the preservation of g 
before a. 

In GANGRAENAM> fagren, the principle of dissimilation has caused 
the change of g to & In Ger. WAUDE>L. *GAUDAM>hod, and 
GoFRUM > fof. the patois has an initial aspirate. Thisis not a change 
of gto 4, but, after the initial g, an aspirate sound was developed, 
giving gh, and then the g dropped. It is the same process by which 


297 ‘ Du Patois Normand ’, 133. 298 [bid., p. 177. amin) 
299 Joret, ‘ Du Patois Normand’, p, 271. 300 /bid., 172. 
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Latin words with initial / have developed 4, as the initial sound in 
Sp.: f>/h>h; FERRUM>Alierro; FILIUM> hijo. 


b. Intervocalic g. 


PLAGAM>P/é; PAGANUM>Pé&2; LIGARE>/uéji; FUGAM>/iit. As 
in French, the g falls after a parasitic 7 has been developed before it. 


THE VELARS. 
C. 


a. Initial ¢ remains, as in French. 


CURSUM>&ur; CORNA>&orn; CODAM>&é5; CORNUM>for. In the 
patois initial c has become ¢ in COQUERE>¢#éir; CONSUERE> ééd, 
COLLIGERE> ¢élir. These have developed after the analogy of words 
with initial c+e or 7; but the latter have developed one stage further 
than the former: 4>47>%>¢s>¢ (=d), 


b. Intervocalic velar c falls, as in French. 


SECURUM> Sér; *PLACUTUM>fii; FOCUM>/@ ; JOCUM>Z@; Locum 
>je. O. Pic.: fu (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ iv, 8); sedzr (‘Car.,’ Ix, 10); sex 
(‘ Mis.,’ ceviii, 9); (‘Car.,’ Ixxxv, 3); (‘Car.,’ Ixii, 4). Inthe 
patois AcuTuM>becomes and ACUTIARE>ad@%izzi. In these 
words the velar c must have changed first to the medial velar ¢, and 
this g then developed in the same way as g before e or 7: g>g7>d 
>dz. In O. Pic. the medial velar is found aguisier (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ 
viii, 8; xvi, 24); agu (‘Car.,’ xliii, 7); agutsier (‘ Mis.,’ cxxxii, 12). 


c. Initial c before x or 7, remains, as in French. 


CRUCEM>&rui; CREDERE>&ruér; CLAUDERE> &lor; CLAVEM> &/é. 
In CRIBRUM>g7vidé, and CLAUDIUM> g/0d, it is changed to the medial 
guttural g. The same change has taken place in Fr. g/as. 


VELAR g. 


a. Initial g remains, as in French. 


GUTTAM> GUSTAM>2u; GUBERNARE>guverni. QO. Pic.: go- 
Jouser (‘ Mis.,’ cciv, 2); guerroiir (‘ Car.,’ xxxi, 8). 


THE SPIRANT J. 


a. Initial 7 remains £, as in French. 


jam>¥o; JUVENEM> on; Jocum>Z@; in the patois juNICEM has 
become véni$. This change is due to a crossing between }éni¥—the 
form we should expect—and vé&. 
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THE LABIALS+YOD. 


a. b+yod. 

RUBEUM > CAMBIARE>442i; RABIEM> rat; *SA- 
gium>sa@az. According to Schwan,3 this gives a double result in 
French: in certain cases, he says, the labial produces a parasitic 7 
before it and then falls; in other cases it becomes 3. Mussafia3e2 
thinks this 47 has regularly become &, and that the exceptions are to 
be explained by the influence of analogy. The patois has developed 
exactly as the French, and the exceptions to Mussafia’s rule are the 
same; in the patois: sé, dui, é, first person present indicative and 
first person present subjunctive of HABERE. G. Paris303 considers 
that the form é comes from ajo tor the indicative and aa for the 
subj. Horning considers the form sé to be modeled on é. A+y70d 
has developed along the following line: 4/>642>%. 


b. v-tyvod becomes §, as in French. 


CAVEAM>&42; ABBREVIARE>abré%i; SERVIENTEM>ser®?. The 
only exception to this in the patois is PLUVIAM>fé/iv. Here the v is 
retained from analogy with p/ivuér. The form pluzy is cited by 
Littrésos from the O. Fr. of the thirteenth century. The v+yod has 
developed in a manner similar to 6+yod: w>v¥>¥. 


c. p+yod becomes §, as in French. 


SAPIAM> sas ; ADPROPRIARE > @frosi; The 
only exception to this is p?23. The p before the yod in pIPIONEM 
must have fallen through dissimilation before the transformation of 
p+yod commenced. P+yod has developed thus: py>pz>pS>S. 
Mussafia35 considers the O. Fr. recief an analogical form on the 
type receis, and derives it from RECEPO. The corresponding form— 
rsui—of the patois must be explained in the same way. 


THE DENTALS+YOD. 
a. D+yod. 


(1) GuaDIA> 2ué; MEDIUM> PODIUM> Pile. 

(2) DIURNUM> HARDEAM>orz; PEDICAM> 

This, according to Mussafia,3% has given Sin French, but he does 
not explain the numerous cases in which it has not given this result. 
Schwan37 thinks it has developed in two different directions: in the 
one case it has fallen after developing a parasitic 7 before it; in the 
other, it has developed thus: d/>d2>%. The patois also shows a 
development in two directions, but, reasoning from analogy with the 
labials+yod, and ¢t+yod, the probability is strong that Mussafia’s 


"gor “Grammatik’*, 54. 302 Kom. xviii, 547. 
303 Quoted by Massafia, Rom. xviii, 544. 304 ‘ Dict. franc.,’ s. v. 
305 Rom. xviii, 546. 306 Rom., xviii, 544. 307 Grammatik,’ 65. 
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theory is correct, and that the exceptions are to be explained as due 
to some cause still unknown. 


b. Pretonic ¢+yod becomes 2z, as in French. 


RATIONEM> ruézd; POTIONEM>/fuézd. In 
O. Pic. this was written with s or ss,3°8 which had the voiced sound =z: 
raison, saison, poison, poisson, saisson, livrison.39 The transcrip- 
tions s and ss are found for the same word by Siemt, and in the same 
text, thus showing that, as medials, s and ss had the same value in 
Pic. This is contrary to the opinion of Joret,3'° who says ss was 
voiceless, and s voiced, as medials. 7--vod developed thus: ¢s> 
lz>2z. 


c. Post-tonic ¢+.vod before a, or c+yod+a. 


TRACTIAM> PETIA>fyg3;  FACIAM> fas; 
SERVITIAM> servis ; GLACIEM>g/a$. In the ‘Ch. du Verm.,’ Neu- 
mann3" considers both ch and cas the product of this, and thinks 
these two signs had the same sound in al! cases, namely, 2, and that 
this is the universal product for Picard texts. One exception to this. 
however, is gras, which Siemt failed to find as gras in the texts ex- 
amined by him,3*2 and which is not found in rhyme with § in the ‘ Rec 
de Moll.,’3#3 and which was ‘wrongfully introduced as grache into the 
‘Alexis ’’ by G. Paris, into the ‘Aniel’ by Tobler, and into the ‘Con- 
giés’ by Raynaud. Mussafia3"4 considers the non-occurrence of grache 
in Pic. shows that it is not a word of popular origin. He thinks s+vod 
always gives the same product, whether pretonic or post-tonic, and 
that French forms with the termination -ece come from -ec7a.315 “This, 
of course, implies that the Pic. forms ending in -ec/e for the old texts, 
and ¢5 for the modern patois, come also from -ecya. But it is bold to 
demand, and hazardous to admit that all such forms as defianche 
(‘Mis.,’ clxxxviii, 10); destreche (‘Car.,’ cxii, 12); fianche (‘ Mis.,’ 
clxxxviii, 7); forche (‘ Mis.,’ cxi, 7); aguéche (‘Car.,’ cxciv,) come 
from the ending -ec/a. 


d. n+yod after the tonic syllable. 


VINEAM>ven; LINEAM>/in; PINGAM> PLANGAM>/f/en ; CAM- 
PANIAM> Sdpan. Here there is no mouilliation of the x. 

Sapan is a semi-patois word in which the moulliation of the » has 
been dropped in accordance with other words in the patois In the 
French, Paul Passy3"6 says # has four different sounds: (1) % formed 
on the border of the hard and soft palate, and without any after- 
sound 7, as in ref”. (2) The genuine palatal # formed on the hard 


308 ‘ Ueber Lat. ¢ vov ¢ und /im Pik.,’ 9. 309 Op. Cit., pp. 12-13. 

3t0 “‘C dans les langues romanes”, 126. 311 * Laut- und Flexionslehre ’, 79. 
312 Siemt, ‘ Ueber Lat. ¢ vor e und /,’ 21. 213 Van Hamel, * Rec. de Moll.,’ cxxxii. 
314 Rom. xviii, 531. 315 lbid. 

316 Phon, Stud., i, 37 ff.—Cited by Beyer, ‘ Phonetik’, 48. 
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palate, like the It. gv, and Sp. #, as in rg#. (3) Nasalised 7 as in 
(4) nj with a weak palatalised x, asin renj. In this last case 
the French has thus reached the point where moulliation has almost 
disappeared. In the post-tonic position the patois of Cachy has 
reached the point where it has entirely disappeared. This had not 
taken place at the time of the ‘Cél. Mar.,’ for in it, the moulliation is 
indicated by gv: Prigne (3); pigne (21); vigne (22). Inthe ‘Rec. de 
Moll.’ # is always separated in rhyme from #, and both in masc. and 
fem. rhymes. As pretonics, however, they are found in the same 
rhyme in mehaignier: grenier (‘Car.,’ ccx). Instead of #, # is found 
in deschaine in the ‘ Chev. as II Esp.,’ (1461), and # for » in the same 


text in digner (1887). 


e. Pretonic becomes %, as in French. 


oe 
LINEATICUM > ; 


L+yop. 
a. Post-tonic /+yod. 
BATTALIA> bafe/; FOLIA>/d/; DOLIUM>dél; CONSILIUM>&9> 2; 
BESTIALIA > béfe/. 


b. Zin the termination—icuLuM. 
SOLICULUM> Solg@/; PARICULUM> pare/; ORICULUM> wére¢/. 


c. Post-tonic //7 between vowels. 
BRILLAT>6ri/; ANGUILLAM> @gi/; MOLLIAT> mud. 


d. Pretonic 77 between vowels. 


BRILLATIS> MOLLIATIL> muli ; The ex- 
ceptions to this are the infinitives ending in -7r, in which there is no 
moulliation of the 7; édu/ir, falir, ete. 

It thus appears that the patois of Cachy has everywhere given up 
the moulliation of / after the tonic accent, but has preserved it before 
the tonic, except in the cases noted. In Crinon, the moulliation is 
found just as in French, if his mode of writing may be taken as an 
indication of the usage: sou/ie/ (ii, 53); paretl (ii, 54); travatlli 
ili, 6); ourgueil (iii, 77); paretlles (v, 53); travail (vi, 2); Breutl (vi, 5): 
Couvreutl (vi, 6); accueil (vi, 10). 

There is no reason to believe that in O. Pic. the moulliation of / 
was different from the usage in O. Fr. In the ‘Chev. as II Esp.,’ Zis 
represented by 7: 317 salent (873); falott (1531); fermal (4800); traval 
(10744). 

In the patois of Lille there is no mouillation of 7. They say : 38 
mervel, kosel, famil, ddul, patrul, buli, fol. This rule, says Le Grand, 
has no exception. In the patois of Liége, however, moulliation of / 


317 Fi'rster, ‘Chev. as II Esp.,’ xlix. 318 Le Grand, ‘ Dict, du Pat. de Lille’, 6. 
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appears to take place as in French: dafaie, feroie, fiiu, foiou, foie. 
fouietou. (Here i=7) 

In the French of the sixteenth century—especially by the gram- 
marians of that time,3"9 7 was indicated by /A, and the pure liquid / 
by Zand Z/, except after 7. For many of these words, which, in the 
modern French have 7 the grammarians of that time give two forms, 
one with 7 and the other without moulliation. 

The following forms are cited by Thurot, on the authority of six- 
teenth century grammarians: rejadlissent, jalir, je, bouilis, jay 
boutly, Je, bouilisse, Je bouls, boulué, tailis, trelis, mailet, milet, 
pilon, regalardir, valant, gentilhome, pialer, prévale, médale, mes- 
tivales, groiselle, aigule, aigulon, désabiler, rouler, semoule, noules. 
From this it appears that the loss of moulliation of 7 was very exten- 
sive in the sixteenth century, in the French. How far back the loss 
of moulliation in the Somme goes, the want of Picard grammars and 
the inaccurate mode of transcription used in the texts, prevent us 
from ascertaining. But the Picard was probably influenced by the 
French of that time; and, whereas of the double forms, one with 
moulliation, and the other without it, the former triumphed in the 
French, the reverse has been the case in the patois of Cachy, and 
in this patois, this tendency was strengthened by the loss of moullia- 
tion in # after the tonic accent. 


319 Thurot, ‘De la Pron. frang.,” ii, 30%. 
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AN ITALIAN METRICAL VERSION OF THE KNIGHT OF 
THE SWAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne,’ published by Henry 
Alfred Todd in vol. iv, Nos. 3 and 4 of the Pud/ications of Tuk 
MOopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, a publication 
deservedly valued and supplemented as to the introduction, with 
many important additions by Gaston Paris inthe Romania, vol. 
xix, pp. 314-335, is the earliest version of the legend of the 
“Children changed into Swans,” contained in the French Cycle of 
the Crusade. It is not without any interest that the three French 
versions of this legend have been published in an inverse order 
of their origin. The younger version, published by Reiffen- 
berg, , was followed by Hippeau’s publication of the middle 
version,, both connected with the other branches of the Cycle 
of the Crusade. That now the earliest French version has been 
published, is of great importance to the scientific understanding 
of this interesting legend. 

In his introduction, p. x, Todd cites also an Italian version of 
the legend, entitled ‘Historia della Regina Stella e Mattabruna,’ 
and in the adjoined note, he refers to G. Tassano, ‘Novellieri 
Italiani in verso,’ Bologna, 1868. This poem, of which Passano, 
l.c., pp. 81-83, gives several editions and a short purporting 
sketch, but without referring to the connection with the legend 
of the transformed Swans, has been likewise cited in the biblio- 
graphical references given by Oesterlys in his edition of ‘Dolo- 
pathos,’ Strasburg 1873, p. xxiii, but without being particularly 
known to this author. Alexandro D’Ancona, too, in his ‘Sacre 
Rappresentazioni dei secoli xiv, xv e xvi,’ Firenze 1872, vol. 111, 
p. 241, makes mention of the Italian legend, and connects it 
with the Knight of the Swan. Pigeonneau, however, speaking 


1 Reiffenberg, *Le Chevalier a Cygne et Godefroid de Bouillon,’ t. 1. Brussels 1864. _ 
2 Hippeau, ‘La Chanson du Chevalier a Cygne’, t. 1, Paris 1874. 
3 Todd, ¢., p. 11, 2. 
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of Italy’s share in this legend, in ‘Le Cycle de la Croisade,’ 
Sainj-Cloud 1877, pp. 247-248, does not mention the Italian 
poem, and it was likewise unknown to former authors. 

The imperfect knowledge of this poem is due to the fact that 
it is one of the Italian chapbooks, which are still little known 
for want of a fit collection. Thomas Frederick Crane declares 
the necessity of such a work with the following words ; 

“A work of this kind, similar in scope to Nisard’s ‘ Histoire des 
Livres populaires,’ is greatly to be desired, and ought to be un- 


dertaken before the great changes in the social condition of Italy 
shall have rendered such a task difficult, if not impossible.’s 


This kind of Italian literature, existing alone and unobserved 
far from the literary centres, but giving notwithstanding a con- 
tinual occasion for joy and pleasure to the people, and always 
suited to their taste, has its origin in the songs of the ‘“‘cantori di 
piazza” of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, who improvised 
their songs in the public places, and aroused enthusiasm in the 
folks that listened to them. When in Italy the heroical epic 
poem of the sixteenth century was at its high water mark, the 
peninsula was unproductive, however, in the national epic poems 
of chivalry, since there were, in contrast with the other western 
countries, free citizens in Italy, and, therefore, neither chivalry 
nor chivalrous tales could find their way into the heart of the 
nation. Nevertheless, the legend of Charles the Great and_ his 
paladins, of the Knights-errants and others, were not known to 
the Italians through these popular songs. On the other hand, 
the popular poets did not fail to pay attention to the different 
claims of popular taste. With respect to the religious feeling of 
the nation, many legends of saints or tales of the Bible, were 
offered to people, mingled with tales of classic antiquity and lo- 
cal episodes, especially those of banditti. These poems have 
often been printed as chapbooks, since the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and in cases where they pleased the people they have 
been preserved to our day. As to the size of these books, a 
characteristic uniformity prevails in them: in general they con- 
sist of four quarter sheets, both the earlier edition and the later 
ones. On the title page, we often find a simple and roughly 
drawn woodcut, representing one or several episodes of the 
story. The year of publication is not alw -— given, the iengeie, 


4 Crane, Thomas F. ‘Italian Popular Tales,’ London 1885, p. “351, note 15. 
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however, is seldom omitted ; it is found on the title page, or at 
the end, or in both places, and generally with the notice: “Con 
licenza de’Superiori.” If the name of the editor is given, the 
latter is rarely the author whether, in later prints or in earlier 
ones, but only the publisher. There are also many anonymous 
editors. These popular tales have been verified in the “ottava 
rima.” After the splendid epoch of the fourteenth century, this 
metre was employed for a language void of the accomplished 
style of that period, but, on the contrary, often rough and com- 
mon. Ina short and pertinent witicism, Mussafia says of these 


poems. 


“Thre sprache ist oft ungleichartig, schillernd ; neben der tos- 
kanischen—nunmehr allgemein litterarischen—form zeight sich 
bald der mundartliche idiotismus, bald der rohe unverarbeitete 
latinismus, ihr stil springt jahe vom ungeschickten streben nach 
kiinstlerischer vollendung zu alltaglicher, selbst trivialer ein 
fachheit.’’s 


Not only the style, but the metre, especially the rhyme, are 
often corrupt ; assonances are found instead of rhymes, or even 
grave mistakes of rhyme. Therefore, one cannot wonder at the 
contempt of the Italian learned authors of the sixteenth century 
for those vulgar poems, to which the lot of the rappresentazion: 
fell—public representation, which had their origin in these 
popular tales, now composed in dialogue, but also versified in 
the same metre, and, therefore, without any dramatic life, so that 
a growth of drama was impossible. 

The following editions of our poem has been quoted by Pas. 
sano c.): 


1. Hystoria (la) della Regina Stella et de Mattabruna.— 
Senz’ alcuna nota, in 4to. L’edizione é del principio del secolo xvi. 

2. Historia della Regina Stella e al- 
cuna nota, in 4to. L’edizione sembre fatta in Firenze verso il 
1550. 

3. Historia della Regina Stella e Mattabruna, gid data in 
luce da Gio. Cavalié. Firenze, rincontro a. S. Apollinari, 1622, 
in 4to. 

4. Storia della Reina Stella e Mattabruna. Lucca, Franc. 
Marescandoli, s. a., in 12mo. 

5. Lastessa. Todi (senza stampatore ed anno) in 12mo.— 
Oueste due edizioni sono del fine del secolo xvii, o de’primi 
anni del secolo xviii. 

6. La stessa. Lucca (senza stampatore ed anno) in 12mo. 


3 Berichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie zu Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, 1865 ; t, $1, Pp. 590. 
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7. Istoria della Regina Stella e Mattabruna. In Napoli 
(senza stampatore ed anno) in 4to.—Edizione del principio di 
questo secolo. 


In the “Scelta di Curiosita Letterarie inedite o rare dal secolo 
xiii al xvii,” Bologna 1882, t. 187, pp. 150-153, the following 
further editions have been noticed : 


8. Historia della Regina Stella e Mattabruna. Fiorenza, 1569, 
In 4to. 

> Historia della Regina Stella e Mattabruna. Firenze, ap- 
presso Gio. Baleni, 1591, in 4to. 

10. Tit. simile all'antec. Firenze, per Zanobi Bisticci, A. S. 
Apolinari, 1600, in 4to. 

11. Tit. identico. Firenze, per Stef. Fantucci Tosi. Alle 
Scalee di Badia. S. a., ma del princ. del sec. xvii, in 4to. 

12. Tit. ident.e dopo: Gia data in luce da Pietro Nesti 
Fiorentino, Firenze, nella stamperia de’Sermartelli, 1622, in 4to. 

13. Istoria della Regina Stella e Mattabruna. Bologna, 1809, 
alla Colomba. 

14. Storia della Regina Stella e Mattabruna. Lucca, 1855, 
presso Francesco Baroni. 

15. Tit. identico. Prato, a spese di M. Contrucci e Ce., 1861. 

16. Tit. ident. pid l’'aggiunta di vecchiaa Mattabruna. Firenze, 
Salani, 1880. 

To be brief, there are editions of our poem from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century down to our times. The number of the 
stanzas is—according to Passano, /. c., p. 82—sixty in the earliest 
edition (No. 1), other editions (Nos. 7, 8, 12, 13) have seventy- 
nine stanzas; whereas the latest one (No. 16) has only sixty-two 
stanzas. The usual number of the stanzas is, without any doubt, 
seventy nine, and it is not impossible that Tassano may have 
been incorregt as to the number of the stanzas in the earliest 
edition, for he was often obliged to trust to the notices of 
others, and thus occasionally errors may have been committed 
by him.® 

The story of the Italian version is as follows: Stella was the 
wife of King Oriano of Belfiore, in Spain. One day when they 
happened to be looking out of a window in their castle, a poor 
woman with twins passed by; whereupon the King prayed to 
God that the childless queen might give birth toa son. <A few 
month later Stella became the mother of three sons and a 
daughter at one birth, each of the children with a silver chain 


6 Ebert's Jahrbuch fur roman. und engi. Litt., Neue Folge, vol. il, p. 107. 
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about its neck, and one son especially destined to be later 
on King of Spain. The King’s mother, Mattabruna, hating 
Stella, took the children and sent then away with her servant, 
Guido, to be drowned. The servant concealed the children in 
a cloak, and left them humanely in the forest near a river. 
Mattabruna substituted four puppies for the children ; she showed 
the puppies to her son, whose heart sank at the sight of them, 
and he ordered his wife to be imprisoned. Meanwhile the chil 
dren were discovered by an old hermit, and were nursed by a 
hind. Some years later, Triadasse, a giant-like woodward, who 
was very attached to Mattabruna, came upon the children in the 
hermitage, and was struck on seeing the ehildren with their 
necklaces. He went without any delay to Mattabruna at Belfiore, 
and related to the wicked woman what he had seen in the forest. 
Mattabruna was now convinced that the children had not been 
put to death. She sent Triadasse back, and ordered the children 
immediately to be killed. For the second time the woodward 
arrived at the hermitage, when one of the chldren was absent 
with the hermit. Not being able to kill the innocent children, 
Triadasse took nothing but their necklaces, wh'ch he brought to 
Mattabruna, who was now of opinion that Stella’s children were 
dead. She was willing that Stella, too, should be put to death, 
and the King granted finally what his mother wished. The 
hermit, on his return, was much grieved at the loss of the neck- 
laces, but an angel came and disclosed to him the descent of the 
children, who were now baptized. The sons received the names 
of Tasso, Oriano and Urian (or Furian), the daughter that ot 
Belpome ; and Tasso, still possessing his necklace, was to become 
the champion of his condemned mother. He was clothed in a 
bear’s skin, and did not lose courage when the hermit was about 
to bring him to town. The hermit, not wishing to expose the 
sister to perils, sent her to a monastery, then went to Belfiore, 
accompanied by the three sons. People had already assembled 
to witness poor Stella’s death by fire. After her trial ,Mattabruna 
declared that Triadasse ought to fight every one who did not 
find Stella guilty. Tasso fought Triadasse, overcame and killed 
him. The hermit disclosed now the perfidy of the queen- 
mother, who made a full confession. The captivé queen was 
released, and Mattabruna was condemned to die in her place. 
G. Paris distinguishes four versions of the Knight of the Swan, 
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the enumeration of which is given in the Romania, vol. xix, 
p. 327. The version from which our poem derives is called 
Beatrice. As Todd (/.c., p. viii,) remarks, this version, of which 
he has given the principal points, and a prose version added to 
his publication, has been most widely diffused. In the Italian 
poem, however, the metamorphosis of the children into swans, 
after the loss of their necklaces, has been entirely omitted; 
therefore, the relation of the Italian version to the original legend 
was not remembered. In our poem, the names of Mattabruna 
and Oriano have been retained from the French redaction; the 
names of the other persons, however, have been changed. The 
substitution of the name of Stella for that of Beatrice may come 
from the fact that in Italian literature the persecuted innocent 
woman has found, as it were, her prototype in this generic name. 
Stella, dramatized in a play of the fifteenth century,? is the well- 
known girl with her hands cut off, persecuted by her wicked 
mother, and at last reconciled with her husband.® 

There are also some Italian legendary tales which are con- 
nected with our poem, but not directly derived from it. The 
resemblances, however, which these tales bear to one another, 
show easily their common origin, the earliest trace of which 
occurs in the story of the Swan-children, told in Dolopathos.° 

As a very simple form, gathered from popular tradition in our 
times, may be considered a tale entitled ‘‘ 1 Cagnuoli,” and told 
by Angelo de Gubernatis in his ‘Florilegio Delle Noveline 
Populari,’ Milano 1883, pp. 308-309. During the absence of a 
prince, his wife gives birth to a son and a daughter. But the 
mother-in-law sends word to her son that his wife has borne him 
two puppies. Though the prince orders his wife not to be pun- 
ished, his mother informs him that his wife and the two creatures 
are dead. The poor mother and her children, however, are 
exposed to the sea in a basket, which is discovered by a fisher- 
man, who cares for the outcasts. Seven years later, the father 
comes upon the children, and finds also his wife, who is now 
released ; whereas the wicked mother-in-law is burnt. A more 
detailed tale, in which jealous sisters deprive a King’s wife of her 
two sons and one daughter, and substitute three puppies for 


7 Gaspary, ‘Geschichte der ital. Literatur,’ vol. ii, pp, 204-203. Giudici, ‘Storia del 


teatro in Italia,’* vol. i., pp, 311-358. 
8 R, Bosset, “La fille aux mains coupées."”  Melusine, 1885. Il. 12, 13; 17; 19. 


9 Todd, 1. c., p. iii-v. 
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them, is told by Thomas Fr. Crane, ‘Italian Popular Tales, 
London, 1885, pp. 17-25. Closely related to this tale is anothe: 
contained in Straparola’s tales, and entitled “‘ The Three Children 
of a King.” For other tales, cf. Crane, /.¢., pp. 325-326, n. 10. 

The following publication of the poem of “Stella e Matta- 
bruna”’ is based on the Florentine edition of 1622 (F), above 
mentioned in No. 12. On the title page we find the remark : 
“Gia data in luce da Pietro Nesti Fiorentino.” The edition No. 
3 was likewise printed at Florence in 1622, but the name of the 
editor is given as follows: “Gia data in luce da Gio. Cavalié,” 
concerning whom Passano, /. c., p. 82, remarks: 

“Non so se Gio. Cavalié sia il nome d’uno di que’ rapsodi che 
avevano nel loro repertoris questa Storia, della quale, forse, si 
faceva editore, o se di qualche stampatore che ne faceva un’ 
anteriore edizione a questa, fin qui rimasta sconosciuta.” 


I have collated F with a Neapolitan edition (N), printed at the 
beginning of our century, and probably the same as that men- 
tioned above in No. 7, though Passano has not given the name 
of the editor, who is mentioned on the title page of N as follows : 
“ Nuovamente ristampata, e corretta da Viola Raluce.” The 
latter is known as the editor of a considerable number of chap- 
books, printed at Naples. F. shows both a more correct style 
and language, and greater exactness of metre than N. There 
are a great many mistakes of rhyme in N, cf. strophe 20: novella : 
quella: Regina (F: Stella); strophe 21: parlare: tardare: fiere 
F : stare); strophe 25: parole: duole: vola (F: parola: scola: 
vola), and so on. 

These examples may prove that the Italian chap-books have 
undergone many changes in the course of years."° In the notes 
some remarkable readings of N have been added to F ; as tothe 
text, I have sometimes preferred the readings of N. 


“10 Ebert’s Jahrbuch fir roman, und engi. Litt., vol. xi, p. 314. 
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HISTORIA DELLA REGINA STELLA E MATTABRUNA. 


I Vergine Maria, 
Che in questo mondo portasti dolore 
Del tuo figliuol, quando la gente ria 
Gli sparse il sangue con tanto furore, 
Concedi grazia nella mente mia, 
Di dir d’Oriano che fu Re di Belfiore, 
Di Mattabruna, e la Regina Stella, 
E del figliuol, come il libro favella. 
UESTA Regina Stella era chiamata, 
Piu bella donna che mai fosse alcuna, 
Dalla suocera sua fn tanta odiata, 
La quale aveva nome Mattabruna, 
Madre del Re malvagia, ed insensata, 
Notate ben quel che volse fortuna, 
Che la Regina Stella mai facesse 
Un ben che a Mattabruna non spaicesse. 
UESTA malvagia vecchia orgogliosa, 
Tenendo il suo figliuol la Signoria, 
In guardia gli lascid sempre ogni cosa, 
E come madre ogn’or la riveria, 
Pur la Regina Stella graziosa 
De suoi orgogli forte si temia, 
Di modo tal che’l Re non s’avedeva 
Del falso cuor che Mattabruna aveva. 
N ON si mostrava questa vecchia alpestra, 
Nessun de’ suoi orgogli s’accorgia, 
Pur stando un giorno insieme alla finestra, 
Vidde una donna che due figli avia, 
L’un da man manca, I’altro da man destra, 
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In su la piazza quella si venia, 
A provveder si per lor da mangiare, 
I] Re la vidde, e comincid a parlare. 
—* o Dio, di cosi fatto dono 
Hai fatto a questa donna tanto bene, 
Ed io, che Re di tutta Spagna sono," 
S’io n’avessi un sarai fuor di pene, 
Per tua misericordia, Signor buono, 
Dimostra le tua degne virti serene, 
Per tua somma possanza, e buon consiglio 
Della mia Stella mi concedi un figlio. 
H°8 come piacque alla Vergine pura, 
La notte la Regina ingravidossi 
Di quattro figli che piacque a natura, 
Di che il Re in gran gioja trovossi, 
E Mattabruna, ch ’a questo pon cura, 
Che la Regina Stella approssimossi 
All’hora, e’] punto del suo partorire, 
A Valtre donne cosi prese a dire. 
ICENDO, ognun vadia a sua magione, 
Ch’io voglio con mia nuora rimanere, 
-E servirolla ben d’ogni ragione, 
Che sia bisogno a tutto suo volere ; 
Ogni donzella a casa ne mandone. 
E Mattabruna all’hor vi fo a sapere 
In una zambra si serrd con lei, 
Dicendo, tu non sai quel ch’io vorrei. 
ON doloroso core partorendo 
Questa Regina Stella graziosa, 
In quel che venne gli figli facendo ; 
Ora udirete Signori ogni cosa : 
Del corpo della madre quegli uscendo, 
Cialcuno usci con grazia diletosa, 


1 Ed io Re, che assai grande sono. 2 
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Cioé con una catenella d’argento, 
Intorno al collo tra le spalle, e’l mento. 
RE furno i maschi, ed una fanciulletta, 
E ciascun che quelle catenelle avia, 
Avea una tal grazia benedetta, 
Mentre che seco addosso la tenia, 
Non poteva morir di morte in fretta ; 
Il primo che la madre partoria, 
Aveva un ver segnal senza magagna, 
Da poi del padre di esser Re di Spagna. 
MATTABRUNA plena di nequizia 
Quei quattro figli subito prendia, 
Poi si parti con perfetta malizia,? 
Ed un suo donzello chiamar si facia ; 
Senza pietade con poca amicizia,3 
Giunse il donzel, che Guido nome avia, 
Dicendo, Dama, che t’ é in piacimento, 
Menol da canto, e diegli sacramento. 
T in una camera dove porto i figli, 
Lo mend, e disse, tu mi servirai, 
Hor fa che questi figliuoli tu pigli, 
Dove ti pare tu gli porterai, 
Ad annegargli; fa che t’assottigli, 
Tal che novella non sene sappia mai, 
E da me n’averai buon guiderdone, 
E da te innanzi non sara barone. 
E SE sene sapessi mai niente, 
Se tu il dicessi mai a creatura, 
Io ti farei di tua vita dolente ; 
E lui a Mattabruna all’hor pon cura, 
La minacciava si terribilmente, 
Dicendo a lei non aver paura. 
Dicendo, Dama, fard vostro comando, 


2 Con poca amicizia. 3 Con dogliae nequizia. 
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Se ben credessi aver di vita bando. 

FE? un mantel che Guido indosso aveva, 
All’hora Mattabruna ebbe a pigliare, 

A uno a uno quei figli metteva, 


Dicendo a Guido, va dove ti pare, 
Che gli annegasse, questo gli diceva ; 
Al?hora Guido prese a sospirare, 
Dicendo, Re Oriano, gli tuoi figli, 


Se non gli ajuti, sono a gram perigli. 
LTA Regina Stella dilettosa, 
Che non t’accorgi del tuo gran dannaggio, 
Che sei rubata di si cara cosa; 
Li tuoi figliuoli riceveranno oltraggio, 
Guido si parte all’hora, e non si posa, 
Vassene via con amaro coraggio, 


E per la selva tanto camminava, 
Che a un grandissimo fiume lui arrivava. 
IUNTO al fiume, ch’era grande t’avviso, 
Aperse il mantel per voler annegare 
Quei quattro figli; all’hor fece un riso, 
Guido gli guarda, e comincid a pensare, 
E in su la riva del fiume sta fiso, 
Per gran pietade prese a lagrimare, 
Dicendo o Dio, che creasti questi, 
Alla tua immagin che gli concedesti. 
HE non fussin nasciuti in questo mondo, 
Son questi figli da patir tormento, 
Or s’io gli getto in questo fiume al fondo, 
I] mio cuor non sara mai contento; 
Non getterd per l’alto Dio giocondo, 
Hor fa di me Dio il tuo piacimento, 
O Dio mio, Guido par che dicessi, 
Tu gli creasti, e tu gii custodisci. 
17 FE? in su la riva del fiume gli lassa, 
E fagli addosso il segno della Croce, 
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Avvolti in quel mantel senz’altra fassa, 

Poi ritornava alla vecchia feroce, 

Pien di paura con la testa bassa, 

E giunto a lei con parlar veloce, 

Gli disse, Dama benigna, e gradita, 

Di quel che mi dicesti sete ubbidita. 

E MATTABRUNA, ch’al mal far non cala, 
Credendo che sian morti que’ figliuoli, 

In una stalla and6d sotto unascala, 

Dove una bracca avea quattro cagnuoli ; 

Tosto gli tolse, e ritornossi in sala, 

Per metter la Regina a mortal duoli, 

Con essi in grembo in camera fugita, 

Per farla pel dolor perder la vita. 

E QUEI cagnuoli se gli messe a lato, 
Gridando forte con parole strane, 

Dicendo, puttana c’hai tu generato, 

Che in adulterio sei stata con un cane, 

Io ti prometto per |’alto Dio beato, 

Che ti convien morire per le mie mane, 

In modo tal che cosi arrabbiata, 

Gridando fuor di camera fu andata. 

il Re con la sua baronia, 
Ch’aspetta della donna sua novella, 

Questa malvagia vecchia se ne gia, 

Per metter fama ria addosso a quella, 

E corruccita forte a lei dicea, 

Gran fallo inverso te ha fatto Stella; 


I] Re rispose, vorrei ben saperlo, 
Mattabruna gli disse, va a vederlo. 
L Re sentendo si fatto parlare, 
Con quei baroni ch’aveva d’intorno, 
Alla camera and6o senza tardare ; 
All’entrar dentro molti col Re furno, 
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E vidde Stella con quattro cani stare,* 
E Mattabruna allor non fe soggiorno, 
Di dir al Re sbattendosi le mane, 
Adulterata ha questa con un cane. 
[* Regina Stella non s’era sentita, 
Nel parto pel dolor ch’avesse fatto ; 
Il Re credeva, che di questa vita 
Fosse passata Stella a questo tratto. 
Con gran dolor di Zambra fe partita, 
Ed a suoi baron si volse in cotal atto, 
Dicendo, mi maraviglio, e non lo credo 
Che vero sia quel che con gl’occhi vedo. 
M ATTABRUNA co suoi sensi arrabbiati, 
Presto rispose, e disse, o figliuol mio, 
Di te gia non son nati ne creati, 
Da lel procede questo fallo rio. 
Il Re allor co sua baron pregiatis 
Alz6 le mani al Ciel lodando Dio, 
Vedendo questo Mattabruna all’hora 
Die per consiglio, che la Regina mora. 
ICENDO, figliuol mio, gran vendetta 
Farai sopra di questa miscredente ; 
Il Re disse, di dargli morte in fretta, 
Non pote sopportarlo cor vivente, 
Perche m’é stata sposa si perfetta, 
Non sofferirei mai tanto inconveniente. 
La madre disse, fa cid, che t’ho detto, 
Se non figliuol da me sia maladetto. 
L Re con gran dolor gli die parola 
Che la Regina fosse imprigionata ; 
Non domandar se’l Re si strugge, e scola,° 
E Mattabruna forte corrucciata, 
Inver la zambra come uccel che vola, 


4 Fiere. 5 Con suoi sensi turbati. 6 Duole. 
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Se n’and6 tutta quanta indiavolata, 

E stella Sentendo all’hor ch’ella venia, 

Piagendo gridd o Vergine Maria. 
MATTABRUNA nella camera entrava 
Con seco piu donzelle in compagnia, 

La bella Stella pe capei pigliava, 

Dandogli calci e pugna tutta via,? 

Fuor del suo letto si la strascinava, 

Poi falsa meretrice, gli dicia, 

Che al tuo marito hai fatto fallo tanto, 

Ma la Regina faceva gran pianto. 

E SUOI figliuoli volea ricordare, 
Mattabruna la bocca gli turava® 

Con le mani, ne la lascia parlare, 

E sempre andando quella rimbrottava,? 

Fortemente la fece imprigionare ; 

Poi con istizza a clascun comandava, 

Che la prigione non dovesse aprire, 

Soto la pena di dover morire. 

ANE, ed acqua gli dava con sua mano, 

Altra persona non andava a lei; 

Gran dolore n’aveva il Re Oriano, 


Che giorno, e notte si diceva oimei, 


Per tutto Belfiore a ciascun Cristiano 

Ne rincresceva, ne mai a colei, 

Perche temea, che Stella co sua grazia 

Non |’avesse col Re messa in disgrazia. 
POI che tanto male ebbe commessa, 
Il Re doglioso gia non s’accorgeva, 

E Stella piangeva forte fra se stessa 

Per i bei figli, che perduto aveva, 

Dicendo, o Dio, dami la mort’espressa ; 

Piangendo forte tutta si struggeva 


7 E delli pugni nel viso gli dia. 8 Schizza. 9 E sol in dosso avea una pelliza. 
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E spesso per la prigione stramortia, 
Chiamando sempre Vergine Maria. 
To IAMO a Guido, che fu deliberato 
Di fuggirsi via in altri paesi, 
Per i bei figli, che haveva lasciato, 
Che a Mattabruna non fossi palesi ; 
Andossene via, che mai fu trovato, 
Fra se dicendo, Dio, g!’ abbi defesi 
Che dalle fiere non sian divorati. 
Torniamo a lor, che son male arrivati. 
E UN Romito Santo che servia 
A Cristo benigno in quella selvata,lof 
Ed una cella divota gli avia, 
Ed ogni di fuora usciva una volta, 
In su la riva in quel fiume venia ; 
Cosi andando I’occhio dritto volta,’ 
E verso i bei figliuoli s’incontrava, 
Maravigliossi, e forte gli guardava. 
C= gli vedea star si crudelmente, 
Nudi in quel mantel senz’altra invoglia, 
Prima che gli toccassi di niente, 
Diceva, o Dio, non che soffri tal doglia, 
De non voler che tanta belle gente, 
Or piaciati, Signor, che gli raccoglia ; 
Ed una voce per l’aria gli favella, 
Togli, Romito, e vanne alla tua cella. 
NDE gli guarda con sua fede pura," 
Tosto gli prese, e vanne via con quelli, 
Dicendo, Madre di Dio santa, e pura, 
Questi figliuoli son pur tanto belli ; 
E quando in un tempo tutti gl’affigura, 
Son d’una madre, disse, e son fratelli. 
Vedendo le catenelle, ed ogni cosa, 


10 Tanto, che prima innanti, che fosse volta, 11 Quel servo di Dio niente non si cura. 
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Vassene via con la mente giojosa. 
E VIDDE quel ch’aveva il dritto segnale, 
Che d’esser Re di Spagna parea dicesse, 
Questi son figli di stirpe regale, 
Qualche Regina tal fallo commesse ; 
E poi pregava Iddio celestiale, 
Non avendo latte, che dar gli potesse, 
Concedimi, Signor, ch’in questi inventi 
Tanto di grazia, che costor contenti. 
R giungendo alla cella in su la porta, 
Ecco una cervia bellissima allattata, 
E quella cervia dilettosa, ed accorta 
Cristo benigno si l’ebbe mandata ; 
Il] Romito di questo si conforta, 
Giugnendo con la man l’ebbe segnata, 
E quella cervia in terra si distese, 
La grazia di Dio il buon Romito intese. 


I E poppe a bocca de figliuoli pose, 
~* Geme la cervia per gran tenerezza, 


Lasciar poppar le poppe graziose ; 
E quel Romito con molta allegrezza 
Giua cogliendo erbette dilettose, 
Poi tornava alla cervia con dolcezza, 
Davagli da mangiare e Cristo ringrazia, 
Che quella cervia stava grassa, e sazia. 
UELLA cervia santa, e benedetta, 
Da quei figliuoli mai non si partia, 
Sempre stava con lor nella celletta, 
Il Romito d’erba ben la custodia ; 
Cosi cresceva la brigata perfetta, 
Tanto che ciascun con suoi piedi ne gia, 
Le catenelle pe’l simil crescevano, 
Che i putti dilettosi addosso avevano. 
38 LA Regina Stella di Belfiore 
Sendo in prigione in dolorosi lutti, 
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Gridava giorno, e notte con dolore, 
Figliuoli miei, per me sete distrutti, 
E Mattabruna, per mio disonore 
Me gli togliesti, e destimi can brutti; 
So che son morti, lassa me tapina 
Per tua man, Mattabruna paterina. 
a me gentile Oriano, 
Credo non vederai ma piu i tuoi figli, 
Morta fuss’io a tal caso si strano,"? 
Che sarei fuora di tanti perigli ;3 
Dapoi che voi tu creder per certano 
Alla tua madre con suoi rei consigii, 
Che la ti toglie ogni bene, e tesoro, 
Ed io per suo fallir ho tal martoro. 
R qui lacsiamo Stella in questa volta, 
Diciamo de figliuoli, e del Romito, 
Come la cervia la poppa a lor tolta, 
Poi che fur grandi si part? dal sito, 
A spasso andava per la selva folta, 
E Cristo benigno, ch’é Signor gradito, 
Spesso per un Angelo gli mandava™ 
Del pan celeste, che gli nutricava.'s 
UEL servo di Dio con molta festa 
Teneva quei figliuoli nella cella, 
Menava or l’uno, or l’altro alla foresta ; 
Ma pur del primo la storia favella, 
Ch’aveva una tal forza manifesta 
Piu, che mai huomo, che montasse in sella, 
Alla sua vita non trovd barone, 
Ch’abbatter lo potesse de |’arcione. 
42 UAL fu poi di costui gran nominanza,*® 
E piu de gl’altri era grande, e membruto; 


12 Or fuss*io morta & mano, i mano, 13 Che tu auresti auto li tuoi artigli. 
14 Manda. 1s Pane, che sazia con altra vivanda. 
36 Qual si fé poi di lui gram nominata. 
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I] Romito per maggior figuranza 
Se lo menava sempre per ajuto, 
Gl’altri lasciava in cella per baldanza, 
A Cristo benigno fin che ricevuto 

In un bel prato fuori della porta, 
Dove ciascun si sollazza, e conforta. 
U NO aveva nome Triadasse, 


Che stava in quella selva a far la guardia, 


Che’l Re mi par che quivi lo mandasse, 
Ch’aveva forzo rigida, e gagliarda, 
Per struggere i malandrini, che trovasse, 
La selva cerca ogni di, ne mai tarda, 
Di Mattabruna era servo suggetto, 
E d’un Gigante avea forma, ed aspetto. 
Aco che i malandrina a creatura 
Non facia danno, stava con alquanti, 

Andanda per la selva alla ventura, 
Giunse alla cella, e veddesi davanti 
Quei bei figliuoli, ben ver di lui non cura ; 
Vidde i segnali, ch’avean tutti quanti, 
Triadasse disse, o Dio, che bei puttini. 
Vedo in si gran poverta, e si meschini. 
Paap gli vedeva nudi e senza panni, 

Altro che alcune pelle avevan in dosso, 
Disse il Gigante, in quanti crudi affanni 
Stan questi figli, che patir non posso, 
D’andarlo a dire al Re parve mill’anni, 
Ed a camminar presto si fu mosso, 
Piu presto va, che destrier corridore, 
Tanto cammina, che giunse a Belfiore. 

A gente che vedevan Triadasse 

Dicevan novella arreca per certano,’’ 

Non gia che quel Gigante si fermasse, 


17 Certezza. 
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Ch’al palazzo n’and6 con volto humano,”* 
Ma parea che’l Re non vi trovasse, 
Ch’arebbe avuto da lui la buona mano,"? 
Pur trova Mattabruna paterina, 
Con riverenza la saluta, ed inchina. 
T ella disse, tu sia il ben venuto, 
Hor che novella arrechi tu vassallo; 
E lui rispose, Donna, io ho veduto 
La maggior nobil cosa senza fallo, 
Tre bei figliuoli senza alcuno ajuto, 
Quali in questa selva fan suo stallo 
Con una catenella d’argento, e d’oro, 
Ch’al collo porta ciaschedun di loro. 
M ATTABRUNA all’hora si maraviglia, 
Sentendo ricordar cotal novella, 
E nel suo cuor par, che dica e bisbiglia, 
Questi serani figli della Stella ; 
E comandogli con ardite ciglia, 
Che a nessun giammai non ne favella, 
Vanne alla selva, e se gli troverrai, 
To le catene, e si gli ucciderai. 
E FA che da te nol sappi mai persona, 
Che da me toccherai un gran tesoro ; 
Triadasse all’hor piu non sermona, 
Ma prestamente senza far dimoro 
Inver la selva presto s’abbandona, 
Che parea proprio un’ arrabbiato toro, 
Con il cuor di dar morte a quei fantini,?° 
E non guardare che lor sian piccini.* 
si volse per quel bosco folto, 
Che a quella cella pure e pervenuto ; 
La donzella éra in un mantello involto, 
Che fu di Guido il Gigante forzuto, 


18 Con gran prestezza. 19 S‘aurebbe avuto in se molt’ allegrezza. 
20 Tanti. 21 Etor le catinelle a tutti quanti. 
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Quei due fratelli ciaschedun rinvolto, 
Il maggior col Romito fuor’era uscito 


Per quella selva alquanto per ispasso, 
Guardando il Gigante disse, oimé lasso. 
CCIDEROGLI io, o che follia, 

O che impieta si fo tal crudeltade ; 
E poi tra se parlando ancor dicia, 
Ma s’io non faccio la sua volontade, 
Mattabruna uccider mi faria. 
E detto questo senz’altra pietade 
Andonne verso la brigata bella, 
E lor per paura si fuggirno in cella. 
M“’ quel Gigante non fu tardo, o lento, 
Si presto, che non posson I'uscio serrare, 
E drento entrava con un mal talento, 
Per voler tutti di vita privare ; 
Pur le catenelle qual’eran d’argento 
Si gli tolse, e non volse altro mal fare, 
Fu tanta la pieta, che l’ebbe al cuore, 
Che uccider non gli volse ed usci fuore. 
OI ritorna alla vecchia Mattabruna, 
Dolente lascid quei figliuoli in cella, 
Perche rubata gl’aveva ciascuna, 
La preziosa, e ricca catenella. 
Pin presto va che saetta nessuna, 
Tanto che giunse a Mattabruna fella ; 
Quando ella il vidde, con carezze molte, 
Andogl’ incontro, e le catene ha tolte. 
; D in camera lo mena, € si gli disse, 
Uccidestigli tu veracemente, 
E lui rispose prima che partisse, 
Con questo brando ognun feci dolente. 
E Mattabruna le catenelle misse 
In un forzier*ch’aveva li presente, 
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E poi gli disse, io ti fard piu lieto, 
Un castel ti donerd, se il tien segreto. 
p2! Mattabruna al figliuol se n’é gita, 

Dicendo al viso, gran vergogna porti, 
Di questa gran puttana si forbita, 

Che piu di mille assai ne sono morti, 

Che non hanno come lei morte servita, 

Hor fa, figliuol, che questo non sopporti : 

I] Re sentendo la madre cosi dire, 

Rispose mora, se pur dec morire. 

fusse il ver di quei cagnuoli, 

Acconsenti che Stella si morisse, 
Benche nel cuor ne portava gran duoli, 
E Mattabruna parea, che godisse. 
Torniamo al Romito, ch’ebbe li figliuoli, 
Giunse alla cella, e parve che sentisse 
Pianger quell’ altri con gran stridore, 
Corse la presto col fratel maggiore. 

in cella tutti paurosi, 

In terra stavan come che sconfitti, 
Disse il Romito, o figli dilettosi, 
Ch’avete, che sete da dolor trafitti ; 

E non vedendo i segnali giojcsi 

Delle catenelle levatevi su ritti, 

Gli dimand6, chi va cosi rubati, 

E lor risposon tutti addolorati. 

}* maggior huom, che si vedesse mai, 
Si @ colui, che nostre catene ebbe. 

Piangendo il maggior con pene, e quai, 

Tanto ebbe a dire, che, vendicar vorrebbe, 

Ho s’io ci fossi pur stato giammai, 

Nessuna via portata non arebbe ; 

E certamente ben diceva il vero, 

Tanto era con un frusto ardito, e fiero. 
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59 [* Romito si messe in orazione 
Dicendo, Dio, che facesti cielo, e terra, 
Acqua, e fuoco, e tutte le persone, 
A chi pace donasti, e a chi guerra, 
A tal ventura, ed a tal perdizione, 
A tal richezza, o povertade afferra, 
Alcun facesti piu disgraziato, 
Ed alcun’altro piu avventurato. 
I come ogni cosa, Signor, tu facesti, 
Di questi figli mi facesti dono, 
Cosi ti prego che mi manifesti, 
Dove son nati, e di chi figli sono. 
L’Angel di Dio all’or con canti onesti, 
Si disse a quel Romito santo, e buono, 
Questi figli son del Re Oriano, 
Odi che ti comanda Dio soprano. 
 Pyag tu battezzi ciaschedun di loro, 
E poi ti metti in via, e vanne a corte, 
Cristo benigno ti vuol far dimoro, 
Che Mattabruna ha messo alla morte 
La madra loro con un gran martoro, 
E vuol che sopraggiunga a lei la sorte ; 
E dissegii come stava ogni cosa, 
Il Romito all’hor non fece posa. 
I ‘ANGEL di Dio gl'ajutd a battezzare, 
~ A uno a uno si gli messe il nome, 
Tasso il primo si ebbe a nominare, 
Il secondo Oriano, il terzo come 
Urian Fulvian si fece chiamare, 
E la donzella si chiama Belpome ; 


Poi comandd 1!’Angiolo divino, 
Che al Belfiore pigliassi il cammino. 


63 EK COMMANDO al Tasso che combattesse, 
Per campar la lor madre dalla morte, 
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Arditamente con chiunque volesse, 
Che Dio lo campera d’ogni ria sorte ; 
Dipoi al Romito pare che dicesse, 
Che dica al Re tutte le cose scorte, 
Di Mattabruna, come il fatto stava, 
Il Romito con lor la via pigliava. 
la dilettosa donzella, 
Lasciolla il Romito a un monastero, 
Il Tasso, ch’avea ancor sua catenella, 
Pareva con quel frusto ardito, e fiero; 
Unna pelle d’orso aveva per gonnella, 
I] quale uccise quel garzone altero, 
Degli altri fratelli le lor veste anch’elle 
Eran di certe bestie le lor pelle. 
OSI camminando tutt’a tre via ratti 
Con quel santo Romito in compagnia, 
Il Tasso gia mostrando alcun fier’atti, 
Cosi parlando vanno per la via ; 
Giunti a Belfiore, fuora viddon tratti 
Molti stendardi con la turba ria,?3 
I quali menavan la Regina a morte 
- Ad ardere in tal fuoco a cotal sorte. 
RAVI il Re, ed ancor Mattabruna, 
Con tutta l’altra gente di Belfiore, 
E la Regina Stella piu che nessuna 
V’era piangendo con molto dolore 
Per veder la gran gente si raguna ; 
Il Re gran doglia si n’aveva al core, 
Dov’era il fuoco fu menata presente, 
Un savio venne a legger fortemente. 
| Ke sentenzia del mal che non ha fatto, 
E molt’altri falli par che mescolasse, 


Poi Mattabruna fe bandir tal patto, 


22 Furian, 23 Cosi andando per quella campagna. 24 Magna. 
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A chi difender ]’animo bastasse, 
Venga in sul campo per provarsi un tratto 
Col corpo del Gigante Triadasse ; 
Fatto l’eveva armar per far temenza, 
A chi tenea per falsa tal sentenza. 

LA Regina Stella di Belfiore 

Diceva, Dio, poi ch’io sono alla morte, 
Una grazia domando pel mio honore, 
Che miei figliuoli non abbin simil sorte, 
Se alcun ne venga al mio misero core, 
Acciocche alcun gaudio meco ne porte; 
Il Romito cid vedendo disse al Tasso, 
Guarda, figlio, tua madre da tal passo. 

ON creder gia, che fusse sordo, o muto, 

Presto si misse con quel frusto possente ; 
Tutta la gente, che l’ebbon veduto, 
Maravigliossi di lui fortemente, 
Vedendolo si grande, e si membruto, 
Con furia camminar tra quella gente. 
Il Romito dietro gl’andava a vedere 
La sue forza magnanime, e’l gran potere. 
ao fratelli stavan piu lontano ; 

Stella diceva, o Vergine Maria, 
Come mai fallo non feci al Re Oriano, 


_ Cosi ricevi tu l’anima mia; 

Allhora gli rispose quel villano 

Di Triadasse dicendo, o puttana ria, 
Ch’arsa sarai in quell ’ardente fuoco. 


Al Tasso all’hora non pareva giuoco. 

M A quel rispose, menti per la gola, 
Benche tu sia si grande, e si armato, 

Ch’io ti fard mangiar quella parola ; 

E di quel frusto su l’elmo gl’ha dato 

Tal colpo, che gl’occhi dalla testa cola, 

E morto cadde in terra stramazzato, 
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Per quel colpo terribile, e possente, 

Che a vederlo correva tutta la gente. 

Oc’ UN diceva all’hor, campata é Stella 
Per la man del donzel nobil persona ; 

Allhora il Romito con la sua loquella 

Verso del Re cosi parla, e sermona, 

Presto fa scioglier la Regina Stella, 

E fa venir tua madre, gli ragiona, 

Che ti fard insegnare i tuoi figliuoli, 

Che la non partori quattro cagnuoli. 

[* Re venir fe sua madre presente, 

Ch’era crucciata per colui, ch’é morto; 

Udite bel miracol, buona gente, 

Che fece Cristo per darci conforto. 

A quella vecchia cosi faudolente 

Disse il Romito, hai tu ragione, o torto, 

Mattabruna, di far morire Stella ; 

Udirete, Signor, strana novella. 

a il Re, e tutta la sua gente, 
Volse ogni cosa il Romito rivelare,?s 

Questa malvagia vecchia da niente 


‘Voleva pure in tutto il ver negare. 


Disse il Romito, o falsa discredente, 

Che i figli del Re mandasti ad annegare ; 

Poi gli disse de cani e delle catene,? 

Io ho gran voglia che ne porti le pene. 

LL’HORA il Re si fe gran maraviglia, 

Sentendo ricordar de suoi figliuoli, 

E con gran rabbia la sua spada piglia, 

Per dare alla sua madre mortal duoli; 

Ma il Romito presto quella piglia, 

E metter fe la vecchia a cotal duolli, 

In una prigione con mortale asprezza, 


25 Con questi detti incomincid a parlare. 
26 E poi dicesti che can eran da Fine catene. 
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E Stella fu sciolta con grand’allegrezza. 
76 i Romito diceva al Re Oriano, 
Presente la Regina, e tutta gente, 
Hor chi ti desse i tuoi figliuoli in mano, i] 
Non saresti in tua vita piu gaudente, 
E lui rispose piu che mai Cristiano, 
Se piacesse a Cristo onnipotente ; 
Il Romito mend il Re, e la Dama, 
Dov’eran gl’altri suoi sotto una rama. 
77 ae fe venir Belpome lor sorella, 
Ch’era in un monaster poco lontano ; 
E’] Romito al Re del Tasso favella, 
Questo é'l primo genito soprano, 
E quel secondo in tal modo s’appella, 
Come che te si chiama Oriano, 
Il terzo Urian Furian ha nome, 
E la donzella si chiama Belpome. 
78 i Re sentendo si fatto parlare, 
E ch’erano suoi figli certamente, 


Per allegrezza gli corse abbracciare 


Con la Regina insieme similmente. 
Ma chi potrebbe le feste contare, 


Per tenerezza piangeva la gente, 


Alzando al ciel le man con voce pia, 
Laudando Iddio, e la madre Maria. 
79 gs Romito poi tornava alla sua cella, 
E Mattabruna che in prigion restava, 
La fe trar fuori la Regina Stella, 


E col Re insieme si igli perdonava ; 


Ma il gran consiglio senti tal novella, va 
Che Mattabruna di tale error scampava, 
La fe squartar, che ben se gli conviene, 
Chi male fa, non speri d’aver bene. 


A. G. KRUGER. 


Bockennem (Germany). 
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THE GERUND IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH. 


The name ‘Gerund’ was borrowed from Latin grammar, and 
has for a long time been in use in English, though with varying 
application according as it covers more or less ground. It's 
found in grammars of the last century and of this, where it ‘s 
often confused with the ‘verbal noun.” This name is employed 
here because it is the most convenient that has been suggested . 
‘infinitive in zzg,’ used by Whitney and others, while suggestiy« 
of its relationship and real function, is too unwieldly for practical 
grammar. A far more objectionable name, because the objection 
is based upon a radical difference in functions, is ‘participle.’ 
which is given to the verb-adjective also, thereby causing con- 
fusion. Etymologically, ‘gerund’ is just as mislead:ny as the 
majority of its fellows. Participles, fer instance, would by this 
test include infinitives, for infinitives parfase of two natures. 
and infinitives would include participles, which are just as w- 
limited as infinitives. The origin of words, however, does not 
confine their use with unyielding bonds, and their use defines 
them. 

The Gerund, this ‘infinitive in zmg,’ finds reason for existence 
in the fact that it supplements the simple infinitive by supplying 
a flexibility of construction that is wanting in the latter. At the 
same time, however, its resemblance to the so-called verbal noun 
and its easy interchange therewith, endow it with dangerous 
possibilities for the unwary. This will be more clearly seen from 
the following sketch of the history of the Gerund and in the 
subsequent discussion. 

In the earliest recorded stage of the language, the dative of 
the infinitive, accompanied by /o, is used as a Gerund express- 
ing purpose, as, ‘geweald fo gyrwanne’ ( power of working ). 
The infinitive with /o was occasionally used in the same way. 
The next step shows -ende (or -inde) for -anne, as the ending, 
making the Gerund the same in form with the participle, as, 
‘coman Crist to wurdiende’ (they came to honor Christ). About 

the same time, that is, in the twelfth century, for occurs before 
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the 40, as, ‘for fo clensen,’ ‘for fo witiende,’ indicating a weaken- 
ing in the purpose-giving power of fe. The fourteenth century 
has -énge for -inde ; as, ‘to seethinge’ (to be sodden), and it is 
in this form that the Old English Gerund dies, its fundamental 
use—the expression of purpose—being in the main handed over 
to the modern infinitive. The language, however, had long had 
the germ of a far more flexible and extensive construction, and 
the neglect of the old Gerund may have, in part, been due to the 
development of the new. There was in Anglo-Saxon days a 
‘verbal noun’ in -ing, or -ung, as, /eorning, or leornung, that had 
wholly the construction of a noun. In time the -izg suffix 
superseded the other, and thus, in fourteenth-century English, 
the old Gerund, the present participle, and the verbal noun have 
the same ending. It should be borne in mind that this old 
Gerund, derived from that which ended in zvde, expresses funda- 
mentally purpose, and occurs only with fo. But the verbal in 
-ing now begins to take adverbial modifiers and, when derived 
from a transitive verb, even to drop the preposition that joins to 
it a noun, which then becomes the direct object. The following 
examples from Piers the Plowman and from Maundeville il- 
lustrate these new phases: In youre here dwellyng ( P. P.) ; 
For knowyng of comeres ( P. P.); Be/vadvnge of that issue 
(M.); Zhts shewing shrifte .. shall be meryte to the ( P. P.); 
In shaving oure bcrdes (M.). Thus the modern Gerund 
begins. 

The new Gerund, enjoying in its dependence upon other words 
all the privileges that it inherits from the noun, is not restricted 
to a single construction, but occurs as subject, as object, and 
after a preposition. The participle, having the same form, and 
exercising important functions of the verb, undoubtedly had 
much to do in developing a Gerund out of a verbal noun. But, 
the use once begun, there arose problems that are foreign to 
participles, problems in the dependence of other words upon 
the Gerund, and on the whole these problems were after four 
hundred years rather increased than diminished. In approved 
writers of the last century, it is no uncommon thing to find the 
Gerund having noun, participle, and verb constructions entangled. 
For example, Defoe has ‘I was farther confirmed in it the next 
day by the woman being taken ill’; Fielding, ‘To the putting 
Horatio in possession of all his wishes,’ ‘He insisted on the 
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match being deferred’; Sheridan says, ‘ The reducing others t. 
the level of my own injured reputation.’ Blair, author of the 
‘Rhetoric,’ constantly uses the like, and he with other authors 
employs such constructions side by side with immaculate idio»). 

Light is thrown upon the situation at the beginning of this 
century by recalling a few facts, and this is best done in the words 
of Prof. F. A. March, who says in a pamphlet on “ The Stud 
of Anglo-Saxon” (1875)— 


There was a revival of etymological study of English about a 
hundred years ago, when Dr. Johnson published his dictionary. 
He knew nothing of Anglo-Saxon, and his critics showed up his 
ignorance very fully. Horne Tooke, among others, was at 
tracted to that field of study, and having original linguisti 
genius, and plenty of leisure in prison, prepared The Diversions 
of Purley, a book that proved an epoch-making work in this 
kind of study. He was a fierce opponent of the ministry 
who were making war in America, and had been imprisoned tor 
saying that Americans were “ murdered” by the kinz’s troops 
at Lexington. He was regarded in this country as a martyr in 
the cause of our liberties, and his book was at once reprinted 
here, and read everywhere with peculiar interest. It bore truit 
a hundredfold in the minds of Noah Webster and Thomas 
Jefferson. Jefferson sent to Europe for the old folios in which 
the knowledge of Anglo-Saxon was then buried, and read them, 
as he had time. He became strongly impressed with the thought 
that the language ought to be studied in our schools, and when 
he organized the University of Virginia he made it the duty of 
the professor of modern languages to give instruction in Anglo 
* 

Noah Webster's dictionary was the most notable product of 
his Anglo-Saxon studies. 


Dictionaries and college courses were not the only result of 
this stir; grammars came apace. Goold Brown catalogues four 
hundred and sixty three, nearly all of which appeared between 
1765 and 1850, a large proportion in the first quarter of this 
century. Many of these are of a fantastic, indeed amusing, 
sort, to judge from such titles as ‘The Grammatical Wreath,’ 
‘A Concise Grammar of the English Language, Attempted in 
Verse,’ ‘The Decoy, An English Grammar with Cuts,’ ‘ The 
Comic Grammar.’ ‘The English Language as She Is Spoke,’ 
though it comes several decades later, would undoubtedly belong 
to this list. Then there is the clap-trap book that has a host of 
successors to-day: ‘Grammar Made Easy,’ ‘Grammar with 
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Cuts,’ ‘An Inductive Grammar, ‘Grammar on the Productive 
System.’ This digression would be inappropriate, were it not 
that the lessons drilled day by day into the child leave an impres- 
sion that is not obliterated by the passage of years; hence the 
dicta of grammarians, having in some degree influenced the 
usage of to-day, must be taken into consideration. 

The grammarian of the eighteenth century, imbued with deep 
reverence for the Latin language, and inheriting from former 
ages somewhat of their distrust of En>lish, condemned relent- 
lessly any idiom that even seemed to be a departure from the 
Latin rule. Ignorant of the history of the development of 
the English, wedded to the traditional theory of grammar, he 
could not but fall into error. But before the close of the century 
a change came, and the leader was Lindley Murray, by birth 
and education an American, who having removed to England, 
published in York a few years thereafter, in 1795, his ‘ English 
Grammar,’ which for fifty years and more was a_ favorite. 
Though still far from present standards, his book implies a 
change for the better in methods ; and, as it is the best and the 
most widely used of the grammars following in the wake of the 
philological revival, a brief description of its exposition of the 
Gerund will lay bare one influence that has been at work. His 
treatment of this subject may be gathered from the following— 


{1] The participle is a certain form of the verb, and derives 
its name from its participating, not only of the properties of a 
verb, but also of those of an adjective: as, “I am desirous of 
knowing him”; “Admired and applauded, he became vain”; 
“ Having finished his work, he submitted it.’—[2] Participles 
have the same government as the verbs from which they are 
derived : as, “I aim weary with hearing him”; “She is instruct- 
ing us.” —[3] Participles sometimes perform the office of sub- 
stantives, and are used as such; as in the following instances : 
“ The beginning”; “a good uuderstanding”’; “excellent writing” ; 
“ The chancellor's de7ng attached to the king secured his crown”’; 
“The general’s having failed in this enterprise occasioned his 
disgrace”; “John’s having been writing a long time had wearied 
him.” ...—[4] The words, deing attached, govern the word 
chancellor’s in the possessive case . ..—[5] Participles are some- 
times governed by the article; for the present participle, with 
the definite article ‘he before it, becomes a substantive, and 
must have the preposition of after it: as, “ These are the rules 
of grammar, by the observing of which, you may avoid mis- 
takes.” It would not be proper to say, “by the observing 
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which”; nor, “by observing of which”; but the phrase, without 
either article or preposition, would be right: as, “by observing 
which.”—{6] The article a or am has the same effect: as, “This 
was a betraying of the trust reposed in him.” It is the 
participial termination of this sort of words that is apt to deceive 
us, and make us treat them as if they were of an amphibious 
species, partly nouns and partly verbs.—[7] The same observa. 
tions which have been made respecting the effect of the article 
and participle, appear to be applicable to the pronoun und parti- 
ciple, when they are similarly associated: as, ‘Much depends 
upon ¢heir observing of the rule, and error would be the conse- 

uence of their neglecting of it,” instead of “their observing 
the rule, and their neglecting it.’—[8] We shall perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : as, “Much 
depends upon 7yro’s observing of the rule,” &c. But, as the 
construction sounds rather harshly, [sc] it would, in general, be 
better to express the sentiment in the following, or some other 
form: “ Much depends upon the rule's being observed”; or— 
“on observing the rule ; and—of neglecting it.” 


= 2 % 


To sum up, Murray’s rule says [1] that the participle has the 
function of verb and adjective ; [2] that it has the government 
belonging to the verb from which it is derived; [3] that it is 
used as a substantive ; [4] that it is governed by a noun in the 
possessive case; [5] and [6], that, governed by the article, it 
must be followed by a preposition; [7] and [8] that governed 
by noun or pronoun in the possessive case, it must be followed 
by a preposition. It will be noticed that, while he assigns “par- 
ticiples” the functions of verbs and adjectives only, the examples 
under [1] include verb-noun functions ; that the examples under 
[3] confound Gerund and verbal noun; and that no rule is given 
for the construction to follow the “participle” when it is preceded 
by an adjective. Surely there is some excuse for the confusion 
that is still to be found in usage! 

Chief among the critics of Murray was Goold Brown, who 
declared in his ‘Grammar of English Grammars’ (1851) that 
the only legitimate use of the Gerund is found after a preposi- 
tion; as, ‘tz reading Plato.’ He admitted “the practice of 
treating them [‘participles’] essentially as nouns without taking 
from them the regimen and adjuncts of participles,” but con- 
demned such constructions as “occasional, modern, and of 
doubtful propriety.” Between Murray and Brown, hovers a 
swarm of grammarians who assert all possible variations of these 
rules and defend them more or less absurdly. There is one 
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point, however, upon which all agree: the tacit admission that 
one word can never perform at the same instant the functions of 
more than one part of speech. Theory after theory has been 
advanced to reconcile discordant facts and fancies. Prominent 
among these is the elevation of participles to a place among the 
parts of speech, but this was no more successful than many an 
other device. 

This will suffice to indicate some of the formative influences 
to which writers of the nineteenth century have been subjected. 
Gerund constructions as found in their pages will now be taken 
up, one by one, and considered. 

Just here it will be helpful to recall the general character of the 
modern Gerund, and for such exposition of its nature a brief re- 
statement of its history wil be sufficient. Its progenitor is a 
verbal derivative in -7xg with the adjuncts and regimen of a 
noun. Having the form of the present participle, it easily a- 
dopts the adjuncts and the regimen of the participle. This en- 
dows it with a dual nature, without restrictions upon the condi- 
tions of the union; hence it is theoretically possible to combine the 
functions of these natures in various ways. Practically, re- 
strictions are developed by usage, which seeks to express an 
idea in the clearest, most forcible manner. The construction 
thus developed will be considered under the head of (I) the 
Gerund’s dependence upon other words, (II) the dependence 
of other words upon it, (II1) its time-relation. 


I. 


The Gerund is used as subject, object, complement, of a verb, 
and after a preposition. It would be natural to expect it in ap- 
position also with any one of these. 


As subject:—No grieving can amend ( Browning ).—There was 
no denying it (Cable).—There was no getting away from 
them ( Holland).—But your /eav/ng at an hour’s notice, and 
apparently «éshing to shake me off, has given me no time 
( Henry James).—There is no making ourselves feel enough 
astonishment at it ( Ruskin). 
object: —We cannot help knowing that skies are clear 
(Lowell).—But I prefer wa/king the deck and drying my- 
self occasionally beside the chimney; As soon as it quit 
raining ; Itcommenced raining ; The bell . . . began fol/ing 
( Bayard Taylor ).—She knew that if he had understood her 
saying that she might have loved him once to be any en- 
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couragement of the future, he would not have written as he 
did ( Howells).—But the moment that even the best men 
stop pushing, and begin ta/king, they mistake their pugnac. 
ity for piety, and it’s all over ( Ruskin). 

As complement :—This is not saying that we are above learnin. 
from England . . . what is best in its educational work (Dr. 
H. Coit, in Forum, Sept.,'91).—But what amused Helen 
most was Marian’s having already got his tone about his 
possessions and accomplishments ( Howell ).—It would be 
throwing away words to prove, what all admit, .. . (Scott) 

After a preposition :—The cruelty of sett/ing an estate away 
from afamily of five daughters (Andrew Lang).—Here, at 
last, I had a chance of clearly seeing him (R. L. Stevenson . 
—Nor had he looked forward to promotion, and one day 
commanding a ship ( Marryat).—By in its turn making this 
known (quoted by Earle, from The National Review, 
Oct., '64).—By not painting more impressively their stronger 
individualities ( Bulwer).—The sustaining grace of /ec/ing 
{himself] a martyr was lacking in the event of to-day 
(Craddock).—By their wanting them todo anything ( Henry 
James).—In the way of our doing what we please ( Lew 
Wallace). 

Ln apposition :—Well, I don’t call it very nice, his not coming 
( Howells). 


When there are no distinguishing adjuncts, it is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish between the verbal noun and the Gerund ; 
in fact, the form in -7zg may then be conceived in either sense ; 
as in, “ The grandmother nodded over her £uztting”’ (Craddock ); 
or in, ‘Such schools as I have in mind take charge... of their 
sleeping, eating, arrangement of hours for study and exercise,” 
( Dr. Coit); “After a life spent training for the sight” ( Brown- 
ing). But this is not extraordinary, for, where there are dis- 
tinguishing adjuncts, the one construction may often be ex- 
changed for the other without injury to the meaning. For ex- 
ample, Marryat says, “ Zhe refitting of the ship was an excuse 
for detaining them on board,” and he might say, ‘Refitting the 
ship was an excuse.... But there are cases in which the one 
or the other is, rhetorically, better; such as, “ The Ustrinum, or 
place for the burning of the dead” ( Bulwer), where ‘place for 
burning the dead’ would be aninprovement. This interchange- 
ability may have encouraged a hybrid idiom, now generally 
condemned ; at any rate, this idiom is found in reputable writers, 
as witness tire following: “ The digging the foundation and the 
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constructing the cellars is weary labour” ( Bulwer); “ Even the 
holding his breath was involuntary” (Lew Wallace); ‘“ The 
writer should avoid as far as possible the putting this snare in 
his reader’s way” (Prof. Earle ): The companion idiom, found 
in “ They left deating of Paul” (“Acts,” xxi, 32), had no attrac- 
tion for the authorities examined for this paper. 


Il. 


With the Gerund are found as adjuncts, (i) a noun, or a pro- 
noun, in the Genitive, (ii) the adjective wo, (iii) adverbials, (iv) 
objects, direct and indirect. 


i. He was displeased with the idea of Exg/and’s possessing col- 
onies at all ( Henry James).—In spite of Sir Rufus now 
demeaning himself so sweetly (Id.)—She could imagine 
Robert's being very angry at the patronizing tone of the rest 
of her letter (Howells).—From my having no visible calling 
( De Quincey ).—To guard against its being for ever taken 
away from us (Ruskin).—The time not admitting of my 
carrying it home (Lamb).—I remembered fis quoting 
Horace in the morning ( Lowell ). 

ii. No grieving can amend ( Browning ).—There was no denying 
it (Cable).—There was no getting away from them (Hol- 
land ).—There is xo making ourselves feel enough astonish- 
ment at it (Ruskin).—There’s no reasoning them out of 
their dotage (Irving). 

iii. Without pudlicly acknowledging the great things (Macaulay ). 
—I am vastly more contented with merely being in Rome 
(Lowell).—Resumed her occupation of monotonously peel- 
ing June apples (Craddock ).—Tippins, letting down the 
window, playfully extols the vigilance of her cavalier in 
being in watting there to hand her out (Dickens).—It was 
like looking on the earth from another planet (Bayard 
Taylor).— Going dy railroad | do not consider as travelling 
at all; it is merely ‘being sent’ to a place, and very little 
different from becoming a parcel (Ruskin).—In /jighting a- 
gainst the enemies of the faith (Besant). 

iv. By keeping the springs of action clear of evil habits (Dr. 
Coit).—During the last fifty years no’author has proposed 
to himself the aim of portraying the whole political system 
of the country in its practice as well as its theory (Bryce). 
—Can always stop doing it on the slightest pretext (Low- 
ell).—The high office of guiding English youth in its first 
study of Shakespeare (Swinburne).—I could not help ¢e//- 
ing you thatmy fathers fought at Azincourt (B. Disraeli). 
Is the being shown over a place the same as silently for our- 
selves detecting the genius of it? (Lamb). 
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The examples just quoted show Gerunds combining verb ad. 
juncts (objects and adverbials) with limiting Genitives and even 
with the adjective zo. It must be noted further, however, that 
it is in the use of adjuncts that the possibilities of confusion lic. 
There has already been incidentally noted ‘pp. 206-7) one case 
of confusion, Gerund and verbal noun being entangled. Another 
case lies on the side of the participle. Moreover, just as a full 
transfer of construction from Gerund to verbal noun, or vice 
versa, might in some instances take place without injury to sense, 
and then again not, so here there is a like logical distinction, as 
will be seen in the following examples : 

i. Or we should be wearied by every one [or, one's] behaving in 
the same way (Prof. Nichols).—Whose first masters never 
dreamed of the city [or, city’s] reaching them (Cable ).— 
She had remotely known of a wagon [or wagon’s] stopping 
at the door (Howells).—But Jack was interrupted in his 
third glass by somebody [or, -b0dy's] telling him the Captain 
wanted to speak with Mr. Hawkins and him (Marryat).— 
But, if one think for a moment... of the chi/dven [or. 
children’s| receiving the blessing of their holy ‘ Father 
(Lowell).—There is something ungracious in the comic 
actor [or, actor’s| holding himself aloof from all participa 
tion or concern with those who are come to be diverted by 
him (Lamb). 

ii. It isno more to them than anyone leaving you a suit o! 
‘mourning in an English Legacy (Marryat).—The old sexton 
expressed a doubt as to Shakespeare having been born in 
her house (Irving ).—Miss Jenny eave up altogether on this 
parting taking place between the friends (Dickens).—The 
unlikelihood of such a complicated measure succeecing in 
narrative form (George Saintsbury).—I cannot accept the 
notion of school-life affecting the poet to this extent (Lewes . 
—There is no pretence of his grandmother ever having 
deen out of this country or of any Mandarin having been 
in it (Dickens). 


Many more such examples as those adduced in the second 
class above may be found in a wide range of authors. On the 
other hand, none among those examined furnishes an example 
of this construction with a pronoun instead of a noun before the 
-ing word. Evena glaring contrast is permitted: ‘Use the 
Subjunctive where you disbelieve in the condition being realized 
or protest against z/s being accepted” (Nichol); “ This little de- 
lusion was greatly assisted by the circumstance of és deing 
market-day, and the thoroughfares about the market-place being 
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filled with carts, horses, ete.” (Dickens). Dickens, who seems to 
avoid intentionally the Genitive of the noun, nevertheless uses 
as constantly the Genitive of the pronoun before the -7zg word ; 
as in, “A suspicion of her having broken his confidence.” It is 
true that intervening obstacles, such as inconvenient phrases, or 
the desire to avoid the assemblage of disagreeable sounds, may 
often furnish an excuse. Take these examples : 

In the event of the route by the way of the Suez Canal being 
closed in time of war (Critique on “Ocean Steamships,” Nation). 
—He said something further about running down to Mt. Desert 
in his boat and about one of his men knowing how to broil a 
mackerel pretty well (Howells).—There was some story of a 
Princess—Elizabeth, if I remember—having entrusted to his 
care an extraordinary casket of jewels (Lamb).—On Sir Ru/us 
asking if she were ill ( Henry James). 

In such instances grammarians of to-day, with rhetoric and 
logic in mind, advise a remodeling of the sentence. 


Ill. 


Distinctive notation of time is not a fundamental function of 
the verb ; it is only a convenient excrescence that has grown 
upon the verb. In Latin, inflection of the verb, to express time, 
grew to considerable proportions, and there developed out of it 
a set of rules governing the sequence of tenses. The view of 
time-relations in English has perhaps in some instances been 
biased by the Latin. In complex sentences, untrammeled Eng- 
lish enjoys great license in the combination of tenses (see ‘Eng- 
lish Language,’ Lounsbury, p. 325). The infinitive, which with 
the Gerund expresses only kind of time, not order of time, shows 
equal freedom. Compare the following : 

I... thought to have begged, or bought, what I have took 
(Shakespeare ).—Here was enough fo have infected the whole 
city (Jonson).— Was I to have never parted from thy side! 
(Milton).—I intended only to have teased him three days and a 
half (Sheridan).—I ¢rusted nevermore to have beheld thee 
(Coleridge ).—His attendance . . . was assiduous enough fo have 
pleased even his father (Lewes).—! was not to make a noise. 


I had little inclination fo have done so (Lamb). 


, It is manifest in all these cases that the standard of time- 
reference, governing the selection of the tense, is the time when 
the speaker utters the sentiment, not the time of the main verb, 
which in Latin should control subordinate tenses. This peculiar- - 
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ity may be, according to the grammarians, bad form, but it ap 


ae pears and re-appears with such insistence that it must be noticed: 


ie and, if it is due to something in the constitution of the language. 
j it is bound to win its way. The Gerund, an infinitive in -/rg, 
not only shares the infinitive’s freedom in this regard, but goes 
beyond it; for the infinitive is, on the average, more closely 
connected with the verb, and hence the question of time-relation 
to it would more naturally arise. But the question of time seems 
with the Gerund to be farther in the background, and must be, 
' ; the more strongly its noun nature is emphasized. In ‘There /; 
{ no denying it,’ ‘There was no denying it, the idea of time in the 
Gerund seems as faint as in the verbal noun in ‘There zs a ring 
ing of bells,’ ‘There was a ringing of bells.’ When the Gerund 
is dependent upon a noun, its kind of time may be determined 
8 by the time implied in the noun, as will be seen below— 
ag Let me repeat, at the risk of appearing impertinently super 
‘a fluous in protestation, that I have never written . . . (Swinburne). 
—A virtuous young man, misguided by false information, has 
ie been led into the fo//y of committing a peculiarly cruel and cold- 
blooded murder ( /é¢d.).—Yet you deserve the praise of having 
deen constant, in your poetic practice, to your poetic principles 
(Andrew Lang).—This will disappoint you, who had ‘a passion 
1 tor reforming it’ (/bid.).—There was a plan of his coming to 
} see them again later in the winter (Henry James).—He was 
i tempted to express a suspicion of her havtz: broken his con- 
fidence (Dickens).—He rose as he spoke; leaving that good 
man not quite free from a sense of having been foiled in the 
exercise of his familiar weapon ( /é7d.). 


Maetzner declares, in his ‘Englische Grammatik’ (III, $4), 
that the effort of modern grammarians to exclude from the form 
in -7zg, accompanied by the article or a “possessive pronoun,” 
a following object, that is, in this case to preserve pure the char 
acter of the substantive, is not shared by usage; while Prot. 


Tha Nichol (University of Glasgow) says, “Before a participle in 
ql ini such cases as ‘The cry of the Church's being in danger’ the 
1 - noun may be in the possessive, but it is like a double genitive 
a and it is, therefore, better to say ‘of the Church being in danger.” 
M In order to test the limits of gerund constructions, besides a 
at number of examples gathered at random and those quoted by 
i i Maetzner, selections from De Quincey, Macaulay, Lamb, Marry- 
a) at, Ruskin, Andrew Lang, R. L. Stevenson, Swinburne, J. G. 
HE 
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Holland, Lowell, Henry James, Howells, Cable, Craddock, and 
Lew Wallace, were carefully searched, and the Gerunds tabulated, 
with the results given below. Macaulay, De Quincey, Ruskin, 
Swinburne, Lang, Stevenson, Holland, Lowell, James. Craddock, 
conform with the constructions given on pages 205-207, and in 
these selections they do not show a jumble of Gerund and 
verbal noun, or of Gervnd and participle. To this, however, 
must be added that Howells, Cable, and Wallace rarely deviate. 
If, accordingly, these ten be taken as an index of the usage of 
careful writers, it would seem that Nichol is not sustained in his 
position, and that Maetzner’s assertion is true, so far as it con- 
cerns the article with the form in -zg, only of less critical 
authors. On this basis, it may then be concluded that the 
Gerund may occur as subject, object, complement, of a verb, 
after a preposition, or in apposition; that in any one of these 
places it may have as noun-adjuncts a noun, or a pronoun, in 
the Genitive, the adjective zo, and the verb-adjuncts, adverbials 
and objects direct and indirect); moreover that it may have 
noun-adjuncts and verb-adjuncts at the same time; but that 
further than this the best present usage does not go. The word 


upon which the the Gerund directly depends may give the cue 
for the time-relation. 


J. L. ARMSTRONG. 
Terity CoLiece. 
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THE USE OF DIMINUTIVES IN -7VG BY SOME WRITERS 
IN LOW GERMAN DIALECTS. 


William Heyse places as a motto on the title-page of his 
‘Mecklenbérger Burhochtid ’ the following lines : 
En Volk aohn Schart, 
Aohn Klink un Klank, 
Dat is en Busch 
Aohn Vaogelsank. 


Certain languages and dialects all over the world—Catalan, 
Italian, German, Algonkian—relieve themselves from the charge 
that each is “a bush where no birds sing”, by presenting a 
peculiar development of diminutives, which gives the speech a 
noticeable “ Klink un Klank”’. 

To discuss the use of diminutives in the various English, Con. 
tinental Low German, High German, and Scandinavian dialects 
would indeed be a long task, and such is not the writer's present 
intention. Nor does he wish here to enter deeply into the 
phonetics and history of suffixes and the related questions of 


morphology and philology.' 
Michael Richey, speaking of the dialect of Hamburg, says :* 


Unsere Diminutiva formiren sich sehr selten nach dem Hoch- 
Teutschen /e‘z. Man findet zwar Ainde/yn fir Kindlein, Rése- 
far Réselein, und wenige dergleichen. Am gemeinesten 
aber machen wir die Verkleinerung durch se und sen, wie die 
Hoch-Teutschen durch chen. Z. E. Ahlke, Adelheidchen: 
Trynke, Trienchen ; Broerken, Braderchen ; Hasken. Hiuschen : 
Kdppken, Kipfichen ; Mindken, Mundchen; Ménnken, Minn- 
chen, U. S. W.—Weil aber die Hollindische Mund-Art mit des 
Hamburgischen sich sehr vermischet, und die Nieder- Lander an 


1 Especially interesting for the study of Diminutives are: Skeat, ‘ Principles of English 
Etymology,’ First Series, 1887, pp. 220-4, for English; Traut G. und Van der Jagt J., 
* Niederlandische Grammatik.’ Leipzig, 1888., S. 43-44, 47; and Winkler, J., ‘ Gesch. d. 
niederl. Sprache "’, in Paul’s Grundriss der germ. Philol.,1.,S. 482, for Dutch. See, also, 
Winkler, ‘Algemeen nederduitsch un friesch Dialecticon’, 1874. I., 355, 358. 


2 ‘Idioticon Hambvrgense’ oder Worter-Buch, Zur ErklSrung der eigenen, in und im 
Hamburg gebraulichen, Nieder-SSchsischen Mund-Art. Jetzo vielfaltig vermehret, und 
mit Anmerckungen und Zusitzen Zweener beruhmten Manner, nebst einem Vierfachen 
Anhange, ausgefertiget von Michael Richey, P. P. Hamburg, 1754. lii. 480 S; s. s.—398. 
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stat des £ ein 7 in Verkleinerungen brauchen, so sprechen viele 
Hamburger far Hertzchen, //artjen; biszchen, dtjen ; Kindchen 
Kindjen; Kleidchen, A7eedjen. Endiget sich das Wort selbst 
auf ein oder 7, so tritt ein ¢ dazwischen. Z. E. Mannchen, 
Manntjen ; Hihnchen, Hohntjen ; Téchterchen, Dochtertjen ; 
Susannchen, Sanvtje ; Steinchen, Steentjen. 

A selection of the ‘ Plattdeutsche Gedichte’ of Franz Bockel 
was published in 1879, edited with an introduction by Wilhelm 
Roéseler. In this volume, Bockel, who was a native of Kloster- 
sande bei Elmshorn, seems to prefer the diminutive suffix -jen 
(sometimes -chen) with an occasional -je or -jen. Liitt and 
Jittje (little) with substantives are quite common and jug is at 
times similarly used. Diminutives in -7zg are rare ; a few nouns 
in -/ing, such as Sds/ing are found. 

In ‘Feldblom’+ by Jiirgen Friedrich Ahrens, a few diminu- 
tives in -chen, -jen, -je occur, and one or two coin-names in -/7k. 
Ahrens seems, however, to employ almost exclusively the adjec- 
tive /itt, littje with a substantive. Amongst the poems in 
‘Feldblom’ are “ De liittje Feldmus” and “ Wi siind sében,” 
translations of Burns’ “ To a Mouse,” and Wordsworth’s “ We 
are Seven.” 

In order to show the characteristic difference in the use of 
diminutives, | give here the first, fourth, and sixth stanzas of 
Burns’ poem and the corresponding version of Ahrens : 


{ Ach du liitt klokes drollig Thier, 
| Dikloppt vir Angst dat Hart wol schier, 
Du bisters rilm, as wiiszt du hier 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou needna start awa’ sae hasty, 


Wii’ bick’r ng brattle ! H Nich ut unin; 
1 wad be laith to rin and chase thee, Ik do di nix, du littjes Thier, 
Wi’ murd’ring pattle! Dat weer jo Siinn! 
Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! Nu is Din !fittjes Hus to Schann, 
Its silly wa’s the win's are strewin'! : Un nie to bu'n, dat giet ni an, 
And naething now to big a new ane De Wind de weiht so kold di an 
O’ foggage green! De Tid is slech, 
And bleak December’s winds ensuin’, De rusige Roverbermann 
Baith snell and keen! | Blas Allens weg. 


Wi “ngstlich spaddelst Du 1 itt’ Thier 
Nu mn de kahlen stoppeln hier, 
Mi’s bang’n doch, Du verklaamst noch 


That wee bit heap o° leaves and stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out for a’ thy trouble, 


But house or hauld. | schier 
To thole the winter's sleety dribble, In Kill un Frost; 
And cranneuch cauld ! Keen Korn un Kriim’n int ganz Revier 


As—Hungerkost! 


3 ‘ Franz Bockel’s ausgewihlte Gedichte." Fir die Freunde dieses Volksmannes heraus- 
eben von Wilhelm Réseler. Erster Band. Plattdeutsche Gedichte. Hamburg, 1879. 


vo, vi, 142 S. 
4 ‘Feldblom.’ Plattdeutsche Gedichte von Jiirgen Friedrich Ahrens. Hamburg, 1874. 


8vo, 132 S. 
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In 1889 appeared the second edition of Franz Grabe’s ‘ Ut ole 
un nee Tieden.’5 He has a decided preference for /iitt, Jiittye, 
with a noun. He uses also the diminutives -ken (-he), je (-jen), 
besides occasionally -sche(m) and High German -chen and -/ein. 

In the Bremen Dictionary, published by the bremische deu- 
tsche Gesellschaft, we meet with the suffix -4en most frequently ; 
others are -he, -je, -jen, -lin (H. G. -/ein) and a few in -ing, 
-ling. The low German version of Reynard the Fox,? curiously 
enough, contains but few diminutives. There isa rather frequent 
use of the adjective 4/een (H. G. &/ein) with substantives, corre- 
sponding to the employment of /ii/t elsewhere. Of suffixes -/en 
is most common; -e, -Je, -?ng, -/ing occur here and there. 

A Dictionary of the Low German dialect of the principalities 
of Géttingen and Grubenhagen was published in 1858 by Georg 
Schambach,’ Rector of the Pro-Gymnasium at Einbeck. 

The favorite suffix appears to be -4en ; -ke, -je, -chen, -schen 
are also found. There are a very large number of words in -ing 
and -ing, in not all of which, however, these suffixes have pre- 
served their full diminutive force. There is a marked tendency 
towards the formation of names of animals, birds, insects, plants, 
etc., in -ing, -/ing. Sees.v. Engerling, Estling, Hemperling, 
Hesling, Iserling, Keserling, etc. The suffix -ing is also used 
in names of articles of clothing, as Peinding, Patling, etc. 

Of adverbs we have fiper/ings, (frisch hervor quellend und in 
einem Strahl, nicht tropfenweise, herablaufend); sachtken, the 
diminutive of sacht; so also /ts’ken (leise), etc. 

From Westphalia we have the work of Lyra,9 the second 
popular edition of which appeared in 1856. The prevailing 
suffix is -Aen. Others are -£e, -/ein, and occasionally -ing, (-ink), 
-ling as true diminutive suffixes. The use of diminutives of 
proper names such as: 7ri Mri Lieschen is noticeable. 

5 ‘Ut ole un nee Tieden.* Plattdiitsche Geschichten un Gedichten von Franz Grabe. 


Zweite Ausgabe. Hamburg, 1889. 8vo. 160 S. 

6. ‘ Bremisch-niedersichsisches Wirterbuch’ ............ herausgegeben von der bre- 
mischen deutschen Gesellschaft. Zweite Ausgabe. Bremen, 1886, 8vo, 424 S. 

7 ‘Reineke Voss.’ Plattdeutsch nach der Liibecker Ausgabe von 1498 bearbeitet von Kar! 
Tannen, mit einer Vorrede von Dr. Klaus Groth. Bremen, 1861. 280 S. 

8 ‘ Worterbuch der niededeutschen Mundart der Fiirstenthiimer Gottingen und Gruben- 
hagen oder Gittingisch-Grubenhagen’sches Idiotikon’ gesammelt und bearbeitet von Georg 
Schambach, Rector des Progymnasiums zu Einbeck. Hannover, 1858. 8vo, xvi, 323 S. 

9 ‘Plattdiitsche Briefe, Erzithlung und Gedichte, mit b d Riicksicht auf 
Sprichwirter und eigenthiimliche Redensarten des Landsvolks in Westphalen’; von F. W. 
Lyra. Zweite wohlfeile Ausgabe. Osnabriick, 1856. xxi, 204 S. 
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Graf Wolf Baudissin '° published in 1878 a volume of tales and 
poems in the Holstein dialect. He uses characteristically the 
adjective /itt, liittje with a substantive. Of suffixes, -hen, -schn, 
-chn, -jen, -en, with an occasional -/en, (H. G. -/ein) -ing and 
-ling are found. His employment of diminutives of proper 
names as: Fiekn (Sophiechen) is worthy of note.—In “ Twee 
Lustspeeln,” by Franz Rehder,"' we find the same general use 
of the adjective “ii#/. The suffixes -7e, -schen, -ing, -dein, (H.G.) 
are used once or twice.—The same remarks apply to ‘“ Neen- 
dérp”’,'? by J. Krohn, who calls himself“ eenslichden Landmann.” 

Klaus Groth,"3 the “ Low German Burns,” shows in both prose 
and verse a distinct tendency to prefer the adjective /itt, littje 
with a substantive. Of diminutives he uses most frequently 
-ken and -jen; also -schen, -je, -tje (Antje-Annchen), -/ing, 
-link, -en (Péppen-Pappchen). There is no marked use of -7g. 
Groth’s dialect is Northditmarsh. His ‘‘ Hans Schander”’ one 
of the poems in ‘Quickborn’, is an imitation of Burns’ “Tam ’o 
Shanter.” 

Boysen van Nienkarken,'* whose native place is Nienkarken 
(Neuenkirchen) in Northditmarsh is sparing in his use of dimin- 
utives proper, preferring to use the adjective /i/, /iittje with the 
nonn, sometimes with the diminutive (for example, en iittjet 
Imken). His most frequent diminutive is -7e. He uses also 
-jen,- ke, -ken, sche, -schen, -litn (-H. G. /ein). Diminutives in 
-ing (for example, Ge/ing Goldammer) are rare; a few in -/irk, 
-ling, chiefly coin-names, are found. 

Dr. Th. Prining*s in his very interesting collection of short 
stories, ‘Snack un Snurren ut de Spinnstuv’ uses diminutives in 
about the same way as Groth. Only a few in -izg and -/ing are 
found, An interesting word used by him is Punje (Gaul)— 
English pony (?) Although Piening gives (S. 273-297) a brief 
“to ¢ Enige plattdlitsche Vertelln un Rimels * von Graf Wolf Baudissin. Braunschweig. 
1878, vi, 2105S, 

11 Twee Lustspeeln ” von Franz Rehder Kiel [1878]. 46S. 


12 “ Neendirp.’* Plattdtitsche Rymels von J. Krohn. Hamborg, 1856. ii, 46S. 

13 a. ‘Quickborn’, Erster Theil. Sechszehnte, vermehrte Auflage. Berlin, 1891. xii, 
320 
b. *Ut min Jungsparadies, dree Vertelln.’ Berlin, 1876. S. 104. 

c. ‘Vertelln. Plattdeutsche Erziihlungen.’ ([Erster Band} Kiel 1855. 154 S. Zweiter 
Band, Kiel, 1858. 243 S. 

14 ‘ Leeder und Stiiekschen in Ditmarscher Platt.’ Leipzig, 1865. xii, 332 S. 

15 ‘Snack un Snurren ut de Spinnstuv.’ Plattdeutsche Dorfgeschichten in Ditmarscher 
Mundart. Hamburg, 1858. 8vo. 3255S. 
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grammatical sketch of his dialect he does not discuss diminutives. 

Johann Meyer, a native of Wilster, in Schleswig-Holstein, has 
published many works in the Ditmarsh dialect. He agrees 
with Groth and Boysen in their preference for /itt, liittje with 
the noun, even when the latter is already diminutive in form. 
His most frequently used suffix is -4ex. He employs also -schen, 
-jen, -je, -en (Pippen, Maden), with an occasional High German 
-ehen and -/ein. Diminutives in -ivg are very rare: a few coin. 
names in and -/ink, -Jing are employed. 

The beautiful poems of Ferdinand Weber,’’ a physician of Kiel, 
whose death occurred in 1860, were edited by his friend Klaus 
Groth, in the following year. With regard to diminutives, his 
use is the same as that of Groth. But one diminutive in -/xg 
( Schillink) and a few in -schen are to be found in his book. 

The seventh edition of Wilhelm Bornemann’s “ Plattdeutsche 
Gedichte"’,"8 edited by Carl Bornemann, was published in 1868, 
the first having appeared rather more than half a century before. 
The dialect is Altmarkisch. With Bornemann the suffix -4ev is 
overwhelmingly preponderant, even in proper names. A few 
examples in -4in, -chen, -en, -schen, -len (H. G. -lein) occur. 
Very few diminutives in -ézg and -/ing are found. Worthy ot 
note is the diminutive adverb in -4e7, as in the following : 

Denn got ick ar ut unse Lamp 
Aer sachtken bitchen Throan herrun. 

Friedrich Ernst,’? the author of a little volume of poems, 
describes himself thus: “Ick bin en Ollmirker, ut Stendel, unn 
kann ook Pladdiitsch reden, as Ji allhoop hier sehn.” Here 
again, -#en is the favorite suffix. Isolated cases of -schen, -lein 
(H. G. -dein) -ing are found, the latter, as is the case with other 
authors, being most frequently words in which the diminutive 
sense is no longer felt. 

16 a, ‘Ditmarscher Gedichte.’ Plattdeutsche Poesien in ditmarscher Mundart von Johann 


Meyer, Erster Band. Hamburg, 1858. iv, 234 S. Zweiter Band, Hamburg. 


1859. vi, 215 S. 
b. ‘Griindunnersdag bi Eckernftr.’ Eine episch-lyrische Dichtuug iu ditmarscher 


Mundart ven Johanr Meyer. Leipzig, 1873. v, 1275S. 
c. ‘ Plattdeutscher Hebel.’ Eine freie Uebersetzung der Hebel’schen alemannischen 


Gedichte von Johann Meyer. Zweite Auflage. Hamburg, 1878. xii, 290 S. 
17 ‘ Plattdeutsche Gedichte’ vou Ferdinand Weber .... herausgegeben von Klaus 
Groth. Kiel, 1861, xxiii, roo S. 
18 ‘ Wilhelm Bornemann’s Plattdeutsche Gedichte’ ........ herausgegeben von Carl, 
Bornemann. Siebente Auflage. Berlin, 1868. 8vo, xii, 296 S. 
19 * Pladdiitsche Gedichte’ von Friedrich Ernst. Berlin, 1847. viii, 152 S. 
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In the poems of Gustav Jung,”° of Priegnitz, which are dedi- 
cated to Bornemann, verv few diminutives are found: -4en (most 
frequently) -chen, -schen, and one or two in -ing, -/ing. 

An examination of Danneil’s “Altmarkisch Dictionary ,?* shows 
practically the same use of diminutives as indicated in the works 
of Bornemann and Ernst.—In the Grammars of Nerger** and 
Marahrens?3 there is no special notice of diminutives, but Dr. 
Julius Wiggers *4 devotes section 47 of his Grammar to a consid- 
eration of the subject. He says: 

“Die Hauptendung fiir die Diminutivbildung ist -zzg, nur fiir 
gewisse Substantive kommt die Endung -4ex zur Anwendung.”” 


Examples : 
A.—a. Saning from san, son. 

b. With Umlaut: A/iinding (pron. hiinning) from Hund, 
dog; Schaping from schap, sheep; Kdpping from hoop, 
head. 

c. Proper names with Umlaut: A@r/ing from Kor/, Charles. 

B.—Substantives in -e7 and -er lose this suffix before taking on 
the diminutive ending -izg. Examples: deting from 
beten, a bit; koking from ’n koken, a cake ; 'n driip- 
ping from 'n druppen,a drop; déchting from dochter, 
daughter; vading from wader, father; /dching from 
Jochen, Joachim. 


In this dialect not alone substantives, but also adjectives and 
adverbs, take the diminutive suffix. Thus: finhing, quickly ; 
swinding, swiftly : sachting, gently ; séting, sweet ; olding, old. 

Adjectives in the diminutive form are used as substantives. 
For example: mien /eewing, my love; mien sdting, my sweet 
one. 


20 ‘Gedichte in Plattdeutscher Mundart’ von Gustav Jung, aus der Priegnitz. Berlin, 
1855. vi, 184 S. 

21 *Wirterbuch der altm”rkisch-plattdeutschen Mundart’ von Jehanun Friedrich Dan- 
niel, Salzwedel, 1859. v, 299 S. 

22 ‘Grammatik des Meklenburgischen Dialektes iilterer und neuerer Zeit. Laut- und 
Flexionslehre.” Gekriinte Preisschrift von Karl Nerger. Leipzig, 1869. xii, 195 S. 

23 ‘Grammatik der plattdeuschen Sprache. Zur Wiirdigung, zur Kunde des Characters 
und zum richtigen Verstindnisz derselben.” Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Aug. 
Marahrens. Altona, 1858. iv, 5-128 S. 

24 Grammatik der plattdeutschen Sprache. In Grundlage der Mecklenburgisch-Vor- 
pommerschen Mundart.’ Von Dr. Julius Wiggers. Zweite Auflage. Hamburg, 1858. 
xi, rrr S. 


25 S. 95. 
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In familiar speech the use of these diminutives in -7rg is wid 
spread. Dr. Wiggers observes: 


“Schon im gewohnlichen Leben finden diese Diminutiy!):! 
dungen eine ausgbreitete Anwendung, in der fessellosen Sprachy 
der Wirterinnen und ihrer Nachahmer in der Conversation 1it 
Kindern ist der Gebrauch derselben ein unbegrenzter und «ui 
alle Redetheile sich erstreckender (S. 95). 


Frehse’s Vocabulary to Fritz Reuter’s works * gives the ‘| 
lowing among other examples : 


Dochting, diminutive of Dochter, daughter. 


Dirning, “ Dirn, girl. 

Kinning, “ Kind, child. 

Moding, “ Moder, mother. 

Ohming, 4 “ Ohm, uncle. 

Pading, “ Pad, god-parent. 
Nawersching, Nawersch, neighbor (fem). 
Hanning, “ Hanne, John. 

JSoching, “ Jochen, Joachim. 
(Kri)schaning, “ Krischan, Christian. 

( Frede)riking, Fredertke, Frederica. 


Worthy of note is the diminutive Schaduhing, from Schav, » 
shoe. The tendency to use diminutives in -ex seems to |x 
rather more marked in Fritz Reuter than in Heyse. Reute: 
uses adverbs and and adjectives (diminutive) in -7zg, and als 
diminutive pronouns of the second person, Duking, etc. 

Wilhelm Heyse, in his ‘ De Meklenbérger Burhochtid,” give. 
us the best examples of the persistent use of -izg. Some ot his 
pages fairly bristle with them. The most frequently occurring 
are: Vadding, Dichting, Méding, Stirning, Dirning, Koppine 
and of proper names the following: Hanning, (Ari )schdoning. 
Frittsing, Korling, Jéching. WHeyse also uses the adjective 
/iitt with the noun, and phrases like /iitt Dirning are not uncom 
mon in his pages. Of adjective-nouns employs Leew?ng and 
its compounds: Hartleewing, Hartallerleewing. The form 
Friking is note-worthy. Of adjectives and adverbs Heyse uses. 
amongst others, the following : 

Balling (S. 81); fixing (S. 8, 55, 79, 80); géding (S. 14, 135) 


26 * Worterbuch zu Fritz Reuter’s Werken Plattdeutscher Mundart.’ [1882]. 
27 ‘De Meklenbiirger Burhochtid un Rosmarin un Ringelblomen. Berlin, 1862. + 
2135. 
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hilding, (S. 32, 63, 74, 76, 79); lising, (S. 186, 202); runding 
(S. 3, 76, 162. 162); sachting (S. 74, 151); sdting (S. 135); 
swinning (S. 132); witting (S. 153). In a foot-note to page 55, 
Heyse remarks: “Die plattd. Sprache bildet nicht nur von 
Adject. und Substant. Diminut.; sondern auch von Ady. und 
Imperativen.” 

An examination of a dictionary of the Mecklenburg-Pomer- 
anian dialect ** shows a similar use of -7zg especially in proper 
names, such as: Fritzing (Friedrich), Hanning (Hans), Jdching 
(Joachim), Lining (Karoline), Lehning (Helene), Luting (Lude- 
wig), Wising (Louise). The dropping of the first syllable, as 
seen in W7sing and other proper names, occurs sometimes with 
common nouns, for example: Stichting, from Gesicht (face). 

Babst,”? one of the older writers belonging to Schwerin, uses 
by preference the suffixes -4en and -schen, rarely -chen and -/n. 
He uses in a few cases -/ing and ing. 


The result of our examination of the use of -7zg as a diminu- 
tive suffix is to show that it is used most frequently and commonly 
in the dialect of Mecklenburg by Reuter, Heyse, and other 


writers, and that its employment in the other dialects considered 
seems much less extensive. In another paper the writer hopes to 
study the semasiological relations of this prefix. 


A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Crark UNIVERSITY. 

28 * Worterbuch der Mecklenburgisch-Vorpommerschen Mundart * von “Mi. Leipzig 
1876, 8vo. ii, 111 S. 

ag ‘Allerhand schnaksche Saken tum Tiedverdriew.’ Awers W3hrheeten, iimm sick, 
meeto to speegeln in unse Modersprak’, van Diederich Georg Babst. Im Auszug auf’s Neue 
herausgegeben. Rostock n. Schwerin, 1843.° vi, 312 S. 
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IGNORED RESOURCES OF FRENCH LITURATURE. 


It is with much hesitation that I venture to speak to you 
on a subject which many of you understand better than I do: 
the only excuse I offer is, the profound regret with which | 
notice the indifference concerning French literature. 

Circumstances have led me to consider deeply the resources 
of French literature as a substitute for Greek. I was at Smith 
College while the establishment of the Literary course was under 
consideration, and I was one of the committee for collecting 
information. Later, as head of the French department in the 
college, correspondence relating to candidates in that language 
passed through my hands. Since leaving Smith College, ques. 
tions concerning translations of books, and preparations for 
higher degrees, have kept the matter before my mind. 

There are three natural divisions to the subject: 1st, prep. 
aration for college ;_ 2d, collegiate work and preparation for higher 
degrees ; 3d, literary value outside of college. 

First. French as equivalent for Greek. An equivalent must 
present parellel or compensating results in order to justify its title. 
As matters now stand, are the requirements in French an equiva- 
lent for the Greek? I unhesitatingly answer “ No, they offer no 
valid compensation.” The Greek requires a grammar, which, 
in its logical and organic development, is an unconscious mental 
training ; the history of a nation whose life is a mighty drama ; 
practice in composition and prosody which acts as mental gym- 
nastics putting it at its lowest level; and the Anabasis and Iliad, 

. that open to the youthful mind vistas of many-sided humanity, 
of heroic alertness, heroic patriotism, noble daring, dauntless 
sacrifice,—priceless lessons to the youth about to be swept into 
the selfish struggle for success. True, teacher or pupil may miss 
the lessons; but they are there, plain enough, so that a way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not err therein. How is it with 
the equivalent? You know, as well as I, that, although colleges 
differ in their requirements, I state the general condition in saying 
that grammar, history, composition and prosody are reduced to 
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aminimum. As for the Anabasis and the Iliad, what substitutes 
do we require? Gratefully I acknowledge the presence, here 
and there, of a sterling bit of literature, but the greater part of 
the reading is made up of novels and society plays. 

What is the modern razson détre of college study? Not the 
mere accident of entrance and sequence of graduation, but the 
training, the development of intelligence. It is mental calibre 
we need, and I do honestly believe that, as things now are, the 
boy or girl who enters college on a French equivalent, generally 
enters college with less mental development than the one who 
enters on classical requirements. But, you may ask, is that 
necessarily the case? Just as unhesitatingly as before I answer. 
“No, it is not necessary”; the scholar might get a mental train- 
ing that would compensate the classical requirement. 

The ignored resources in grammar of the French language 
amaze me,—not the mechanical recitation of rules; but the 
intelligent perception of the forms of thought. Take such sub- 
jects as the force of adverbs, the use of pronouns, the harmony 
and differentiation of tenses, the reasoning necessary for the 
discrimination of negatives, the agreement of participles, and 
the use of subjunctives. Let a pupil seek in the grammar the 
genius of the people, and contrast it with his own race. Grammar 
will then cease to be dry as dust; it will become live as life. 
The nation that makes its participles agree with the regimen 
preceding, is a nation that aims at clearness of relations. A 
nation that insists upon the subjunctive, is a nation that recognizes 
its own limitations and the possible rights of others. It has for 
years been my custom to make classes translate French subjunc- 
tive forms into equivalent English. 

It was interesting to notice their growing perception that the 
indicative is the natural expression of a mind, dogmatic and 
dictatorial ; the subjunctive the natural expression of a mind, 
conciliatory, just, cognizant of human fallibility. In English you 
may say, “It is the most beautiful picture I have ever seen” ; in 
French you say, “C’est le plus beau tableau que j’aie jamais 
vu”’,—subjunctive, because you cannot have seen all pictures, or 
remembered all the pictures you have seen, or be sure your taste 
is correct ; and, because, also, you have no right to impose your 
opinion on others. A French critic, speaking of a certain author, 
characterized him as “trop a l’indicatif.” Persons may, not 
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unjustly, be classed under the subjunctive or the indicative type,— 
those who can, and those who cannot put themselves in other 
people’s places. 

Dr. Shefloe spoke of the love the inhabitants of the Channel 
Islands bear to the French language ; he will find the same thing 
true wherever that language has taken root; it is so impregnated 
with the recognition of humanity, that no people, having once 
spoken it, adapt themselves cheerfully to another. Still further, 
that quality in French character which requires subjunctive 
expressions may perhaps explain the fact, that the Frenchman 
met the Indian in the New World with so ready a recognition of 
individuality that the Indian became henceforth partisan of the 
French. It may also afford a clue to the fact that the bitterest 
French animosities are aroused by those who may be called 
indicative types, those who do not perceive the limitations of 
others. 

“ Still harping” on the subjunctive, I am reminded that a pupil 
who had studied Greek, said to me, as we were considering some 
French subjunctive expressions, “ Why, it thinks like the Greek.” 
She had caught a significant feature of the language ; though the 
structure differs from the Greek, the informing thought is sim- 
ilar. But to bring out this parallelism, this compensation, the 
teacher should himself be aware of it; should, as Dr. Babbitt 
suggests, know both languages. Nor must he confound grammar 
with philology ; he must recognize grammar as organic. Gram- 
mar is to the language what the bones are to the body,—healthy 
bone in a living body, though; not decaying bone in a dead 


a how is it, oncein college? At present, with some 
exceptions, the changes are rung on novels, society plays, occa- 
sionally a play of Victor Hugo, or of some author of the time 
of Louis XIV., or a bit of old French. A nation possessing one 
of the richest, most spontaneous, original, thoughtful and artistic 
literatures, is represented either by its weakest elements, or by 
isolated fragments! Seldom does the student obtain a harmon- 
ious insight of the history, the range of thought, or the lyric 
power of France. 

What can be done to remedy this contradiction? No rules 
can be laid down. You can doubtless improve much on my 
simple experiments. While in Smith College I used Demogeot's 
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literature for its style and certain mistakes ; the style would filter 
through the minds of the pupils; the mistakes gave subjects otf 
discussion. Corneille, Racine, Moliére were contrasted with 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine and De Musset. 

For a novel I once gave ‘Un Cheval de Phidias’, by Cher- 
buliez. An elective on Greek art given in French proved a great 
success ; the class studying Berkeley in English took up Pascal's 
‘Pensées’ at the same time. The higher I put my standard, 
keeping sympathy alive, the better results followed. As time 
was limited, less attention was paid to pronunciation ; more to 
fluency and accuracy of speech and diction ; most to perception 
of ideas. Lyric poetry proved invaluable. It is more Greek 
than any other kind of poetry. A realization of this induced 
me to make the imperfect little collection, ‘ La Triade Frangaise ’, 
for my pupils. 

As to requirements for advanced degrees, let me give a recent 
experience. A person consulted me upon works to read for 
second degree, French being one of the studies to be offered. 
The subject suggested by the college was “ Recent French 
Criticism of Fiction”; the authors given were Sainte-Beuve, 
Guy de Maupassant, Zola, Daudet, Balzac. “Is that all?” I 
asked. “All.” “Was nothing said of Brunetiére, Montégut, 
Shérer, Caro?” “No.” “Nothing of George Sand, Cherbu- 
liez, Nodier, Theuriet?”” “No.” ‘“ Well, you must read in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes —“ Oh, but the Revue is too hard 
for me; I cannot read that. Give me something easier.” ‘‘ Some- 
thing easier for your purpose” said I—‘I do not know of 
anything; it seems as if the college, yourself and the degree 
were at cross purposes.”’ Please notice that I leave Philology 
aside, speaking only of literature; and that I hold a nation’s 
literature should be studied in its own language. 

Thirdly, what is the attitude outside of college? You will proba- 
bly think I belong to the indicative type when I say,—the attitude 
is generally one of ignorance, indifference or misconception. 
Translations are read rather than originals. These translations 
are often of second-rate, even of third and fourth-rate authors. 
As if English literature were to be judged in France by transla- 
tions of Dime Novels or Mrs. Southworth’s productions! Even 
when really good authors are selected, the Italian expression 
“translator, traitor” might be used, Grammar s_placidly 
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ignored; subjunctives are impertinences, for English has so 
little subjunctive ; therefore, Taine is made to lay down dogmatic 
decisions, where he simply expressed personal opimons ; verbs 
agree with accusatives or nominatives; and as to participles, 
toss up for the agreement, seems to be the practice. Once in a 
while we meet a translation that surprises us by its truthfulness, 

as Lefeadio Hearn’s rendering of ‘Le Crime de Sylvestre Bon- 

nard’, or Andrew Lang’s versions of lyrics. In the main, the 

fate of ‘Mon Oncle et mon Curé’ and ‘ La Morte’ is the fate of 
novelist, poet, historian and philosopher. 

The mere meaning of words is disregarded. A popular col- 
lection of tales renders “soupe au /ard,” by “soup of lard” 
not déacon—a mistak2 inexcusable for thoughtlessness, yet fa rly 
representing the standard. The requirements for colle ze, the 
work in colleze, influence public opinion; little is looked for, 
little is found. Mr. James writes on George Sand, mixes up the 
plots of several novels, and draws curious conclusions, that are 
accepted. Zola is extolled as a grext art’st here, while in France 
he isconte nned. Persons, who know I read as much French 
as English, often ask: ‘“‘ Do you not find it difficult to find good 
French books?” My assurance that there are quite as many 
good ones as in English, and that the style is apt to be better, 
is usually received with astonishment, and a reference to “ French 
novels.” We hear much about the realistic, naturalistic schools 
in France ; how about those in England, Germany and America ? 
Frankly, I do not believe in those so-called schools; I believe 
we rise or fall according to our likes or dislikes—we find in the 
main what we see’. But, granted such a literature, I prefer the 
development which represents the natural outcome of vice, not 
vice condoned by sent'ment. The logical French mind perceives 
that To:n Jones will certainly receive the penalty of his way of 
life, and that Sophia Weston’s affection will change to contempt, 
unless blinded by sentimentality or coarseness. We must hon- 
estly say that French writers have not made vice aéffractive, 
however exactly thay paint it; whereas, in English, too often, 
vice is either made comfortable or is condoned, No French 
author would have used Hardy’s expression“A pure woman 
faithfully portrayed " for ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’ There isa 
grim savageness in Guy de Maupassant that may remind you of 
a wild animal, but not of a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Please 
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understand that, throughout, I compare English and French 
novelists of egual mental calibre. Pardon that long digression. 

What shall I say of our marvellous lyrics,—symphonies which 
touch all chords of humanity? What of the revelations of art, 
the discoveries in history, the researches in science, wise criti- 
cisms, broad sympathy with nature and man, that makes the 
French literature to-day the nearest approach to Greek literature 
of the age of Pericles? Do you think I claim too much? 
Test yourselves with one artery of French literature,—the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Wf you find that difficult or dry, may it not 
be possible that your knowledge of French is not sufficient for 
you to judge impartially between it and English literatnre? It 
seems egotistic to present this matter to you who know so much 
more thanI do. Let me plead the fable of the mouse and the lion. 
It happens that I, the mouse, have been brought up in equal 
knowledge of the two literatures from childhood ; while you, the 
lions, have been roaming over wider tracts, and, perhaps, 
distance may have lent illusion, instead of enchantment, to the 
view. Whether you deem me right or wrong, if these weak 
remarks call forth, anywhere, a more energetic, more penetra- 


ting, more responsive study of French literature, I shali indeed 
be content. 


LovuIsE BOTH-HENDRIKSEN. 
BRrooKLyn. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Modern Language Association of America. 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held at Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C., on December 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1891. 


FIRST SESSION. 


On Monday evening, Dec. 28, the First Session was called to 
order by the Secretary, in the absence of the Vice-President 
Prof. Cuas. W. KENT (Univ. of Tennessee), and on motion of 
Prof. JAMES M. GARNETT (Univ. of Virginia), Prof. THzo. W. 
Hunt (Princeton) was called to the Chair for the evening. 


Professor Hunt said :— 

In accordance with the program, I have the pleasure of introducing 
for the Address of Welcome,* President James C. WELLING, of 
Columbian University. 


The next speaker introduced was Hon. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
who gave an address on “ The Characteristics of Style.” 


At the close of the address the Chairman said :— 


Weare all greatly indebted, I am sure, to Mr. SPOFFORD, for his 
able, helpful and fascinating paper, which to my mind so happily il- 
lustrates the literary principles which it enunciates. 

The program for to-morrow and the following days is printed for 
us. The time is now come for adjournment; after which there will 
be opportunity for social intercourse. 


The Association then adjourned to meet at ten o’clock on the 
following day. The members and many of those in attendance 
“*This address together with that of the Hen, A. R. Sporrorp, which immediately fol- 
lowed, are published in Vol. vii, No. 2, of the Publications of the Association. Other 
Papers presented before this Convention will be found in this and subsequent issues of the 
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then withdrew to a hall in the university building, where oppor- 
tunity was offered for becoming acquainted and renewing the 
greetings of other like occasions. 


The Second Session met at ten o’clock a.M., Dec. 29, accord- 
ing to adjournment, Prof. C. W. Kent, Vice-President, in the 


Chair. Prof. KENT said :— 


Fellow members of the MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION: It is 
now time that we should begin our regular sessions of the Association. 
I wish to call the Convention to order, and to ask for myself, and for 
these new duties which have devolved upon me as Vice-President, 
your sympathy and co-operation, and I shall do everything in my 
power to make the meetings pass off pleasantly and expeditiously. 

I now declare the meeting open, and ask for the reading of the 
Secretary’s report. 


The following report was read by the Secretary, Prof. A. 
MARSHALL ELLiott ( Johns Hopkins) : 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the MoDERN LANGUAGE Asso- 
CIATION OF AMERICA was held in University Hall, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., on December 29, 30 and 31, 18go. 

On the evening of December 29, Dr. LANDON C. GARLAND, Chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt University, delivered an address, which was fol- 
lowed by short extempore speeches from Professor W. R. GARNETT, 
President of the National Educational Association, by Professors A. 
N. van DAELL, Mass. Institute of Technology, F. C. Woopwarp, 
South Carolina College and by the Secretary of the Association. 

At the opening of the Second Session on December 30, a brief report 
of the proceedings of the Harvard Convention was presented by the 
Secretary, and this was followed by a succinct statement of the ac- 
counts of the Association by the Treasurer, Dr. HENry A. Topp 
(Johns Hopkins Univ.). Committees were then appointed as follows : 

1. To suggest names of officers for the ensuing year. Prof. Wm. M. 

BASKERVILL, Chairman ; 
. To audit Treasurer’s Report. Prof. JoHN P. Fruit, Chairman ; 
. To gp espe place for holding Convention of 1891. Prof. CHARLES 
. GRANDGENT, Chairman ; 

. To offer resolution commemorative of the deaths of Professors 
OHN G. R. McEtroy and C. K. Netson. Prof. Epwarp S. 
oYNEsS, Chairman. 

The Convention then proceeded to the reading of papers which 

were presented at the various session as follows : 

1. Some Phases of TENNysON’s ‘In Memoriam.”’ 

President Henry E. SHEPHERD, College of Charleston, S. C.. 

2. The Spanish Pastoral Romances. 

Profi. HUGO ALBERT RENNERT, Univ. of Penna., Philada. ; 

3. Some Dialectic Survivals of Older English in Tennessee. 

Prof. Cavin S. Brown, Vanderbilt University, Tenn. ; 
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. A Plea for the Study of Literature from the Esthetic Standpoint. 
Prof. JoHN PHELPS Fruit, Bethel College, Ky.; 
. Southern Literature. 
Prof. W. M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt University, Tenn. ; 
. The Acadians of Louisiana and their Dialect. 
Prof. ALCEE ForTIER, 7u/ane University, La. ; 
. The Translation of the Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
Prof. JAMES M. GARNETT, of 
. How to Use Modern Langnages as a Means of Mental Discipline. 
Mr. E. H. Basaitt, New York City; 
g. The Name Cedmon. 
Prof. ALBERT S. Cook, Yale University, Conn. ; 
1o. A Methodology of Literary Study for Collegiate Classes. 
Prof. R. F. BuTLER, Woman's College, Baltimore. 


Papers presented for publication: 
1. The Riming System of Alexander Pope. 
Miss L. M. McLean, University of California, Berkeley. 
2. The Phonology of the Stressed Vowels in Beowulf. 
Mr. CHARLES Davipson, Belmont, Cal. 

At the opening of the Fifth Session, Professor vAN DAELL, Secre- 
tary of the Pedagogical Section, submitted a report, in which he 
moved the appointment of a Committee to propose a Uniform Gram- 
matical Nomenclature for French and German. The motion was 
carried and Profs. vaN DAELL, COHN, LEARNED, SCHMIDT-WARTEN- 
BERG and HOHLFELD were appointed by the President to constitute 
said Committee. At the close of the Fifth Session reports of Com- 
mittees were read according to previous appointments, and to these 
was added the annual statement (for 1890) of the Secretary of the 
Phonetic Section, Professor C. H. GRANDGENT. The Convention 
then adjourned, leaving time and place of next meeting to be de- 
termined by the Executive Council. 


The report was accepted. 


The Chairman. We will now hear the reading of the Treasurer’s 
report. 

The Secretary. Perhaps all the members of the Association are 
aware, that our Treasurer, Dr. H. A. Topp, has been called to Cali- 
fornia, and will not be with us, unfortunately, at this meeting. But 
on going away he left with me these accounts, together with what 
has been added to them since. I have here a brief statement. 


The Secretary then read the following report of the Treasurer : 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


Cash on hand January 1, 1891 
Receipts for 1891 


Expenditures during 1891 


Balance on hand January 1, 1892 
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The Chairman. The report of the Treasurer will be referred to an 
auditing committee to be appointed a little later. 

The Secretary. I desire next to make an announcement that | 
have not been able to send out to the members of the Association. 
I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary of the Forestry Asso- 
ciation, now holding its annual convention in this city. which reads 
as follows : 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
1429 NV. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C., DEC. 15, 1891. 
Prof. A. M. Exuiort, 
Baltimore, Md. 


DEAR SIR: 
I desire to extend through you the very cordial invitation of our 


Association to be present at our annual meeting, to be held in accordance with 
the enclosed programme, to the members of the Modern Language Association. 
Very truly yours, 

EDW. A. BOWERS, 
Sec. Am. Forestry Ass'n. 


I have already been fortunate enough to announce to you the 
cordial invitation of the Cosmos Club of Washington, which extends 
its privileges during the sessions of the Convention to all members of 
the MODERN LANGUAGE AssociATION ; and also that of the Universi- 
ty Club which is extended for two weeks, beginning with Dec. 21. 

It has been my custom at the opening of the Convention to an- 
nounce to you the progress of the Pudbdications of our Association : 
how much matter has been published during the last year, and the 
state of our membership. I have thought it wise this year to send 
out a little list of members of the Association so that you all might 
have an idea just how we stand so far as this matter is concerned. 
Last year there was an appeal made in Nashville that our list should 
be increased on account of the demand for increased publication ; we 
have added to the list the names of some sixty members ; from about 
three hundred at our last meeting, we number now about three 
hundred and sixty members. 

The Publications of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION (four 
issues) number about four hundred pages. The Proceedings of the 
last Convention of the Association number about ninety pages, so 
that we have published this year about five hundred pages. 

I may add, that it is still of great importance that our membership 
should be increased if we wish to meet the demands of publication. 
These demands have gone beyond our power in the past so far as 
money is concerned, and we shall have during the next year a still 
greater drain on our finances. 

I may remark in conclusion, that the greater part of what was 
brought out by our Association was well received by European 
scholars. I have had various notices sent me of the work, and have 
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also had the pleasure of speaking to a number of scholars with refer- 
ence toit. It is gratifying to know that they appreciate our efforts. 


The Vice-President then appointed the following committees : 
1. To suggest names for officers of the Association during the coming 
year. Prof. J. M. Hart. Chairman; 
2. On place of meeting for the next Convention. Prof. James M. 
GARNETT, Chairman; 


3. To audit the Treasurer’s Report. Prof. J. H. Gore, Chairman; 


4. To draw up a memorial on the death of Dr. THomas McCase. 
Prof. F. M. WARREN, Chairman. 


The Chairman. Before passing to the next thing in order it is 
proper for the Association to suggest what time shall be occupied in 
the reading of papers and by those who discuss them. 


Mr. BLACKWELL. I move that the reading of papers be limited to 
thirty minutes, opening discussions to ten minutes, and all further 
discussions to five minutes. The motion was agreed to. 

It was also moved that Prof. E. A. Fay (Washington) be appointed 
as Assistant Secretary of this meeting, which motion was agreed to. 


The Chairman. The next thing is the reading of papers. I would 
suggest, for the benefit of the press, that all those gentlemen who 
take part in the discussion will simply announce themselves as they 
rise, so that we may know who it is who is taking part in the debate. 

The first paper for this morning is that of Prof. T. W. Hunt, of 
Princeton College, on ‘‘ James Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer.”’ 


Prof. HUNT then read a paper of which the following is an 
abstract : 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS A PROSE WRITER. 


Mr. LowELvw’s specifically prose works, as given in the recently 
published Riverside Edition, are as follows: 


Literary Essays, four vols.; Political Essays, one vol.; Literary 
and Political Addresses, one vol.; a posthumous volume has been 
published—‘ Latest Literary Essays and Addresses.’ 

Each of these volumes is, in the best sense, literary, so that, in the 
examination of Mr. LowELv’s style, this cardinal characteristic is to 
be ever kept in view. 

1. We note, at the outset, the Clearness and Directness of his 
Prose. His style is signally free from those ordinary violations of 
structure which we find in too many of the best writers. As he 
tells us—‘‘ Plain words are the best.’’ He is fond of CHaucER be- 
cause he is ‘‘plain and blunt and speaks to the poift.”’ A fertile 
theme, in this connection, would be LoweELv’s use of English. He 
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speaks of the best writing as that ‘in which the component parts of 
English are most exquisitely proportioned one to the other.”’ In 
view of this fact, Mr. LowELv’s devotion to the study of language as- 
sumes a special interest. Seldom, if ever, has there been in our 
American Colleges so notable an example of a literary linguist. He 
has a good word for the language-teaching in the earliest history of 
our colleges in that words were studied for the sake of the ideas 
which they embodied, making language a ‘ladder to literature."’ 
This diligent study of Old English authors had much to do with the 
terseness and naturalness of his prose style. He prefers the Age of 
Elizabeth to that of Anne because it was nearer ‘‘ the ruddy English 
heart’’ of the olden time. His main argument for condemning 
Byron was that he was disingenuous. It is this governing desire to 
be clear that justifies Mr. STEDMAN’s eulogium “that a selection of 
apothegms could be made from it which would be much more to the 
literary neophyte than a digest of the English prose of any other 
writer since Landor in his prime.’’ 

2. We note, the Grace and Ease of the style before us, that “ ur- 
banity ’’ of which Mr. ARNOLD so often speaks. It is fluency in its 
best form; a consummate freedom of manner and movement; an in- 
stinctive union of nature and art, that defies successful imitation. A 
question of interest arises here, as to the effect of Mr. Lowe.t’s 
poetry on his style and habit as a writer of prose. 

Mr. WHIPPLE, among others, emphasizes this. While he cannot be 


said to have made prose subordinate to verse, as MILTON did; or 
to have made verse subordinate to prose, as MACAULAY did, he may 
be said so evenly to have divided his ability between them, as 
Bryant did, that the effect of each upon the other is normal. 

It is thus on the distinctively literary side that his verse affected his 
prose; in the line of beauty and imagery and genial taste. Much of 
the resonant movement of his most didactic papers is due to the same 


source. 

In fine, as thus far studied, the prose of Mr. Low®Et is classical, in 
keeping with nature and art; with time and place; with his own 
personality and that of his readers. An estimate of our author’s char- 
acter as a literary critic is here in place. Most of his prose is of this 
critical order. 

Certainly, his conception of criticism was just. ‘‘The criticism of 
any work of art’ he says ‘‘ demands not only greater natural abilities 
but more study than that of an essay in physical science,’’ while he 
has no word too severe for the writer who ‘“‘demonstrates how long a 
man will live after his brains are out.’’ As to knowledge, training, 
insight and purpose, he had all the possessions of the true critic and 
also, the ability to utilize and apply them. 

We are well aware of difference of opinion at this point, of the 
charge of lack of breadth, of ‘lack of balance’”’ and of attempting 
more than he realizes. It must be urged, however, that Mr. Lowe. 
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_ was a literary rather than a psychologic or technical critic; that his 
prose is not Baconian; that he did not aim at a philosophy of litera- 
ture, and must be judged from his own point of view. 

Reference is also made to his dogmatism as seen in ‘‘ The Fable for 
Critics,’? and in such a production as his review of Masson’s “ Life 
of Milton,’’ while it is justly said by way of rejoinder that, in the main, 
rebuke was given where it was deserved, that it is one of the critic’s 
functions to expose weakness and that, after all, Mr. LoweLv’s chief 
delight was in the praise of men and books. 

3. A final feature of his Prose may be called Vitality. To our 
mind, this is the strongest element in the style before us. 

Everything is bright and quick and crisp, signally free from the 
inert and indifferent. Often vivacious and brilliant, it is always 
marked by alertness and mental activity. In his serio-comic papers, 
this vivacity is at its best and yet frequently seen in his most dis- 
passionate lines. Thus he writes in ‘Books and Libraries ’—‘‘ The 
first lesson in reading well is that which teaches us to distinguish 
between literature and merely printed matter.’’ He describes our 
vernacular as ‘‘that wonderful composite called English, the best 
results of the confusion of tongues.’’ Thus the writing runs, full of 
wit and raciness; full of life and quickening. 

This is not, necessarily, intellectual greatness, but it is mental and 
literary virility and produces results of power all its own. 

What, it is asked, is the final effect, the moral impressiveness of 
Mr. LowE.v’s Prose. To this question, sometimes cynically asked, 
it may be answered, that there is in his prose the substantial presence 
of that which is best. No writer could be ethically purer in thought 
and love. No pagesin English are freer from violations of moral 
standard. 

No one can detect in Mr. Lowe that pronounced despondency 
which is seen in ARTHUR CLOVGH whom he so admired, nor had he 
any sympathy with that ‘‘mundane”’ school of letters whose expo- 
nents never lift their eyes above the earth. 

It is, perchance, as yet, too early to determine our author’s exact 
status in Modern English Prose. That he is, as WHIPPLE says, “one 
of the most exquisite prose-writers of the century and that, in the 
domain of polite learning and the elegant arts, he has had no Ameri- 
can superior, all just criticism concedes.” 

His faults and defects he had. Some of his limitations of thought 
and catholicity are too conspicuous to be concealed, while even in the 
sphere of style, as an esthetic art, he, at times, transgressed accepted 
laws of diction and structure. Still, his work, as a whole, is, in the 
best sense, finished and commends itself to the judgment and taste 
of the impartial critic. 

Not a creative author, as were GOETHE and EMERSON, his rank 
and work as an interpretative and suggestive writer is of the highest 
order. 
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His highest claims are along distinctly literary lines and, in this 
respect, he may be compared with MATTHEW ARNOLD and with Lan- 
por. He was, above all else, a man of books, perfectly at home at 
his study window. His scholarship was literary. His ambitions 
were literary. 

The best thing that he desired for America was that the character 
of its authorship might be ever higher, and that the definite trend 
toward commercialism in art and letters might be reversed. Al! 
adverse criticism conceded, it is quite enough to enforce the state- 
ment that he stands before the American public and the English- 
speaking world as one of the supreme literary personalities of the 
closing century. 


The Chairman. I will ask Prof. GARNETT to take the Chair for a 
few minutes. 


Prof. GARNETT (University of Virginia), here took the Chair. 


Prof. C. W. Kent. Mr. President and Fellow-members of the 
Association: So heartily am I interested in the writer whom our 
learned friend has just discussed, that I rise before you with modesty 
and abashment, because in some few particulars I shall disagree, not 
with the judiciously prepared paper to which we have just listened, 
but with those who have heaped fulsome flattery upon the memory of 
our deceased president. Believing as thoroughly as does any 
member of this Association that we have lost in the death of Mr 
LowELt one of the most distinguished, if not the foremost of Ameri- 
can writers, I do not see what honor he gains from praise beyond all 
limits. _ 

This summer when the news of his death came I was in England, 
and in reading the notices there published, I came across several of 
the tenor of this one: ‘“‘ There is not lacking in Mr. Lowell’s writ- 
ings, as a whole, a single quality of good style or high literary art.”’ 
It seems to me that such praise lacks all discrimination. While | 
believe very heartily that we must consider Mr. LowELt as one of 
the most distinguished American men of letters; while we have a 
right to claim for him an important place on the roll of writers in our 
English tongue, I do recognize that for the ordinary reader some 
qualities of Mr. LOWELL’s style do detract more or less from its 
merit. If we can say that in a careful perusal of his writings we have 
not found a single sentence which seems essentially unclear, I would 
add for myself that I have found a number of words used in peculiar 
senses, or at least in senses not well-known to the general reader. | 
recognize further in the latter years of Mr. LowE.v’s life a growing 
tendency to subject those of his readers who are unacquainted with 
foreign tongues, to the loss of some point in his sentence or to the 
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trouble of thumbing their dictionaries to find out his foreign words. 
If he is to take his place among the masters of English style, as [ 
believe, and to be enjoyed by the reading public, we must look upon 
his fondness for foréign words as a serious blemish. 

It seems to me, too, that though we appreciate his breadth of culture 
and see in most of his writings true literary finish, we do not discern 
in him, as in some other writers of our own country, that intensity, 
vigor and earnestness which drive us to his own convictions. How- 
ever much I enjoy his writings, I do not feel constrained by force of 
mind or terseness of expression to accept his conclusions. I feel my- 
self rather floating to these conclusions on periods of grace and 
beauty that flow on with untrammeled ease and that bear us onward, 
if we yield ourselves to their rhythmic swing, but in no wise compel 
resisting minds. 

I may add that while this lack of force is apparent in his writings in 
general, I have not overlooked the inherent force of that culture which 
he so aptly praised, nor have I failed to note his appreciation of the 
dynamic stress of individual words. His was a marked capacity for 
selecting that word which, in his opinion and in ours, best expressed 
his thought. He had no foolish fear of repeating a good word when 
it was deliberately chosen. 

His brilliancy, which so charms and fascinates us, which, taking his 
writings through and through, has, perhaps, not been excelled by 
that of any American author, partakes now and then of the nature of 
straining for effect. I dp not make this charge direct, but a brilliancy 
that occurs in almost every sentence and dazzles us with its illumi- 
nation may become tiresome to him, whose mind cannot respond 
with equal activity to these unremitting plays of mental alertness. 

And yet, shall we, nay, can we forget the man, whose standard of 

art and morality, whose standard of government was so high and 
lofty, so pure and noble, that, say what we may of his person and say 
what we may of his style, we can point to his work among us, 
whether of pen or tongue, as a means of self-culture, as an element in 
our highest life, and as a mark of our national and literary achieve- 
ments? Fellow-teachers, as he himself said, 
“let it be our hope to make a gentleman of every youth who is put 
under our charge,—not a conventional gentleman, but a man of cul- 
ture, a man of intellectual resources, a man of public spirit, a man of 
refinement, with that good taste which is the conscience of the mind, 
and that conscience which is the good taste of the soul.” 

Gentlemen, I am not unaware that in this city charges were made 
against our distinguished citizen with reference to his Americanism. 
It was said that he had become English. It would be out of place 
here to refer to this save to say that he who scrutinizes the writings 
of Mr. Lowe tt will find no evidence that his patriotism was not pure, 
nor detect any sign that his Americanism was aught but elevated and 
inspiring. The English papers asserted strongly that in those points 
in which he excelled, he ceased to be an American and became an 
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Englishman. It seems to me rather that in those points in which he 
excelled he ceased to belong to any country save that democracy of 
letters, in which our English tongue is honored. He was a true 
prince in the realm of literature and a citizen of no narrow and limited 
confines. 

Nowhere do you find a more intense American love for the princi- 
ples of democracy than appears in some of his addresses delivered in 
England. He believed that the privileges and opportunities of 
democracy should produce men better than average men, and in 
some of his addresses in England he expounded the principles by 
which our country is to be lifted from the low level of commonplace 
and saved from the degradation to which, in the eyes of some Eng- 
lish and French critics, it is inevitably sinking. 

There is no example of his cringing to a foreign nationality. There 
is no line in all his writings that makes him as other than a distin- 
guished citizen who constantly bore in mind the welfare of his country, 
and who earnestly uttered a prayer that the land of his birth should 
attain the high place it seemed so richly to deserve. 

With but one other thought I close. I would mention his love of 
his mother-tongue. If, as De QuINcy says, we should rank the love 
of our language beneath the love of our nation’s flag, and preserve as 
inviolable our country’s honor and her tongue, surely LOWELL’s 
patriotism in the realm of letters will not be assailed, for where in all 
the writings of our age shall we find pages on which loyal love for the 
mother literature and language was more plainly written ? 

I feel how inadequately I have opened the discussion on the excel- 
lent paper read before us, but, fellow-members, I see before me men 
far more fit to speak than I, and to them I commend you. (Ap- 
plause). 


- 


The Vice-President then resumed the Chair and remarked : 


The Chair waits to recognize any gentleman who wishes further to 
discuss the paper. 


Prof. H. EVELETH GREENE (Wells College):—I suppose we have 
all read LowELi’s prose, and have received from it much help and 
stimulus ; but we have not the recent knowledge of the writer of this 
paper, and we, therefore, feel some hesitation about giving positive 
expression to our own opinions, especially when they do not coincide 
with his. In several points I find that my own opinions do not agree 
with those that have been expressed. 

There seems to be a general agreement as to the extent of 
LowELv’s vocabulary, and as to the fitness of his choice and use of 
words. Through his acquaintance with Old English, and through his 
familiarity with languages, ancient and modern, he had acquired a 
wealth and range of vocabulary that, perhaps, make it impossible for 
some of his readers always to follow him. Lowe Lt speaks somewhat 
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of ‘‘the gift of the unexpected and inevitable word.’’ This seems to 
me an admirable description of his own style. ‘‘The unexpected 
word ''—we never should have thought of it ourselves; ‘the inevi- 
table word,’’—when we have once heard it, no other word is so 
satisfactory. 

Attention has been called to Lowe v’s clearness and directness, 
and to his grace and ease. Clearness, I find, and directness and 
ease: but do we find that his style is invariably graceful? If we ac- 
cept as our definition of a good style that which we have heard 
quoted this morning, ‘‘the best words in the best order,’’ we may 
perhaps agree that LoweLL always chooses the best words; but | 
think we may feel some doubt as to whether he always has them in 
the best order. We may not be able to suggest any improvement in 
his choice of words, but can we not sometimes suggest an improve- 
ment in the order of words, in their distribution and emphasis? 1 
cannot agree with those who say that LoweLv's prose is so graceful 
that it is lacking in force; to me his prose seems so forcible that it is 
sometimes lacking in grace. He does not, like CARLYLE, hammer 
his opinions into our minds; but he states his opinions so clearly, so 
convincingly, that almost without our knowledge our judgment fol- 
lows his. 

No mention has been made, except in the way of a hint, of one 
quality of style which we may rightfully expect to be considered ina 
study of prose as well as in a study of verse,—I mean the use of 
figures. It is his wealth of apt and striking figures, I think, that gives 
to LOWELL’s style so much of force and brilliancy. Those of us who 
are teachers of Rhetoric know when we wish illustrations of certain 
qualities of style, and have little time in which to look them up, we 
turn to the pages of Macaucay, knowing that there we shall find 
them at once without any search. I venture to say that one who is in 
search of apt and striking figures, will find them in abundance in the 
pages of LoweLL. Open wherever we may,—take for example, the 
essay on DRYDEN, take almost any other essay,—and we shall find 
an abundance of fitting and vigorous figures. His pages fairly swarm 
with them; I think they are more numerous than even in the pages 
of SHAKSPERE. 

Those who knew Mr. LowE Lt personally will, I am certain, cor- 
roberate the impression that he makes upon those who know him 
only through his writings. It may be true that, as Prof. Hunt has 
said, LOwELL was emphatically ‘‘the Writer,’’-—in my own opinion 
he was our first poet, though not our first writer of prose,—but I 
think he was something more than that. He never made the mis- 
take, so difficult to avoid, of sinking the man in the scholar, in the 
teacher, in the writer. He was first and always Lowe ct the man, 
and after that the scholar and the writer. 

We have been told that LowELw’s style is academic and classical. 
Is it not that, and something more? Commenting in one of his 
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essays upon the saying, ‘“‘La /ingua Toscana in bocca Roman...’ 
Lowe Lt has said that for him who would write pure English the 
motto should be, ‘‘ The tongue of the people in the mouth of the 
scholar’’; and this, I think, he has exemplified in his own writings. 
When he writes about LEssinG, about DANTE, about SHAKsSPEkr, 
his style is academic and classical. How could it be otherwise? He 
writes in a style that is fitting. But in addition to this we must credit 
him also, I think, with the ability to use the language of the people 
in the mouth of the scholar. 

As regards LowELv's rank as a critic, I wish to raise one question. 
Has there, on the whole, been anything better written about CHaUcrR 
than LOWELL’s essay,—any more penetrating criticism or more 
sympathetic interpretation of the spirit of CHAUCER’s poetry? Any- 
thing better about SPENSER, or DANTE, or WoRDSWORTH,—and | 
might, perhaps, extend the list,—than what LowELt has written? | 
remember the pride and pleasure with which I read the volume of 
**Wordsworthiana recently edited by Prof. KNiGHt. This volume 
contains the addresses of the various presidents of the Wordsworth 
Society; and, though my judgment may have been partial, | re- 
member that I felt with pride that no one of these addresses was so 
admirable as that of Mr. 


Prof. A. M. Ettiott said :—Mr. Lowe v’s writings have been so 
forcibly referred to, and also a few points of his personal character to 


which I want to add, one little experience to show how touching Mr. 
LowELL very often became in his work. I had the good fortune to 
be one of his pupils in 1868, and we were then studying DANTE, and | 
have often said that all the inspiration I have had for DANTE | owe 
to Mr. 

In his work with us at that time, he must have proceeded in a 
different manner from that in which he worked in later years. Mr. 
LowELt used to meet three or four of us round a table when he 
would read to us the most exquisitively finished address, referring to 
history, literature, tradition, criticism and everything of that kind 
which could be put intoa lecture on DANTE. We were at liberty to 
ask any questions ; we would sit there and converse en famii/e, so to 
speak, and this was the most charming exercise; the most inspiring 
of anything I have ever found in academic teaching. 

When the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION held its meeting in 
Cambridge a few years ago, Mr. Lowe. kindly invited me to come 
to his house. I went, and as 1 entered the door he said to me, ‘“‘! 
welcome you to my old study.”’ 

As a student I used frequently walk down with him from the col- 
lege to Elmwood, and the touching circumstance I wanted to mention 
here this morning is this: On one occasion he had finished his first 
lecture at the beginning of a term, when he had expected an increase 
of students ; Mr.Low£ t took hold of my arm as we walked on toward 
Elmwood and said, ‘‘Do you think I shall ever have any more 
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students ’’? and he went on to remark that it was the most discourag- 
ing thing in all his struggle that he had so few students. 

While I was staying with him on the occasion just noted, he threw 
himself back one evening in his chair and said to me: ‘*Do you 
remember that day when I took you by the arm and said to you, ‘Do 
you think I shall ever have any more students’? It seems to me 
impossible, that such a change should have come over America since 
the time I said that to you.”’ 

In his conversation with me for three or four days during the time 
of the Harvard convention, Mr. LowE.t could never get done talking 
about the great change in the interest for literary matters that had 
come over this country since he lectured to us on DANTE. 

I merely wanted to mention this simple little incident to you. To 
me it was one of the most touching that I know of his life struggle to 
create a higher appreciation of true literature. I have never met a 
more devoted or more charming man in social life or in devotion to 
his students. 


The Chairman. I will state to the Association at this point that 
Prof. J. M. HArt* (Cornell University) wishes to present a paper on 
LoweLL to the Association, and this seems to be an opportune time 
for doing so. 


Prof. Hart. After hearing the paper read by Prof. Hunt and the 
remarks which have been dropped since, I felt at one time that 1 was 


sorry I had come here with anything. On one or two points I surely 
have been anticipated; but, perhaps, after all, the harm is not so 
great. Perhaps it is well to give a fresh illustration of the old maxim, 
that very frequently minds work independently of one another, 
though very frequently they often arrive at the same conclusion. 


The Chairman. Further remarks on Mr. LowELt as a prose writer 
are now in order. We would be glad to recognize any speaker on 
that subject. 

If there be no further remarks, the next paper in order will be read, 
which is ;‘‘ Diminutives in -izg in low German,”’ by A. F. CHAMBER- 
(Clark University). 


The Chairman. The Association will now listen to a discussion of 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S paper. 


Prof. H. C. G. von JAGEMANN. Inasmuch as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has eliminated from his paper just those things which would interest 
' me most, I must confine my remarks to one or two points which 
suggest themselves to me in this connection. In the first place, I 
should say that it was somewhat dangerous to base dialect investi- 


*Cf. vol. vii, No. 2, of Publications, for the full text of this paper. 
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gations on the material offered in print. I think most dialect writers 
incline to employ an artificial dialect rather than the natural one 
which they were taught to speak. If you place yourself in the 
position of the first writer in a local dialect you can easily see why 
that must be the case. I think it is generally recognized that Fritz 
Revter’s language in his earlier works is not by any means always 
the same, but there are considerable variations in the use of words, 
forms and constructions, until he finally settles down into his own 
conventional written form of expression. 

I think it necessary, in order to arrive at any safe conclusion, to 
study the dialect where it is spoken, and not to depend entirely upon 
the very limited material that can be had in print. 

Among the matters which I wish the writer would consider before 
his paper is printed is the question, to what extent these diminutive 
suffixes are employed with other than diminutive functions? There 
are in the older language cases in which properly diminutive suffixes 
are occasionally employed in other senses, for instance, in the M.H. 
G. fingerlin which, in the well-known passage from Walther von 
der Vogelweide: 


und nim din glesin vingerlin ftir einer kiiniginne golt’’ 


does not mean ‘little finger’ but ‘ ring.’ 

That is one of the things which I think the writer ought to con- 
sider in the historical part of his paper; furthermore, the relation of 
the diminutive suffix -ing to the patronymic suffix, should be con- 
sidered ; and, in general, it seems to me, it would be well to draw 
more largely upon the older stages of the language for the material. 
It might be well to begin with the very oldest Low-German monu. 
ments. If I am not very much mistaken, there are to be found in 
them a few cases in which words with the suffix -img are already 
used as diminutives or terms of endearment. I think with these ad- 
ditions and modifications the paper will be interesting and instructive. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to say in regard to the remarks 
just made that it was the extreme difficulty which has prevented me 
from presenting the paper to the Association as it should be presented 
in its totality. I have been working on it for some time, and the old 
Low German I left out intentionally, because I intended to present this 
paper to this Association only in modern German, and the point that 
Dr. von JAGEMANN referred to is left to other writers. I have given 
only a very brief reference to it. 


Prof. A. M. E-tiott. I wish only to ask one question in regard to 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S paper; it has interested me greatly, and I was 
in hopes that Prof. von JAGEMANN would touch upon the point I want 
to ask. The writer spoke of these diminutives being used in a sense 
different from that of the real diminutive Jer se. I would ask with 
reference to another very familiar use, especially in the Italian 
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dialects, that is, the Goubling of diminutives and using them as mere 
strengthened forms in language. In the Tuscan dialect, for example, 
we hang on a -ivo to indicate a diminution of the idea, and we may 
still hang on another diminutive suffix, and then use the word merely 
as a strengthened form, it having lost all power as a diminutive. Do 
you find anything of this kind coming up in your diminutives in the 
Low-German? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that occurs with considerable frequency. 
I am not certain about the exact force, but one of the suffixes has 
probably lost its meaning. I should say that future use would in all 
probability confirm your supposition, although not to such an extent 
as I think it exists in Italian. 


The Chairman. If there be no further discussion, I will take this 
opportunity to make the following announcement: The President of 
the United States will receive the members and ladies of the five 
literary and scientific societies now holding their meetings in Wash- 
ington, on Wednesday, December 30, at one o’clock, p.m. Rendez- 
vous in the ante-chamber of the White House, 12.45 p.m. The 
societies should be segregated for presentation. 

We will now adjourn until three o'clock promptly this afternoon. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The Third Session of the Association convened at 3 o’clock, 
p.M. (December 29), Dr. C. W. KENT, of the University of 
Tennessee, presiding. 


The President. The Association will please come to order; the 
next paper announced is by Dr. DANIEL KiLHAM DopGkE, of Colum- 
bia College, New York: ‘‘Augustini Sendebrev til Cyrillus, and 
Jeronymi Levnet.’’ Dr. DonGE is not able to be here, and in his 
absence the paper will be read in outline by Mr. E. H. Bassitt, of 
Columbia College. I now take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. 
BaBBITT. . 


Mr. E. H. Bassitt. Mr. President, gentlemen of the Association : 
In accordance with Dr. DopGe’s desire I shall read only a brief 
synopsis of his paper. 

The paper is in manuscript, is edited by Dr. DopGe, and there is 
really very little to be brought forward in a meeting of this kind 
without reference to the manuscript. The matter will, of course, be 
printed, and can be discussed at leisure after that. Dr. DopGE has 
written the manuscript from which the following extracts are taken. 


Hil 
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An abstract of the paper was then read, after which Mr. 
BaBBITT said : 


There is very little to be done in the way of discussion on a paper 
like this. Editing a manuscript is a sort of work that cannot be criti- 
cised without the manuscript, even if any one were competent to 
criticise it, which I certainly am not. 

The manuscript is really the principal source which we have for the 
study of the Danish language of this period ; and the fact that it has 
been edited in this country shows at least a tendency in philological 
study which is worthy of our observation, it being, I believe, the 
first manuscript of old Danish ever edited outside of Denmark. 

The tendency I speak of is the tendency toward broadening in phi- 
lological study, to make the Germanistic department include not 
only German and English, as it always traditionally has done, but 
also Scandinavian, which stands between the two languages familiar 
to us, and stands between them in such a way that it makes a very 
convenient connection with one or the other; and it is not only from 
the philological point of view, but also from a literary point of view 
an extremely pleasant field of work. 

I suppose anything further in the way of discussion on this paper 
may be left to the reviewers, after the paper comes out. 


The President. Is there any further discussion on the paper 
which has been presented in outline? If not, we will pass to the next 
paper, No. 2 on the program: ‘‘ Nathan der Weise (with special refer- 
ence to the Criticisms of Kuno Fischer),’’ by Mr. Gustav GRUENER. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. GRUENER, of Yale 
University. 


Discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. J. M. Harr 
(Cornell University ), who said : 


Mr. President and members, I may as well state at the outset that 
it was our expectation that the discussion would be epened by Prof. 
Branpt of Hamilton, but unfortunately Prof. BRANDT is a victim to 
the grip, and is not here. I am very sorry that he should have failed 
to make an appearance, because I am quite certain that he could do 
the subject and Prof. GRUENER’s treatment of it much greater justice 
than I. 

Of course I have read Nathan several times; I am more or less 
familiar with the poem, but I have not worked up LEssING very late- 
ly, and I know that Prof. BRANDT has been very hard at work upon 
him. Consequently, what I have to offer to you on the present oc- 
casion is somewhat in the nature of an impromptu. 

I have been able to get my ideas together only by listening to the 
paper itself and remembering, as well as I could, what my own indi- 
vidual impressions of the play have been. I shall not indulge in pro- 
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longed remarks, but shall promptly leave the floor after starting the 
discussion. 

With regard to the doctrines, so to speak, of the play or of the 
poem, whichever you choose to call it, it seems to me, and it always 
has seemed to me, that it was, on the part of Lessin, intended to 
be an attack upon Christianity. A good deal, of course, will turn 
upon the interpretation we attach, for LEssinG, to the word ‘‘Christi- 
anity.”’ 

I do not believe that Lessin ever intended at any time to attack 
Christianity as the refined, and, from Lrssinc’s point of view, the 
most refined expression of humanity. On the contrary, | think that 
LessinG wished rather to elevate that aspect of Christianity. But I 
do think that LEssiNG in the preparation of Nathan was deliberately 
planning an attack upon dogmatic Christianity, that is, upon Christi- 
anity as a collection of fixed, irrevocable and unalterable principles 
embodied in a creed.—I think that was undoubtedly in his mind as 
the object of his attack, a something to be overthrown if possible. 

With regard to the dramatic aspects of the piece, I must admit 1 
have not read KuNo FiscHEr’s book. Relying then upon Dr. GRUE- 
NER’S summary of it, Iam rather surprised to find KUNo FISCHER 
taking the views that are therein set forth. I could have hoped that 
Kuno FIscHER would have had rather more sympathy with non- 
GOETHE writers than he has evinced. In fact, I am afraid that KUNo 
FISCHER my be like a good many of our German friends nowadays, 
who go a little too far in their worship of GOETHE, and do not see 
enough good outside of him. 

In reading Nathan several times I have always formed for myself 
this rather offhand impression, which I have never put into writing, 
and consequently may give it here somewhat blunderingly. I think 
that LEessinG had a very clear conception of what a drama ought to 
be and also of what dramatic characters onght to be, but I never 
could quite satisfy myself that LEssinc knew how to make those 
characters move with organic spontaneity. 

I think that on the one hand LEssinG was hampered too much by 
his great devotion to ARISTOTLE; he carried to the extreme ARIs- 
TOTLE’S conception of tragedy as essentially and primarily action. 
Only the other day, in reading Cardinal Newman's remarks upon 
ARISTOTLE, it seemed to me that he hit the truth when he said that 
ARISTOTLE did lay down a theory, the great d®amatists before ArIs- 
TOTLE never observed it. There is not, I believe, in the range of the 
Greek drama, a faultlessly constructed play. In no one of them is 
the action equivalent to what ARISTOTLE would have demanded for 
it. Consequeutly, if the Greeks themselves through their best repre- 
sentatives, did not observe the unity of action and the unity of dra- 
matic movement so rigorously as ARISTOTLE desired, why should 
any modern do it? I think that LEssinG sacrificed the ease of move- 
ment and the spontaneousness of movement to what he conceived to 
be the logic of movement. 
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If I might put my ideas rather aphoristically, I should say this, that 
LessinG’s characters, whether we regard Nathan, or Minna von 
Barnhelm, or Emilia Galotti,—I am not speaking of his early pieces, 
but only his mature pieces—I should say that his characters are 
puppet-like, and I take the liberty of saying to you, that they move 
more than once with something like the stiffness of puppets. 

Nathan is a man, and not a puppet, not a mere mouthpiece ; Sala- 
din is a man and not a mere mouthpiece. And so on through the 
dramatis persone. Nevertheless, I think that every now and then 
they move with something like puppet rigidity. 

The problem to my mind has been how to account for this. 1 think 
it is partly due to ARISTOTLE and partly to another factor which has 
never yet been worked up satisfactorily, neither in Germany nor else- 
where. That is, LEssinG’s relation to the English drama. LeEssinG 
borrowed a great deal from the English. I do not mean in a slavish 
way. I mean he studied the English drama of the middle period 
very carefully and always took an intense interest in it. I think it is 
to that that we may attribute his peculiar metrical movement, which 
is in marked contrast with the movement of GoETHE and SCHILLER 
and other German dramatists. The more of LessinG I read aloud 
the more I am persuaded that the movement of his verse is essential- 
ly that of the English drama of the seventeenth century. 

Now I surmise that possibly some scholar who has the time and 
the patience and the gift for that kind of work will find, by very 
careful and detailed study of the English drama of the seventeenth 
century, that LEssinG acquired from it, in addition to his Aristotelian 
theory, the rather puppet-like and tendency-movement of his charac- 
ters. I do not think that when LeEssiInG wrote his Nathan he was 
sufficiently imbued with the Shakespearean spirit. I may be mistaken, 
but I do not think that he quite understood the spontaneous move’ 
ment of Shakespearean characters on the stage. 

If he had mastered that, I am quite certain that the characters in 
Nathan would have moved with more ease and with more natural- 
ness than they do at present. 

I say this with some misgiving. I have never seen Nathan on the 
stage, and it may be that my reading is not a sufficient basis for judg- 
ment. But until I see the play and can judge for myself, I will abide 
by this opinion, which I take the liberty of submitting to your con- 
sideration, that the movement of the play is a little bit stiff. 


The President. Is there further discussion? It may not be out 
of place to mention, as based upon the remarks of Prof. Hart that 
my own reading of ‘ Nathan der Weise,’ and I may say my re-read- 
ings, gave me the impression that the piece was entirely unfitted for 
the stage, but when I recall the most excellent representation of it 
that I saw given at the theatre in Berlin, and particularly the master- 
ful representation of the title rdle, I confess I changed my opinion. 
I recognize that the play did not appeal to popular audiences, but it 
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did appeal, | think, to all the German and foreign audiences who had 
given attention to LesstnG’s plays, and in that sense it was not only 
suited fer the stage, but was most admirable in dramatic unity and 
action. 

Is there further discussion on the paper? If not, we will take the 
next paper, ‘‘The Jersey Dialect,’’ by Prof. JosepH S. SHEFLOE, of 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore. 


Discussion on this paper was opened by Mr. E. S. Lewis of 
Johns Hopkins University, who said : 


Mr. President, the subject of the paper that has just been read is of 
especial interest to me, as I was in Guernsey during the two summers 
that Dr. SHEFLOE was in Jersey; Dr. SHEFLOE was studying the 
patois of Jersey, while I was working on that of the sister island, 
Guernsey. The paper we have just listened to is so complete in itself 
that I cannot add anything to it by way of criticism, and must, there- 
fore, be pardoned if I wander somewhat into the general field of 
dialect study. 

The importance of this study is now recognized all over Europe, 
and also in America, as is shown by the formation of the American 
Dialect Society. But the question of how to study a dialect is one 
that has not yet been satisfactorily answered. Thanks to such 
specialists as our Mr. BELL, SwEET and EL.is of England, Passy of 
France, BEVER, ViETOR, TRAUTMANN of Germany, STORM, JESPER- 
SEN and others, we are now enabled to make use of what may be 
called ‘‘ physiological phonetics.’’ It is no longer sufficient to state 
facts only; it is not sufficient, for example, to say that the Latin a 
becomes ¢ in certain positions in old French, that CLARUM gives the 
old French c/er. That is merely stating a fact. We should also say 
that the Latin back vowel a (granting, for the sake of argument, that 
A was a back vowel) develops into the front vowel ¢; and, in ad- 
dition, we must explain how and why this back vowel came to be a 
front vowel. 

Going back to the study of the dialects of the Channel Islands, I 
want to call attention to a fact touched upon by Dr. SHEFLOE, and 
mentioned by several authors (most recently by Paut Passy in his 
work on the ‘Changement Phonétiques’), and that is, that the patois 
of a small island like Jersey is more apt to be d&tided into sub-patois 
or sub-dialects, than would be the patois of an equal area in an open 
country; as, on the continent. We see this fact exemplified in 
Guernsey. This island slopes toward the north, and consequently 
its parishes are divided into upper and lower parishes; it is in the 
lower parishes that the wealthy people have their country homes and 
to which most of the strangers go for a visit of one or two days. 
There is, therefore, in these parishes much more intercourse with 
the outside world than in the upper parishes, and the patois is natu- 
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rally fast changing and becoming more like French proper. The 
upper parishes present another stage of development, and even these 
parishes are divided, as the patois spoken in the forest parish, not 
far from Saint-Peter-Port, differs from that heard in the Torteval 
parish, at the extreme end of the island. 

Just one more point, and that is, that the dialects of Jersey, Guern 
sey and Alderney differ decidedly from one another; as to Sark, al- 
though nearer Guernsey than to any other of the Channel Islands and 
belonging to the same bailiwick, yet, having been first settled by a 
Jersey family, it makes use of a patois that is really a development of 
the Jersey dialect. 


Prof. J. M. Hart. I should like to submit one question with regard 
to tha names of these islands. In connection with the word ‘‘Jersey,”’ 
it occurred to me in the course of the paper that Jersey has always 
been explained as a corruption of Cesarean. 


The President. Dr. SHEFLOE could probably answer the question. 


Dr. SHEFLOE. It is very difficult to develop phonetically and 
regularly ‘Jersey ’’ out of ‘‘Casar.”” 


Prof. Hart. I know. But the point that occurred to me is this : 
Here we have three names each ending in the same syllable. May 
not that termination be the well-known Scandinavian ey, ‘island’? 
Consequently, may not the three names be regarded as of Norse 
origin, before the Normans adopted the language of the French? 
What is the difference between Aldern-ey, so far as the termination 
is concerned, and Jers-ey? What is the difference between Guerns- 
ey and Linds-ey? Would not these names signify the islands of 
Guern (Warren) of Aldern, of Jer? I cannot think of any Scandinav- 
ian origin for Jer; only Guernsey for Warren, and Alderney for 
Aldern. 


Mr. Lewis. In Ohio there is a whole county called Guernsey, and, 
in answer to Prof. HART’s questions, I believe it is JARET who calls 
attention to these endings in -ey of some of the Channel Islands, and 
suggests that they may have a particular meaning, although he can- 
not be positive about them. 


Prof. CHAMBERLAIN. I may say that the town of Sarnia in Ontario 
is named from the island of Sarnia in the Channel Islands. 


The President. Is there any further discussion on the outline of 
the paper as read ? 


Dr. SHEFLoE. I might mention the fact that the name of the State 
of New Jersey came from the island of Jersey. 


The President. Is there any further discussion on this topic? If 
not, the Chair would like to give two or three important notices. 
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The notices were announces and at 5 o'clock, Pp. M., the As- 
sociation adjourned until the following morning, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. 


FIFTH SESSION.* 


The Fifth Session was devoted to a meeting of the PHONETIC 
Section. The meeting was called to order at 3.30 P.M., Dec. 
30, by Prof. A. M. BELL, President of the Section. 


The Secretary, Mr. C. H. GRANDGENT, submitted the follow- 
ing report, which was adopted :— 


PHONETIC SECTION. 
SECRETARY S REPORT FOR 1891. 


The results of my first circular, sent out in pe ot 1890, are still 
unpublished: I have on hand Prof. J. P. Frurt’s phonetic notation of 
an ‘Uncle Remus’ story, and seven American versions of paragraph 
thirty-eight of SweET’s ‘Elementarbuch.’ The latter transcriptions 
represent the States of Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, and are accompanied by explana- 
tory notes and introductions. I hope that all of this matter will be 
printed in yr by the American Dialect ors I have, moreover, 
through the kindness of Mr. C. P. Leson and Dr. R. HocHDORFER, 
been able to make an interesting study of French vowels, and careful 
measurements and drawings of all the principal German vowels and 
the German consonants that are hardest for Americans to imitate. 
The fruits of this research I expect soon to publish in a form that will 
show modern language teachers the practical utility of this kind of 
phonetic investigation. 

My second and third circulars, which were distributed in the 
autumn of 1890 and the spring of 1891, were intended to draw out 
some information with regard to the prevalence and the geographical 
distribution of certain varieties of American pronunciation. The facts 
elicited by the two sets of questions have appeared in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for January and December 1891. I think I have suc- 
ceeded in making a tolerably satisfactory study of some features of 
the speech of educated persons in New England, the Middle States 
(enters Delaware), Ohio, Maryland, Kentugky, Tennessee, and the 

arolinas. All of these states except the last two I have visited my- 
self. From the rest of the country my returns have been very meagre. 
A few eerestng matters that I have not yet thoroughly investigated 
are the values of wh, the different of 7, the “coronal ’’ pronun- 
ciation of certain vowels, the a-z and the 0-2 series, and the Southern 
varieties of v, #4, and u. When I have collected material concerning 


*The S y ofthe A iation regrets that he is unable to give the discussions on the 
papers of the Fourth Session, since the Stenographer failed to send in a report both of this 
and of the Fifth Session. The notes here presented for the PHonetic Section, have been 
kindly furnished by the Secretary of the Section, 
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these points, I hope to put together, in one article, the results of al! 
my researches in this direction. I shall be glad to receive sug. 
gestions or bits of information from any source. 
The scale on which the financial operations of the Phonetic Section 
have been conducted may be seen from this report :— 
RECEIVED. 


Membership fees and contributions from the following persons : 
A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Miss KATE CRAwnz, A. M. ELLiortt, 
C. H. GRANDGENT, G. HEwpL, E. S. Jovnes, G. L. Kitt- 
REDGE, C. W. Super, H. A. Topp 


EXPENDED. 


C. H. GRANDGENT, * 
Secretary. 


Prof. BELL then read a paper on 
1. The Sounds of R. 


The discussion of this paper was opened by Prof. SAMUEL 
PorTER, of the National Deaf-Mute College of Washington :— 


The vowelized r may be very common in the South of England, 
but it cannot be regarded as the standard type in America. I pro- 
nounce in all cases, before a consonant as well as elsewhere, a 
distinct consonant r, which I form just above the upper teeth. It 
may be urged that the adoption of the South English pronunciation 
would increase our stock of available rimes ; we should, for instance, 
be able to rime ‘saw’ and ‘bore,’ as was done in a book for children 
that I saw recently. But, seriously speaking, is it not our duty to 
oppose the spread of this slovenly style of pronouncing? The vowel- 
ized r is the result of indolence and effeminacy ; its use gives the 
impression of lazy and careless habits on the part of the speaker. A 
strong, energetic, and manly race should preserve the consonant r 
that gives character to its speech. 


Prof. BELL said, in reply, that he could not agree with Prof. PorTER 
in treating matters of pronunciation as moral questions. He could 
not see, moreover, that Prof. PorTER’s pronunciation of r differed 
essentially from his own. Many persons, he said, thought they sound- 
ed a consonant 7, when in reality they used only a glide. 


Prof. E. S. SHELDON (Harvard University), made the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

In mentioning some features of my own pronunciation I wish to be 
understood, not as giving examples of standard English, but merely 
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as calling attention to certain peculiarities of my native Maine dialect. 
Throughout a large part of our country r has its full sound before 
another consonant; with me this is not the case: * in this portion is 
sometimes silent, but usually pronounced as a vowel glide. Such 
words as ‘glory,’ ‘story,’ I g/dri, stdri, without a glide; but in words 
like ‘door,’ ‘more,’ and their derivatives I have 22, as de, ma, fiza- 
riz. Similarly ‘Mary,’ ‘vary’ are with me mé-ri, vé-ri, not m@art, 
veari; | use the glide in words where the r-sound is final and in 
derivatives of such words not before every intervocalic r. An ex- 
ception to this rule is ‘fairy,’ which I pronounce fgar7. 

The laryngal trilled *, which our President mentions, I believe, 
only as a-possibility, I have heard in actual use. It occurred in sing- 
ing. The x had no separate place in the word, but the laryngal trill 
pervaded the contiguous vowels. Another combination of vowel and 
ris heard in the common pronunciation prt for ‘ pretty,’ the r being 
really, in this case a coronal 7. 


Prof. BELL expressed the opinion that the cases in which Prof. 
SHELDON’s pronunciation differed from his were survivals of old Eng- 
lish dialect distinctions. 


Prof. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN (Toronto) said : 


In my native dialect I have the consonant r before another conso- 
nant. During my residence in Worcester, Mass., I unconsciously 
formed a habit of dropping this 7 in many words, so that, since my 
return to Canada my pronunciation has excited much comment on 
the part of my friends. ‘Fairy,’ ‘parent’ are with me /é-r7, pd-rant; 
but ‘Mary,’ ‘vary’ are meari, veari. An Indian dialect that 1 have 
been studying recently has no consonant 7, and English words with 
final ry are pronounced by these Indians just as New Englanders pro- 
nounce them; ‘fire,’ for instance, they pronounce faia. 


Mr. J. D. BRUNER (Johns Hopkins) mentioned some features of his 
pronunciation ; among others, his close o in ‘glory’ and ‘ gory.’ 


Dr. J. W. Bricut (Johns Hopkins) asked whether he was right in 
understanding that Prof. Bet regarded the trilled r as the only one 
that could have a syllabic value. He proceeded to mention the con- 
ception of a spoken word as a given spage, which conception, he 
said, was helpful in explaining certain phonetic assimilations and 
compensations. 


Prof. BELL replied that the vocalized r often had a syllabic effect. 


Prof. A. M. ELuiott (Johns Hopkins) said that in his native Phila- 
delphia dialect r was always pronounced as a consonant, and was 
strengthened rather than weakened before another consonant. 
‘Word’ and ‘glory’ were, with him, wérd and g/ort, without any 
glide. 
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Mr. C. H. GRANDGENT (Boston) called attention to a type of ér (as 
in ‘bird,’ ‘word ’) in which the é and the r are formed simultaneously, 
the tip of the tongue being raised to the 7 position as soon as the é is 
begun. He had reason to believe that this was the usual pronun- 
ciation of é@r in Pennsylvania and the West, and he thought that ar 
and ar were sometimes formed in a similar way. 


Prof. KARSTEN being unavoidably absent, his paper was 
omitted ; and Prof. THomas Loaie, of Williams College, read 


a paper on 
2. The Phonology of the Patois of Cachy. 


The debate was opened by Dr. J. E. Matzke, of Johns Hop- 
kins :— 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the importance of dialect 
study as throwing light on the successive steps of the development of 
a language. The history of Parisian French, for instance, presents 
many difficult problems, some of which can, doubtless, be solved by 
an attentive examination of the dialect of Cachy and neighboring 
places. Hence, such papers as the present one are useful in the 
highest degree. I shall now speak of a few points in which I disagree 
with Dr. Lociz. I cannot believe, as he seems to, that the great 
variety of modern French dialects proves the existence of a corre- 
sponding variety in Old French and Vulgar Latin. This supposition 
is contrary to the views of Gaston Paris and Paut Meyer, and 
seems to me to be entirely without foundation. Moreover, I do not 
approve of the old-fashioned division of a language into so many fixed 
dialects: the only really scientific method is, I think, the construction 
of maps for each linguistic phenomenon, as is done by SucHIER in 
Groser’s ‘Grundriss.’ The confusion between en and en probably 
never existed in Picard; the first traces of it in French are found in 
the ‘Chanson de Roland.’ The change of wu, of eu is not a “‘diph- 
thongization,”’ as Dr. Lote called it, but a simple lowering of a 
rounded front vowel. When Dr. Loci speaks, further on, of ‘“‘draw- 
ing back the upper teeth,” he must have forgotten, for the moment, 
the construction of the human head: what we have is merely a 
change from a labio-dental to a purely labial sound. As forthe / 
mouillée, perhaps it lost its palatal quality in Picard in the thirteenth 
century ; it is impossible to tell from the spellings. 


Prof. A. M. said :— 

Consonantal assimilation, such as Dr. Locie mentions, is a very 
common thing in French. As an example of the pronunciation of ex 
as in, we may cite the form Dint-du-Midi, which is often heard near 
Lake Geneva. The forms from -e//u suggest an interesting question : 
has the modern development of -e//u passed over into Normandy, 
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just as the older development did? The reduction of éfotle to été/e. 
The wide 7, which is generally regarded as quite foreign to French, 
is found in some French dialects. It is commoner now about Paris 
than it was a few years ago. I think it is not improbable that the 
French language will, in time, develop a complete system of wide 
vowels. 

Prof. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN said that wide ¢ was common in Canad- 
ian French, its prevalence being probably due to English influence. 


Dr. J. E. MATZKE wished to add a few words to his former 
remarks :— 
It seems to me that the form mangi may be due to the regular 


operation of BARTscH’s law. As for avou, savou, they are doubtless 
derived from avoir, savotr+-ou, sou (=habutum, saputum). 


Prof. LoGi£ expressed the opinion that if the form mangi were due 
to the operation of BARTSCH’s law, we should find some traces of the 
development in the manuscripts. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 


In the evening following the fifth session, the members of the 
Association were ‘most hospitably entertained at the house of 
Prof. A. MELVILLE BELL (1525 Thirty-fifth St.), where a 
charming social reception was held in accordance with the an- 
nouncement in the program. A delightful opportunity was 
offered here for becoming personally acquainted with many of 
the leading literary and scientific people of Washington. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


The Association met for its Sixth Session at ten o’clock, A. M. 
(December 31), with Prof. KENT in the Chair. 


The Chairman. The Association will come to order. I announce, 
as the first contribution for this morning, the paper that was post- 
poned from the Fourth Session entitled: ‘‘The Law Language in 
England from Edward I. (A.D. 1274) to Henry VIII. (A.D. 1509),”’ by 
Prof. B. F. O’Connor (Columbia College). 


Discussion was opened on this paper by Prof. A. M. ELLIoTT 
(Johns Hopkins University), who said :— 


Mr. President, I desire to make a few remarks on this paper, though 
it belongs almost as much in the province of the English as that of 
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the French or the Romance languages. Dr. O’CoNNoR has touched 
particularly on the importance of the Law Books from the legal point 
of view, their importance as a collection of documents for the lawyer. 
I wish to call your attention to their importance for both Romance 
scholars on the one hand and English scholars on the other, from 
their literary and linguistic side. 

The first and most important contribution that could be made with 
reference to them, and it would seem an absolutely necessary one so 
far as language is concerned, is that a dictionary should be made of 
this language. Prof. SKEAT in the Second Series of his ‘ Principles 
of English Etymology’ has noted this point, and he himself as the 
President of the Philological Association of London, has published 
several word-lists amounting to two or three thousand. That is an 
important step, but what we need more than anything else is a publi- 
cation of a complete dictionary or vocabulary of all the words 
contained in these various reports. 

I think a dictionary might be made from the documents published 
by the English government. Of course, such a thing as this could be 
controlled afterward by manuscript work. That, to my mind, is the 
most important, and first thing to do with reference to these Year 
Books. As Prof. SkEaAT, in the book referred to, remarks, it is an 
astonishing thing that hundreds of years should have passed in Eng- 
land with all this law literature in the background, and that there 
should never have been any attempt to get out a vocabulary of it. 

In the sixteenth century there was a dictionary gotten out, but it 
amounts to really nothing. 

From the linguistic side, then, the first point that I want to make is 
the necessity of a dictionary, and were I going to work in the field it 
would be the first thing I should. wish to have before me: the words, 
the forms, the material, the linguistic material as given in the vocabu- 
lary. 

In taking up the technical side of the question for Anglo-Norman 
French, there have been two or three critical articles published which 
are of importance for this work, not that the authors touch on the 
Law Books definitely, but they draw from the literature in order to 
show what the form of this French must have been on the English 
soil, and how certain changes in language took place a short time 
after the French arrived there, and which continued until the with- 
drawal of French from the law courts or the withdrawal of Anglo- 
Norman literature from the English soil. 

Again: for the worker on this linguistic side there have been a 
number of works published by German scholars bearing on the Nor- 
man French, and the Norman French being connected so intimately 
with the Anglo-Norman French throws light on the subject. Sv- 
CHIER’S Bibliotheca Normannica draws extensively on original 
sources and enables one to compare their language with the language 
of the law books, not for style, because the former are literary pro- 
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ductions, but for words and forms, for phonetics, the changes of the 
words as having gone into Anglo-Norman French from the Norman 
proper. 

Here, then, are a few points that I want to bring out. The whole 
study is something that cannot be too highly recommended to young 
scholars who want to go into this kind of work. It is a field little 
known. The Anglo-Norman literature we are beginning to get a 
hold of, so that we can manage it. We can manage Anglo-Norman 
verse. We can tell something of the influence the language had on 
English, but these other great sources opening up vistas for speech 
mixture, for the treatment of all kinds of questions and problems in 
language proper, have hardly been touched upon at all and to the 
astonishment of everybody, certainly the English "have done next to 
nothing. 

I should be glad to hear from our English scholars present, in 
regard to these Year Books. 


Dr. O’Connor. I would like to add to what Prof. ELLiott has 
said that the question of getting up a dictionary was one of the first to 
suggest itself to Prof. T. W. DwiGuT and myself when the subject of 
making law students familiar with the texts of the Year-Books, was 
discussed. The great difficulty about it was to get men who could do 
it, and the money to pay them for their work. If these two elements 
could be somehow or other obtained we could compile such a diction- 
ary in a couple of years. With reference to this work I may say that 
one of the most prominent professors of Law in Cambridge Univ., 
England, Mr. F. W. MAITLAND, writing sometime ago in the Po/itical 
Science Quarterly, said he was very glad to hear that Americans were 
taking up the subject that Englishmen had neglected, and he hoped 
they would goon and do for English legal history what England’s 
own sons could not or did not do. 


Mr. SHELDON. There are some points that suggest themselves 
to me which I should like to bring out more fully. 

One of these is the difficulty in the way of constructing a dictionary 
on the plan proposed. I do not like to be considered as casting a 
damper on the project of forming a dictionary, but I want to say that 
1 know of no ntan in the world competent to do that work except pro- 
fessional students of language. I do not know a man in England 
who is competent to do it, and is not oth@rwise engaged. I may be 
wrong. Possibly there are some students of law in England who 
have what is absolutely indispensable, if the work is to have its 
proper linguist in value, that is to say, a philological knowledge of 
the old Anglo-Norman. It will be impossible to do it well without a 
knowledge of the Old French of France. That knowledge should 
not be merely an ability to read Old French, but it must be a phi- 
lological knowledge. 

It is particularly necessary in a work of this sort that the question 
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of spelling should not be allowed to interfere with a man’s perception 
of what the probable pronunciation was. He must always have the 
idea that the spelling of Anglo-French represents in part the regular 
changes of the French, complicated by the influence of the French 
spelling usual in France, and by the influence of the English language 
of England on the French as spoken in England. The Anglo-French 
was a rapidly changing language, and all the productions in Anglo- 
French were somewhat under artificial influence. They were often 
written in more or less conscious and direct imitation of continental 
French works, and under artificial influences shown in the spelling of 
the words. It would be interesting to show that in modern English 
spelling many peculiarities of Continental Old French spelling have 
been preserved which, properly speaking, should have disappeared 
altogether in Anglo-French, and they did for a time largely disap- 
pear, but have been more or less preserved down to our own day. 
I might mention a single example where it absolutely asserted that 
the Old French spelling has been preserved by tradition. The 
modern French word spelled ‘‘chef’’ was in Old French spelling 
‘chief,’ that is, the regular form of the Old French word was what 
jt is now in modern English. Of course, the Old French chief was 
not pronounced as in modern English. 

It was said that the law French was in some respects different from 
the literary French as furnishing a different kind of material for the 
linguistic study of the French of England. I suppose it was not in- 
tended to represent that the law French of England was not to some 
extent, perhaps, often to a greater extent than the ordinary literary 
French, subject to such artificial influences as I have spoken of. 


Mr. Garnett. I should like to say one word. I wish very much 
that some one, a member of the Association or other person, would 
undertake the preparation of a work showing that influence. What- 
ever may be the defects of Prof. SkEAT’s book, it is the only thing 
that I know of which goes into that matter and which gives us, at 
least, material to use. I sent for BEHREND’s book, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Franzisischen Sprache in England, /., that Prof. 
E.uiotTt referred to, and received it a few days ago, but I have not 
had an opportunity to examine it yet. It seems to me that it is of 
great importance in the history of English to investigate the influence 
of this Anglo-Norman dialect, which was used in England during the 
period that Dr. O’Connor referred to in his paper read this morning, 
and to trace out that influence in detail upon the English of that time. 


Prof. SHELDON. I should like to say with reference to that, that the 
publication of Prof. SkKEAT’s work made me hesitate. I still hope 
to carry out that plan at some time in the future. The subject is'one 
upon which I have been more or less at work for several years, with 
particular reference to the influence of French on English, though the 
influence of both sides, of course, would have to be considered. 
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Prof. GARNETT. I should like to have the next paper postponed 
for a few minutes in order that the Committee on the place of next 
meeting may report. 

The Chairman. If there be no objection it will be so ordered.— 
There was no objection. 


Prof. GARNETT. The Committee reports in favor of holding the 
next meeting in Washington City. It reports further that it is advisa- 
ble to hold a meeting of the Association in Chicago in the summer 
of 1893, as it is requested in a letter from Chicago. The report is 
signed by ail the members of the Committee. 

I will simply say in explanation of the recommendation that the 
suggestion was made to the Committee that it would be advisable to 
adopt Washington as the place of permanent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, just as the Historical Society has done, but the Committee 
does not like to go so far as that. It would like to test the feeling of 
the Association again, and would recommend that we meet next year 
in Washington during the Christmas holidays. The report reads as 
follows : 


The Committee on place of next meeting of the Association re- 
spectfully reports in favor of holding that meeting in Washington 
city. It reports further, that it is advisable to hold a meeting of the 
Association in Chicago in the summer of 1893, as requested in the 

ommittee. 


one M. GARNETT, 


letter from Chicago which was referred to the 


pw. L. WALTER, 
HERMANN COLLITz. 

Adopted. 

I hold in my hand a letter which was referred to the Committee by 
the Secretary of the Association from Mr. Payne, who is the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Philology in connection with the World’s 
Congress, and he requests that this Association, as well as the Phi- 
lological and other Associations, shall hold a meeting in Chicago in 
the summer of 1893, and the Committee, therefore, recommends it, 
without determining whether that shall be a regular meeting or a 
special meeting. 

Profr. SHELDON moved that the report of the Committee be 
adopted. 


The Chairman. The first suggestion is @hat the meeting of the 
Association be held in Washington. 


Prof. MATzKE. I think it is of the greatest importance that if there 
be in the minds of the members of the Association any objection to 
holding the meetings permanently in Washington, that these should 
be stated now. I, myself, am highly in favor of making Washington 
the regular place of meeting. 

I was in the West last year while the meeting was held in Nash- 
vill, and I confess that I hesitated a moment to go there, whereas, | 
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should not have hesitated at all to come to Washington. I can im- 
agine that other members would have different feelings with regard 
to the matter. If there are any objections at all, it would be best to 
settle them now, because we want to have a place of meeting to 
which everybody will come. 

Personally, I do not care whether this is the smallest place in the 
United States, if the members who compose the Association will only 
come. 


Prof. GARNETT. The Committee did not feel authorized to go sv 
far at one time. It simply reported in favor of meeting here next 
year, and then Washington may be determined upon as the perma- 
nent place of meeting, if the Association so desires. 


Accordingly, the first part of the motion to meet next year in 
the City of Washington was agreed to. 


The Chairman. The second part of the motion is whether it is 
advisable to hold a meeting of the Association in Chicago in the 
summer of 1893. 


Prof. SHELDON. AsI understand it, I believe this plan was sug- 
gested by a letter from Chicago. Would it be possible for that 
letter to be read in order that we could better understand what it is ? 


Prof. GARNETT. It isa letter, as I stated just now, from Mr. Payne, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Philology, in connection with the 
World’s Congress, to be held in Chicago in 1893. It is addressed to 
Prof. ELLiott, and is as follows: 


WORLD’S CONGRESS AUXILIARY, 
CHICAGO. 
December 

My DEAR SIR: 

I suppose that you received some time ago the preliminary announce- 
ment of the Auxiliary Committee on Literary Congresses, with its general state- 
ment of the plan outlined by the Philological Section, of which I have the honor 
to be the Chairman. The first and most important thing which we wish to do is 
to secure the meeting in this City, during the summer of the exhibition, of the 
Philological Associations of this Country, and I hope that it will be possible for 
the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION to avail itself of our invitation. I have 
already received some assurance of the presence of the Philological Association 
and the Oriental Society. Will it be premature to bring up this matter at your 
meeting next week? And what likelihood is there, in your opinion, of your 
Association holding either a regular or special meeting here at that time? Of 
course, the plans of the Auxiliary are still somewhat indefinite, but this much is 
certain: that we shall have a large and commodious building for the special use 
of the various societies that will meet here, and that the dates allotted to our 
Committee will fall sometime within the vacation months. A statement of your 
views upon this subject will greatly oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. PAYNE. 
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The Committee did not recommend whether it should be a regular 


meeting of 1893 or a special meeting, leaving that question to be 
determined by the Committee next year. 


Prof. SHELDON. I do not know that this matter is really very 
pressing. It was not in any spirit of opposition to the proposed meet- 
ing in Chicago that I said that if no harm would be done we should 
postpone the subject till our meeting in 1892, which will still give us 
some six months time before the proposed meeting. Is it not an im- 
proper thing to act so long a time in advance? Perhaps we should 
do better to think it over for some months longer before reaching a 
decision. I donot say this in opposition at all, but I am not able at 
the present moment to make up my own mind. 


Prof. GARNETT. It is important that this matter be decided now. 
Prof. ELLiotT has asked me in his absence that this matter be acted 
on now, because Mr. Payne desired to know as soon as possible the 
result we have reached. It will not do to postpone this matter until 
next Christmas. That does not give time enough for the Committee 
in Chicago to make its proper arrangements, so that he has requested 
us to have the matter acted on at once. Therefore, it is important 
that it should be acted on immediately. It is not important for us to 
determine now whether the meeting in 1893 shall be a regular or 
special meeting. That we can determine next year. 


Prof. Matzke. I would like to know what good will come of hold- 
ing a meeting in Chicago during the Exposition? From certain 
symptoms that have appeared in the Association during this meeting, 
I am afraid it might be rather a difficult thing to get a session together 
during the Exposition. There will be so many things to see and our 
members will go to see them, rather than listen to the reading of 
papers. 

In the second place, Chicago is a very hot place during the summer 
and a meeting might be depressing on account of the temperature. 


Prof. WARREN. The point at issue is whether the educational 
interests of the country are to be brought together at Chicago. The 
point is, shall we come together as a body or simply as individuals ? 
It will be, I think, a little more dignified for the country to have its 
educational bodies brought together. 

I do not understand that a meeting there would be a meeting for 
the reading of papers any more than a display of what the Association 
is doing, and what it will be doing in the future. The American Phi- 
lological Association meets next summer, and must decide next sum- 
mer. That will be the last meeting before the summer of 1893. Con- 
sequently, if we do not take any action now, it may embarrass the 
Philological Association. I think it would be highly appropriate as 
it would be regarded as an exhibit of the educational interests of the 
country. The educational institutions would have, of course, their 
work exhibited. 
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Dr. BRIGHT. As a matter of fact the question is in a manner 
settled in spite of what we may do. The World’s Congress Auxiliary 
has so far enlisted the interest of representative bodies in art, in litera- 
ture, and in science, that we may feel assured there will be something 
like a national representation of all the organized means for promot- 
ing these ends. 


Prof. HERBERT WEIR SmytuH (Bryn Mawr). Perhaps I might be 
allowed to say a word as a representative of the American Philologi- 
cal Association. 

Some time ago the invitation was addressed to us, and I had the 
honor to say that probably the Association would go to Chicago. | 
was speaking only upon the responsibility of the Secretary. If our 
Association should go to Chicago, our meeting will fall some time in 
the summer, that is to say, the second Tuesday in July. Of course, 
it is somewhat premature to discuss the exact time, but if we should 
go, it will be about the time mentioned. If this Association should 
decide to go to Chicago, I hope very much to meet the members there 
at that time. 

Prof. SHELDON. As it has just been told us that the American Phi- 
lological Association has not reached any decision, why should we 
decide now if one of the most important of the scientific societies has 
not yet done so? Ifit is necessary to decide before a year from now 
could not the Secretary be authorized to make the decision after 
sufficient consultation and deliberation ? 

I must repeat the argument I used before. It seems to me we are 
not at all ready to vote on the question now. 


Prof. MatzKE. If we decide to hold the meeting in the month of 
July, I think we must at the same time face the possibility of no 
meeting during the Christmas holidays. I think that is a point that 
must not be forgotten; and in the second place, some of our 
members have the habit of going abroad inthe summer. Of the two 
meetings, I prefer the one in December. 

I personally cannot say that I am in favor of a meeting in Chicago 
during the month of July. 


Prof. R. E. BLackweELv. I feel that there might be some danger 
of both meetings; the meeting that will come in July and then the 
following December, if we have a meeting during Exhibition summer. 
I agree, therefore, somewhat with Prof. SHELDON. 

I move as a substitute that the question be referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Prof. GARNETT. I should like to say that as may be seen from the 
letter which I have just read, we have been requested by those who 
extended the courtesy to us to settle the matter at this meeting. I 
hope the Association will settle it either one way or the other now. 
It seems to me that the Association ought to meet in Chicago in 1893 
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in order to be in harmony with other Associations which meet there 
during that time, and these meetings will have an influence upon the 
education of the country. 

The question whether we shall have a meeting in December 1593 is 
not before us. The question whether it is to be a regular or a special 
meeting can be determined a year hence. The question now is 
whether we shall or shall not meet in Chicago. 

Prof. H. EVELETH GREENE. I would like to know the nature of 
the exhibit that this society intends to make? Is it necessary that 
there should be any papers read there which will interfere in any way 
with the exhibit ? 

Prof. F. M. WARREN. I will say that they expect representative 
papers from representative bodies. The Educational Congress is 
going to meet in July. They wish this Organization to represent 
papers. I do not see how it will interfere with our regular meeting. 

Mr. C. H. GRANDGENT. I will say that there has been one feature 
of this discussion which has not been presented ; that is, the oppor- 
tunity that will be afforded us to meet Modern Language people 
from the other country. I think there will be many of them who will 
come over here and we can meet them. 

I understand there is a movement on foot in England to form a 
society similar to ours, and one of the gentlemen, who is active in 
forming that plan, has written to me several times that the English 
Language Society would be glad of an opportunity to meet us here. 
That opportunity cannot be better offered than to meet them at 
Chicago at the time proposed. 

Prof. R. E. BLackweEtc. I cannot see that a delay of a week or 
two will make any difference, and if left to the Executive Committee 
the matter will be decided very properly. 

Prof. ALcEE Fortier. If I understand Prof. GARNETT, it is very 
important to decide the matter now, and I am in favor of holding our 
meeting in Chicago. I think the reasons given for it are good. J 
hope the convention will decide in that way. 

Dr. MAtzKe. I think the argument of Prof. GRANDGENT is the 
only one that appeals to me in any way. We are prominently 
enough before the country, and I dislike to go on display at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago without scieftific papers. I am sure that 
we should all like to meet scientific men. 


Thereupon, a vote on the substitute referring the motion to 
the Executive Committee with power to act, was lost. 


The Chairman. The vote recurs on the original report of the 
committee that it is advisable that a meeting of the Association 
be held in Chicago in the summer of 1893. The motion was 
agreed to. 
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Prof. J. M. GARNETT. I ask that the Secretary of the Association 
be requested to act as the pro fem. President and Secretary respec- 
tively of the Pedagogical Section. 


The Chairman. For the present we will dispense with the reading 
of the first paper on the program which is ‘‘ Philology and Literature 
in American Colleges and Universities’? by President HENRY E. 
SHEPHERD, College of Charleston, S. C., and will now take up the 
paper by Miss LouisE BotH-HENDkIKSON of Brooklyn, New York, 
on ‘‘ Ignored Resources of French Literature for College Study.”’ 


The discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. F. M. 
WarREN who said: 


Mr. President. There has been considerable discussion on this 
paper, and, therefore, I will not take up your time, only as it is my 
duty to open this discussion, having six weeks ago made a discus- 
sion of this subject which I think will be published very shortly. 

My views are in accord with the views of Miss BoTH-HENDRIKSEN 
in some points, but I have brought in points that she has not con- 
sidered. I would like to call the attention of the Association to these 
points which she makes. 

The first point, I understand, she makes is that in teaching gram- 
mar, we should emphasize the constitution of the French language 
and point out the benefits derived from the forms and, as far as possi- 
ble, make up the lack of studying the Greek or Latin languages. 

Personally, I do not believe that there is an absolute equivalent in 
the study of modern grammar, so far as the ancient grammar is con- 
cerned. In the study of modern language we have recompenses of 
other classes for the study of ancient grammar. Therefore, I do not 
agree in that respect with Miss BoTH-HENDRIKSEN. I think we 
should consider the point whether it is not advisable for the instructor 
to insist to the best of his ability that a certain amount of training be 
derived from grammar so that the student may have at least some 
preparation from modern grammar. 

In regard to the next point which I think the Association will con- 
sider, the books to be read in class, I agree fully there with the views 
of Miss BoTH-HENDRIKSEN. I do not believe in reading the seven- 
teenth century literature until students in French are able to ap- 
preciate what literature is and what literary history is. I do not give 
the seventeenth century literature to my classes until they have been 
reading two years. : 

A course of literature should, of course, be composed of such 
authors as HuGo, Batsac, GEORGE SAND, DE MusseT and especially 
certain of the dramas should be included, I mean the modern come- 
dies. 

In regard to lyric poetry which I understand Miss BoTH-HENDRIK- 
SEN compares somewhat to the Greek, I fear that at first the lyric 
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poetry of the French is hardly a good study. Our conception of 
poetry is very radically different from the French conception of 
poetry. My own conception of poetry is that of rhythm and rhyme. 
That of the French is of harmony, and until you have had consider- 
able practice in reading French and also a considerable idea of 
French literature, I think it is hardly advisable to take up the study of 
lyric poetry. 

Then another point which probably the Association will not care 
to discuss, the attitude outside in regard to French literature. Far 
from agreeing with Miss BoTH-HENDRIKSEN, I disagree with her, if 
you will allow me, most emphatically on that point. I think every 
year the attitude toward French literature from the outside is becom- 
ing more and more sympathetic. The translations that we see now 
made even for holiday gifts are admirably translated. Some of the 
novels of DaupET have been admirably rendered into English. Some 
of these translations have been made by eminent English authors, 
and the people of the country are becoming aware of putting before 
an English audience the real sayings of the French and no longer 
giving it over to hack-writers. 

In the City of Cleveland, I gave a course of lectures on the Roman- 
tic movement in France, and the ladies do a great deal of reading ; 
I think it will be found that this is true in other cities where the 
same thing is done. They attend to it faithfully and regularly, and 
they read in French certain things which are selected and given 
them to prepare upon. 

In regard to criticism I decline to take that up. I think there will 
be so much discussion here to-day that it is hardly worth while to 
take up so long atime. Therefore, I will pass it over. 

In regard to the point that the novels are supposed to constitute 
the greater part of the French literature, J think that is because of 
the point which was made a while ago. 

When we come to the nineteenth century, having studied the 
seventeenth century Drama, we naturally go to something which is a 
little refreshing and take the nineteenth century novel. It is possible 
to make up a course of nineteenth century literature, and I think by 
comparing the curriculum of the various colleges of the country, that 
the men who are most interesting in the modern languages of the 
country select their courses with due c&re and with due prominence 
to the study of the best modern authors. 

Publishers who do not do it unless they are sufficiently recompens- 
ed have published this year a book by Dr. MaTzKE, on the study of 
‘Hugo’s drama’; also, by Dr. Bowen, a member of this Association, 
on ‘ Modern French Lyrics.’ 


Prof. Fortier. There is one point on which I do not agree with 
my friend, Dr. WARREN. It seems to me he has spoken almost in a 
disparaging manner of the seventeenth century authors. (Applause). 

I do not know if they need any such defender as I am, but, never- 
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theless, when Dr. WARREN said that we would have to go to nine- 
teenth century literature to find refreshing reading, I was really 
astonished. It does not seem to me doubtful whether anybody who 
has read Mouiére has had refreshing reading. 

Now as to waiting until the third year for the seventeenth century 
authors I do not agree with Dr. WARREN. This would be all right if 
we had a great deal of time for our teaching. If our teaching in col- 
leges extended over four or five years it could be done; but if we all 
consider that French is an easy language to read, and that after two 
months’ study any student is able to begin reading French, I think 
easy and interesting books in nineteenth century language can be 
introduced the first year. The second year the student should read 
seventeenth and eighteenth century authors, and in the third year 
take up the literature of the nineteenth century. 

We must study classical literature in our colleges. I believe it is 
necessary. I do not mean to say that the nineteenth century is not 
classical, for my own opinion is that those works are classical which 
are consecrated by the unanimous approval of contemporaries. | 
think Victor HuGo can be called classical now. But at all events 
the great writers of the seventeenth century should always stand as 
our principal study in college life. 

In the second year I believe it is very necessary to give the seven- 
teenth century authors, because so many of our students do not stay 
any longer than two years, and just imagine a student leaving college 
when he has never read anything of CoRNEILLE, RACINE, or MOLIERE, 
that wonderful genius. If he is to continue longer, give him in the 
third year the great living poets of the nineteenth century. At the 
end of the third year there should be introduced some reading of Old 
French, for instance, GASTON Paris’s ‘Extraits de la Chanson de 
Roland.’ 

This is all I care to say about the study of literature, but with regard 
to grammar as a disciplinary study I think the subject is exceedingly 
important. I believe that grammar can be made very interesting and 
profitable to students in the class-room. I often say to my students 
that there is no more interesting study than that of grammar. Very 
often they laugh at me when I say so, or they seem to, but I think | 
can prove it to them before the second year’s course is ended. 

Translations are very important for mental discipline, but we must 
consider also that when we are teaching French or German I do not 
believe we are teaching them for the English part of the study. | 
think when we come to teach French and German we have to teach 
them for the French and the German part, and I do not agree with 
those who say that the French and German teachers are merely 
auxiliary to the English teachers. The student should be taught to 
think and speak in French, and forget, as much as possible, after the 
first year, that the English language is in existence. I was very 
much interested in the paper of Miss BoTH-HENDRIKSEN and with 
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the remarks of Dr. WARREN, and, although, I appreciate Dr. War- 
REN very much as a French scholar and lover of French literature, I 
hope he will almost take back what he said about the seventeenth 
century authors. 


Prof. R. E. BLACKWELL. Dr. WARREN has told us he had a curious 
experience about trying to teach poetry, both English poetry and 
French poetry. 

I find this peculiarity about students, children and young men, that 
when a child first begins to look round and you begin to read to it, 
you can read poetry. I have little brothers and sisters who, I find, 
take great interest in poetry as soon as I begin to read. Then after 
awhile they do not want any poetry. The boys think it is something 
that the girls should have, and the girls think it is something that the 
boys should have. 

The boys say they do not like poetry. I would not think of intro- 
ducing poetry in my first year. I watch until I find the student about 
to fall in love, then I give him poetry. Young ladies are always sup- 
posed to be in love and I give them lyric poetry whenever I see fit, 
but I do not give lyric poetry in the spring. (Laughter). 


Mr. RENE DE PoyeN. Will you tell me what kind of poetry you 
give in the spring and summer? For me! would be willing to give 
you the type which I give all the year around. I think it is not right 
to ridicule poetry when we are in love, but I put it on this ground,— 
I have tried to teach poetry, and I make it my object to teach my 


pupils that French lyric poetry is well worth teaching. 


Prof. BLACKWELL. We have to shape our course according to the 
time at our disposal. In our Colleges the students have had previous 
language training; they need the outlines of the grammar first, and 
then that kind of reading which but exemplifies the grammatical 
peculiarities of the language. Lyrical poetry is not the best for this 
purpose. 

Again, in order to appreciate poetry a pupil must have some 
mastery of French, a certain feeling for the language. What beauty 
would a Frenchman, just beginning the study of English, find in the 
lyrics of TENNYSON or SHELLEY? How often the teacher of English 
literature feels chilled, and in despair before an unsympathetic class ! 
How much worse is it when the words and grammar are foreign and 
unfamiliar! 

There is, moreover, a fact that many of us have, no doubt, observed. 
Though children are fond of poetry, there comes a stage in the 
mental development of students when this taste disappears. They 
then crave facts and theories, and delight in history and philosophy. 
A fuller development brings back their love of poetry. I have 
watched at what period in his College course a student usually falls 
in love, and I find it corresponds with the spring term of the second 
year’s work in modern languages. It is then that I read French 
lyrics with my class. 
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As to mental discipline: the College course takes for granted that 
the student has had severe language training in Latin and Greek, 
and hence we are not called upon to do that work over again. We 
assume that the class know general grammar, the grammatical cate- 
gories, the difference, for example, between relative adjective clauses 
and indirect questions, between conditional 7/ and indirect interroga- 
tive 7 Unfortunately, our French grammar, by not following in 
their treatment of Syntax the method familiar to the learner from his 
study of Latin, loses much of the advantage of this previous training. 
We have now at length two good grammars, it is true; but none that 
is based on as sound a logical method as the best Latin and Greek 
grammars. 


Dr. J. E. Matzke. I find myself between Dr. WarREN and Prof. 
Fortier. I agree with both, and I believe that they both will find 
that they are thoroughly harmonious on the points. 

The point I wish to make is concerning the time, when the classi- 
cal tragedy ought to be taken up in the college course. 

In my opinion the only way to read classical tragedy at this end of 
the nineteenth century is to take it up at a time when the student has 
sufficiently progressed in his knowledge of French so that he can 
understand and grasp the tragedy as a whole. That necessarily 
must come in at the different stages of the student’s progress. If he 
isa college student, and has. had a sufficient training in Latin and 
Greek, he will be ready to take up classical tragedy at an earlier 
time than will a student who has no such training. 

I am giving a course in classical tragedy at the present time, and 
it is my endeavor to read at least four tragedies of CORNEILLE, four 
of RAcINE, and the two principal tragedies of VoLTAIRE, ending up 
with the romantic drama and Pousarp, and it is my endeavor to read 
the tragedy in as short a time as possible, because I consider that the 
tragedy was not written to be a syntactic exercise, but as literature 
which must be viewed like a picture as a whole, and not by individual 
speeches. I know that a class in this manner can be interested in a 
kind of literature, which, although it belongs to the first ranks of the 
word’s literature, does, nevertheless, appear to an inadequately pre- 
pared American student as stilted and unnatural. 


Dr. J. W. BRIGHT. I wish to offer a motion. 


It will be remembered that the President of the Pedagogical As- 
sociation made an announcement, and the nature of Mr. Bassitt’s 
paper offered at this meeting is somewhat of the same nature, and it 
would be well to combine it with that discussion. It should not be 
limited as to time, so that to accomplish the end of securing sufficient 
time for the discussion announced on Prof. BaBBITT’s paper, and to 
accomplish the second end of getting through the morning program 
comfortably, I wish to move that the paper preceding the one on the 
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program, that of Prof. SHEPHERD, be offered at this meeting and be 
disposed of, and that will leave the afternoon free for discussion. | 
move that we now refer to the paper of President H. E. SHEPHERD. 

Prof. E. H. Bassitt. I wish to say that if I can have half an hour 
I can read my paper. How much time have we left of the morning 
session ? 

The Chairman. It is now twenty minutes past twelve. 

Prof. BasBITT. At what time do we close ? 

The Chairman. We have closed at twelve o'clock. 

Prof. BABBITT. It will then be impossible to read the paper this 
morning. If I can read it at this evening’s session, I would prefer it. 


The Chairman. I now declare the Association adjourned till 
3 P.M. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 


The Association convened at 3 P.M. (Dec. 31), Prof. KENT 
in the Chair. 


The President. The Association will please come to order. We 
have a busy evening before us, and the reports and remarks will have 
to be as brief as possible. The first business is the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s accounts, of which Prof. 
Gore is chairman. 

Prof. J. H. Gore (Columbian University). The fact that we live 
here under the shadow of the halls of the National Congress will 
cause you to understand why it is that I take the floor for one purpose 
and use it for another. That other purpose is, that as one of the 
least worthy of those connected with this University and one who has 
done what little was in his power toward making your stay pleasant 
and agreeable, I desire to say, on behalf of the President of the Uni- 
versity and the members of the faculty, that you have shown in the 
very best way possible your appreciation of what we may have done 
by your action in agreeing to meet with us here next year. (Ap- 
plause). I will now proceed with the report. 


We, the undersigned, the Committee appointed to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, beg leave to 
submit the following report : 

1. We find the account of receipts and expenditures correct as far as evidenced 
by the papers and books submitted. 

a. We recommend that in the future the Treasurer keep an individual account 
with each member which will show by debits and credits the exact status of 
each, and that in submitting his annual report he exhibit a list of members whose 
dues remain unpaid, which, with the list of those with dues paid, should include 
all the names given in the Secretary’s list. 


J. H. GORE, 
A. N. BROWN. 
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The President. You have heard the report of the committee. 
What disposition shall be made of it ? 


The report was adopted. 


The President. The next business is the report of the committee 
appointed to formulate proper resolutions respecting the death of Dr. 
McCase. Dr. WARREN is chairman of that committee. 


Dr. F. M. WARREN. Mr. President, on behalf of Dr. J. E. Matzke 
and myself, members of the committee, I have to make the following 
somewhat personal report, as Dr. MATzKE and I were both associated 
with Dr. McCasre. The report reads as follows : 


In the death of Dr. THomas McCabe of Bryn Mawr College, this Association 
has to regret the loss of one of its youngest members. Coming to the Johns 
Hopkins University after several years of residence in France and Italy, he was 
admired by those of us, who were privileged to know him at that time, for his 
bright and keen mind, his devotion to work, and his faculty of imparting to 
others the knowledge which he himself had acquired. In his short connection 
with the Universities of Michigan and Indiana, and finally in the incompleted 
year at Bryn Mawr College, he gave abundant promise of a brilliant career. 

In the line of work for which he had so carefully prepared himself, he was not 
allowed to develop owing to adverse circumstances, but his spirit and example 
will remain a living force in the institutions with which he was connected 
whether 4s student or instruetor. 

F. M. WARREN, 
Joun E. MATZKE. 


The President. What disposition shalt be made of the report of the 
committee ? 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


PROPOSED EUROPEAN MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Prof. A. MARSHALL ELLioTtT. Last year, at Nashville, Prof. van 
DAELL suggested that it would be a pleasant thing forthis Association 
te go over to Europe and hold a meeting there, and he thought that 
it would be an easy matter for me, as I frequently go over to Europe, 
to inquire into the affair and see how we might be accommodated 
over there. 

I chanced to be in London during the last summer, and I made in- 
quiry of friends of mine in regard to the subject. The whole affair 
has been found to be impracticable for the present. 

The modern language men of England are ina peculiar caution : 
they are in about the same position that we held in this country 
before the establishment of any Association ; that is, no solidarity of 
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feeling on unity of action. The younger members do not want to 
take hold of any movement of the kind because they fear that the 
older professors will not approve of it. Some of the older professors 
would like to see the Americans very much in their private homes, 
but they do not think it practicable to have them over there holding 
a convention. 

They have, I may remark, a Modern Language Association in Eng- 
land, but that Association is almost exclusively composed of second- 
ary teachers. They occupy themselves especially in discussing 
pedagogical problems. What we wish would be, not a teachers’ 
union or a teachers’ meeting, but a conference of scientific workers. 

It was suggested on the part of some of the professors in England 
that in the future, four or five years hence, for example, when they 
are better organized, we should send out notices to hold a meeting 
either there or in Germany, perhaps better in England, and invite 
the Germans to come over and have an international meeting. They 
think in this way that the English element will fall into line more 
readily by having the influence of older men from the continental 
universities where the departments have been established longer. 


The President. No definite action is necessary, I presume, on 
Prof. ELL1oTT’s interesting report. 

At the last meeting a committee was appointed on Uniform Gram- 
matical Nomenclature for French and German, of which Prof. vAN 
DaELL was Chairman. He is not here, but Dr. M. D. LEARNED 
(Johns Hopkins) is present, and we will be glad to hear any report 
from him. 


Dr. LEARNED. I am sorry to say that the Chairman of this com- 
mittee has not consulted with the committee at all, and, so far as I 
can learn, no action has been taken. It seems to me that the work 
of that committee is important enough to justify some action in the 
matter. 


The President. Shall the committee be continued? What action 
will the Association take upon the matter? As it stands, the com- 
mittee was appointed to report at this meeting, and if there is no 
motion I suppose the committee stands discharged. 


Dr. J. W. Bricut. I ask to offer a motion that has reference to 
the “List of Colleges and of their Modern Language Professors,” 
last published as Appendix v to the ‘‘Transactions and Proceedings” 
of this Association for the year 1887. 

The great serviceableness of this list makes important its revision 
at suitable intervals. Believing that another revision of it is now 
required, I offer the following motion: 

That the persons here named be appointed a committee to revise 
the aforesaid list; that each member of this committee shall, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Chairman of the committee, 
revise such a portion of the list as is indicated by the following terri- 
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torial distribution of the work; that the Secretary publish for the 
Association this complete revision before the close of the year 1892. 


Committee for the revision of the ‘‘ List of Colleges and of their 
Modern Language Teachers.”’ 


Prof. A. MarsHA.t Exuiott, Chairman. Prof, Alcée Fortier, for Louisiana and Missis- 


* Henry Johnson, for Maine. sippi. 
R. H. Willis, for Arkansas and Mis- 


“ Charles B. Wright, for New Hampshire 
souri 


and Vermont. 

C. H. Grandgent, for Massachusetts. 

Gustav Gruener, for Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 

D. K. Dodge, for New York and New 
Jersey. 

O. B. Super, for Pennsylvania. 

M. D. Learned, for Maryland and Dela- 
ware. 

J. H. Gore, for the District of Colum. 
bia. 

J. B. Henneman, for Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

J. L. Armstrong, for North Carolina. 

E. S. Joynes, for South Carolina. 

C. P. Willcox, for Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida. 

C. W. Kent, for Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 


The President. 


W. E. Simonds, for Illinois. 

C. Osthaus, for Indiana. 

E, A, Eggers, for Ohio. 

George Hempl, for Michigan. 

A, H. Tolman, for Wisconsin. 

G. O. Curme, for lowa. 

C, W. Benton, for Minnesota. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr., for Texas. 

W. H. Carruth, for Kansas. 

J. R. Wightman, for Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

S. Primer, for Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana. 

H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, for Idaho, and 
the Territories : Utah, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. 

Wn. D. Armes, for California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. 


The next head of business is the continuation of 


our program. The paper omitted this morning was that prepared 
and presented by Mr. Bassitt, on the ‘‘ Preparation of modern lan- 
guage teachers for American institutions.’’ I take pleasure in pre- 
senting to the audience Mr. E. H. Bassitt of Columbia College, 
New York. 

Discussion is open for any one who wants the floor. Is there any 
discussion on the paper ? 


Dr. M. D. LEARNED. I should like to say a word or two on one 
point. I think we in this country are liable to miss our opportunities. 
I agree with the speaker thoroughly, but it seems to me that he left 
out of view one very important fact. 

Any native American finds, when he goes to Europe, that he has 
need of all the resources he can command. No student who intends 
to go abroad should make the mistake of putting off the practical 
acquisition of the language, so far as conversation and writing are 
concerned, until he arrives in a foreign land. In all of our larger 
cities there are ample opportunities for learning German and French, 
and it ought to be impressed upon both students and teachers, that it 
is very important that one should make the best use of his opportuni- 
ties while at home and thus prepare the way for more efficient work 
while abroad. Where it is possible to create here an atmosphere of 
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foreign conditions it will not only save a year of study abroad, but 
will also lessen the expense of the trip by five hundred or a thousand 
dollars. Then too the student is much more efficient in whatever 
university study he may pursue in a foreign country. 

This is a very important consideration, and I should like to empha- 
size it. 

The President. Is there further discussion on this point ? 


Mr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. There is one point to which hardly any 
attention is devoted by teachers of modern languages, at least in a 
discussion similar to this. It is often stated that the disciplinary 
value of modern languages is inferior to that of ancient languages, 
and consequently, in respect to pedagogical efficiency, modern lan- 
guages do not rise to that high point attained by the ancient lan- 
guages. There is one respect in which the modern languages are 
superior, and one which can be used for pedagogical purposes, and 
is but little used, and little referred to, and that is, that we have liv- 
ing words in modern languages while in the dead languages they are 
dead. When we write Greek or Latin we are striving to write it as 
nearly as we can to what C4#sar or CICERO, DEMOSTHENES or ARIS- 
TOTLE wrote, but when we strive in regard to French or German we 
go amongst the people; we cease to a certain extent, to be English, 
and we become French or German. But where is the man in all the 
days that we have taught Latin and Greek, at least in America, who 
has become a Latin or a Greek in any similar sense. 

I, therefore, maintain that so far as the disciplinary value of modern 
languages is concerned, as a civilizer, and as an elevator, and from a 
metaphysical point of view, they are not merely the equals, but the 
superiors, of the ancient classic tongues. 

You learn how English differs from Greek, you learn how it differs 
from Latin, because you have a catalogue of dead words, but when 
you deal with French, you meet with certain living forms. You say, 
“‘now that looks like our English word ; that is almost like our Eng- 
lish word; it is spelled like it; my teacher told me there was no dif- 
ference between the two words. But when I get into France, I find 
there is a shadow of difference in the meaning of that word, of which 
I was utterly ignorant.”’ 

It is to these differences, I think, ghe teachers of modern languages 
should pay just a little more attention than they appear to be doing, 
if we are to teach modern languages as they should be taught. Prof. 
EARLE takes the position, that one great argument in favor of the 
disciplinary value of modern languages is that, while the ancient lan- 
guages are toa certain extent flexible, their flexibility ceases at a 
fixed point, but the modern languages are flexible for ever. The 
French of to-day may not be the French of a hundred years ago, but 
the Latin of Cicero will ever be the Latin of Cicero, the Greek of 
ARISTOTLE the Greek of ARISTOTLE. 

I think the students and teachers of modern languages have this to 
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congratulate themselves upon. They have in the ever varying and 
ever growing modern languages a means of discipline never excelle« 
and possibly never to be excelled. I know that in the University 
which is my Alma Mater that view seems to be growing more and 
more, and there is a feeling that modern languages can be utilized in 
such a way as will relieve them altogether from the aspersions some- 
times cast upon them, that they are inferior to the ancient languages, 
as a means of training the mind, and of inculcating sound principles 
of thought. 


Prof. ALCEE Fortier. I desire to call Prof. Bassitt’s attention 
to one point. He said there was no French atmosphere in this 
country. I should like to invite him to come to New Orleans, to 
visit our city there, and I think he would find a French atmosphere 
in every family. In the house, at the fireside, there is a French 
atmosphere, and if the professor will do me the honor to call at my 
house I think he will find it so. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I might have extended an invitation to the 
gentleman to visit Montreal or Quebec, but I forgot that. 


Prof. C. SPRAGUE SmitH. I do not agree entirely with Prof. Ban- 
BITT in reference to the desirability of not admitting as teachers of 
modern languages those who are foreign born. It is a rule which 
admits of exceptions. Some of the most eminent and successfu! 
teachers whom I know are foreign born, and among those best quali- 
fied to do their work. 

My conception of the way in which a language should be taught is 
to re-create, as far as possible, within the class-room that atmosphere 
which the individual, who is preparing for his work, will find abroad. 
It is, of course, a very imperfect re-creation—all re-creations are im- 
perfect—but, in my opinion, that atmosphere should be re-created and 
from the beginning. Therein the foreign born teachers have an 
advantage. Where translation is introduced, there should be insist- 
ance upon exactness and the rendering of thought with elegance. 
But I would not lay the chief stress upon translation. I am confident 
that if an old Latin of the time of Cicero had come into my academi- 
cal recitation room, seated himself at the desk, heard my recitation 
and corrected me, that my knowledge of Latin would be much more 
perfect than it is; for I secured it diluted through English. It was 
necessarily diluted in passing through English, and similarly the in- 
spiration of Greek literature was diluted by being transmitted through 
English. 

I recall a personal experience illustrating this point. I had read 
Cicero in the class-room translating, toying with it; but had formed 
no conception of the beauty of CicERo’s style until while living in 
Italy, I began to read Cicero again. I read it not as a dead, but 
as a living language. Then for the first time I appreciated the beauty 
of CICERO. 
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My own conviction—I am looking at this question in a certain sense 
as upon a field and an experience that is past—is that the most ex- 
peditious, practicable, and profitable method of instruction in modern 
languages is to re-create, as far as possible, the foreign atmosphere 
within the recitation room. 

But I do not believe that a language can be mastered without 
building upon the grammar. 


Mr. Bassitr. The last speaker has put forth ideas which are, 
perhaps, excellent types of the style of thinking which advocates a 
method of instruction in our institutions, but which I must regard as 
impossible. The use of the language from the outset in the class-room 
requires such a preponderance of personality on the part of the 
teacher over that of the student, that it has been found impossible, 
except in the case of geniuses. There may be some foreign born 
teachers who teach best in that way, and there are some people 
doubtless who can carry the weight of this kind of instruction, but 
they are few and far between, and the average teacher is obliged to 
work on a different basis. 

It is a question of how much personal attention a pupil can get 
from his teacher as to how fast he will progress. A teacher who can 
get hold of the pupils one at a time and long enough at a time to do 
them any good, can undoubtedly produce the best results in this way, 
but the actual state of things does not allow enough of this kind of 
personal contact to produce practically any effect whatever in most 
cases; at least not to produce sufficient effect to make itself felt on 
every member of the class. 

If you want to go into arithmetic on this subject, I think Prof. 
GRANDGENT has published something. You take a class of forty 
boys with ninety hours a week instruction; to how much does that 
entitle each one of the personal attention of the teacher ? 

I maintain that it is impossible to do this in our colleges as they 
exist. I have no doubt that the most inspiring kind of teacher is the 
teacher who has the gift of teaching and who is master of the lan- 
guage he is trying to teach, especially when it comes to the higher 
field. I can see, furthermore, that the higher the field the more 
valuable the teacher becomes if he is a native to the language which 
he is attempting to teach. But when you get down to the preparatory 
school, where boys of fourteen and #9 on are the subject of instruction, 
the weight is in favor of the other kind of men. 

I will say that the art of speaking a language is a matter, in my 
judgment, to be given over, as largely as possible, to the field of 
private instruction. 

Prof. C. SPRAGUE SMITH. I beg courteously to disagree with Prof. 
BaBBITT on this point. I may be allowed to quote from a little ex- 
perience, perhaps, now that I have stepped out of the ranks of 
teachers. 
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I had a class in Spanish—a small class—I suppose that the expla- 
nation of the result is partially the limitation of the number. I started 
them first by speaking the language to them, modifying the natural 
method, calling their attention to certain articles in the room and 
familiarizing them with the sound of the language. Then I indicated 
the most important rules of the grammar by dictation in Spanish and 
required on their part, at the next hour, a recitation of those rules 
(likewise) in Spanish. Gradually, as they were able to bear it, I read 
or recited to them extracts from the literature, which I thought would 
inspire and hold up before them promises of a future, explaining where 
they could not understand, and gradually leading them forward until 
after a short time I was able to put the grammar of the language into 
their hands and they used it as a text book. 

At the end of the year of instruction, two hours a week, they had 
mastered the grammar, knew it thoroughly; they had read a drama 
of CALDERON,a mogern comedy, a poem or two, etc., and not merely 
this, but they had gained an inspiration and a taste, to use Prof. 
Bassitt’s words, that I had never been able to give to any other 
class by employing any other method. 

The result of my experience would be that, in as far as possible, 
one should re-create that atmosphere into which one enters on visit- 
ing a foreign country, when one casts aside and forgets in every 
possible way the native idiom. 


Dr. J. W. Bricut. The remark was made this morning—I did not 
hear the whole of the discussion—that students should be brought 
into the condition of forgetting, as far as possible, the English lan- 
guage. In connection with this paper almost the same opinion has 
been urged, that a foreign atmosphere should be created for the 
student. In an important sense it is true that a man knows no lan- 
guage éxcept his own; in the same sense I believe it to be equally 
true, that no man knows his own language who knows another. 

Prof. SmitH’s ‘Spanish atmosphere’ method appears to me to be 
but another manner of teaching the practical grammar. But my 
point is that the teacher of modern foreign languages has to guard 
against doing violence to the student’s vernacular. Under all con- 
ditions of linguistic study something should be done to quicken and 
to enrich the feeling for the native idiom. No class-room method 
can create a foreign atmosphere, but much can be done to vitiate the 
purity and destroy the power of the student’s best inheritance. 


Prof. ALcEE Fortier. Dr. BriGHT’s view seems to indicate that 
he believed from what I said that we wanted to be Frenchmen in 
Louisiana. That is not our intention in the least. In speaking of the 
French atmosphere, I was referring entirely to the language, as I 
believe we are just as good Americans as Dr. BriGHT or any one 
else. Although, as I have often said, we desire to keep the French 
language in our families we claim that we are Americans, and we 
want to be so regarded by all men. There is no doubt about that. 
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As toa plea for English, I think Dr. BriGuTt'was referring to a 
word I said this morning. I wish to disclaim any intention of attack- 
ing English. I only wished to say that my colleagues, the professors 
of English, should take charge of that branch, and not the professors 
of Modern Languages. I know the great ability of men like Dr. 
BRIGHT, and I can count upon them to counteract any harm done to 
the English of my pupils by my desire to teach French by speaking 
that language in my class. 


Prof. R. E. BLACKWELL. Iam sure that Mr. SmitH would not try 
by his method to teach fifty-five pupils, the number that a gentleman 
from a New England University tells me he has in one class. A man 
must adapt himself to circumstances, should use methods that he 
finds produce the most satisfactory results. I should not ask Prof. 
ForTIER to teach as most of us do. His surroundings are peculiarly 
favorable, and I know he teaches in a way to make the most of them. 
His method would not suit us however. If we understood the con- 
ditions under which each had to teach, we should less often disagree 
about methods. 


Prof. C. SPRAGUE SmiTH. I disagree with Dr. BRIGHT very dis- 
tinctly and entirely with regard to his position in connection with 
English. In my opinion the more thoroughly and entirely we master 
foreign languages, and I would almost say the more of them we 
master, so as to secure more points of view, the greater our gain when 
we come back to English. By forgetting, for the time being, English 
a man can master more readily a foreign idiom. 

There has been no more beautiful and exact expression in English, 
in modern critical English, than JAMES RussELL LowELt has given 
us. He was a master of many languages. The question of the 
mastery of a language is, however, a relative question. GEORGE 
MarksSH, our minister to Italy, once asked an American, who had lived 
six months in Rome, whether he could read Italian without a diction- 
ary. 

The question was answered in the negative. It was then suggested 
that CHARLES SUMNER after a brief stay in Italy, had declared that 
he could read anything in Italian without a dictionary. Mr. Marsu 
said: 

“T have devoted my whole life to the study of languages and | 
have not yet reached the point where I can read English without a 
dictionary.” 

If Dr. BRIGHT will excuse the comparison, to confine one’s self to 
English, in order not to lose one’s mastery of it, is like shutting one’s 
self up as a hermit in order to lead a more perfect life. 


The President. The Chair is sorry to announce that on account of 
the lack of time discussion on this point will have to be suspended. 
The next paper on the program is by Prof. ALCEE ForTIER (Tulane 
University), on ‘‘ The Islefios of Louisiana and their Dialect.’’ 

Prof. ELtrott will open the discussion. 
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Prof. ELtiott. It has been my pleasure to be able, as it has been 
my good fortune on certain occasions, to make a few remarks in con- 
nection with Prof. FoRTIER’s paper before this Association. For the 
reason that I knew nothing about the Islefios, I suggested that he 
should pay them a visit and tell us something about them. 

We take up the history of this colony with which Prof. Fortier 
started and we find the subject is an extremely interesting one. In the 
first place, if we start with the present generation we have the Eng- 
lish ; going back one step, we have the Creole French. Another 
étape and we have the Spanish. Here the real problem in con- 
nection with this most interesting people begins. We wish to 
determine to what part of Spain the dialect belongs, hence go back 
from Louisiana to the Canary Islands and the time when the Islefios 
were imported there (1778), but when we get back to the Canary 
Islands we have a mixture of the French language as spoken by the 
Normans, who conquered the territory and presented it to the King 
of Castile. Hence the combination here of French and Spanish. 

But when we get thus far in our investigation we have not cleared 
up the field in any sense of the word. Long before the Spanish and 
long before the French came there, the old Carthagenians occupied 
the islands for hundreds of years. The Spaniards came in there, and 
I have no doubt that when these forms that we have in Louisiana are 
carried back to their source, we shall find considerable influence of 
the old Punic speech of the early inhabitants of the Canaries. It 
would be perfectly natural that the Punic influence should prevail to 
a considerable extent throughout the whole of the islands. 

From these points, then, we easily see what an immense problem 
the language of the handful of people in Louisiana would lead up to. 
It is an interesting one from a historical point of view, and from the 
point of view of language mixture it becomes one of very great diffi- 
culty. 

The few words and specimens of the language as quoted by Prof. 
ForTIER do not enable me to make a suggestion with reference to 
what part of Spain these Islefios came. 

I hope at some time Prof. ForT1ER will have the opportunity to 
continue his investigations in this field, and give us all the material 
that can be collected from Islefios, so that we may be able to deter- 
mine approximately where they belong. 

You see from these few points on which I have touched how many 
problems come up in connection with this subject, and how extreme- 
ly difficult and complicated these problems become as we go back. 
On the field to-day it seems to me it would be comparatively easy to 
work out the mixture with English, but when we get back on the line 
a little and try to test the background of the whole question it 
‘becomes a very complicated one. 


The President. .The next paper on the program is “Jean de 
Mairet. A Critical Study in the History of French Literature,’’ by 
Mr. Jutius BLuME (John Hopkins University). 
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Dr. F. M. WARREN. Mr. President, from a study of CORNEILLE’S 
plays and writings I consider the date of the ‘ Sophonisbe ’ to be 1633, 
and in that respect I agree with Mr. BLume. I did not know how he 
first arrived at that date until I had the pleasure of hearing his paper 
read. 

I would like to call the attention of the members of the Association 
to the importance of papers on literary history and also on the state 
of the drama, which evidently, in this country, is going to be a very 
important part of our literature. It will be seen that Mr. BLUME’s 
paper is the first on literary history, and the only one presented at this 
meeting. We go into dialect study and philological work of various 
kinds, but literary history has had very little share in the papers of 
the Association. 

Now, in regard to the drama, I call the attention of members of the 
Association to the importance of working up the drama, for, as this 
paper would seem to show, the dates of some of the most important 
plays in the French drama have been misunderstood, and, therefore, 
the history of the drama has been wrongly interpreted. The whole 
effect of the drama of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has 
never been studied up, and I think, so fas as we in this country are 
concerned, it will become a matter of national importance, inasmuch 
as we seem to have in America so many features of dramatic interest. 
It seems to me that it is a matter of great importance in our gener- 
ation that the members of this Association should make a special 
study of the drama and try to inculcate regular rules and standard of 
taste. 


Mr. Jutius BLumeE. Iam glad to hear Dr. WARREN agrees with 
me as to the date of ‘Sophonisbe,’ especially, since he arrived at the 
year 1633 ina different way from that which I have followed. Dr. 
WARREN expresses some doubt about my date of ‘ Silvanire’ (1629) ; 
but I hope to be able to remove this. Lately there appeared a work 
on CORNEILLE’s ‘ Mélite,’ by Prof. ULricH of Schneeberg, 
Saxony. I have not seen the book; but this information came to me 
through Dr. DANNHEISSER who, as I have stated, is the principal 
scholar in this question. He wrote to me about two weeks ago that 
through Prof. ME1ER’s work he had been induced to accept 1629 as 
the correct date for ‘Silvanire.’ With reference to this chronology I 
claim priority, as I maintained*the 1629 more than half a year ago 
while Dr. DANNHEISSER yet advocated the year 1630. Thus! hope 
Prof. Merer’s work will convince others also of the correctness of 
the date of ‘Silvanire.’ For my part, I have no doubts at present on 
the subject. 


Prof. Atcte Fortier. I should like to call the attention of Mr. 
BLUME to the chronology of CoRNEILLE and especially to the date of 
“ Polyeucte.” 

Up to this time it was thought to be 1640, and Mr. PETIT DE JULLE- 
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VILLE, the great French author and professor, has contended it was 
1643, and he has given some very good reasons for it. If the date 
1643 for ‘‘ Polyeucte”’ is correct, it would change the date of several 
other works of CORNEILLE. 


Prof. ALCEE ForTIER. Before adjourning | have a duty to 
perform—a very pleasant duty. We have been well entertained 
during our stay in Washington and really we have felt at home, 
as I suppose we ought to be in this Capital City of our Country, 
but, nevertheless, I think it is proper to present the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
returns its hearty thanks to the officers and faculty of Columbian Uni- 
versity, the Cosmos and University Clubs, Prof. BELL and all the 
pleasant ple whom the members have met in Washington, for 
their kind hospitality and many favors. 


The President. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 


lution. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


The President. Members of the MODERN LANGUAGE Asso- 
CIATION OF AMERICA, the Chair feels in duty bound to ac- 
knowledge the uniform courtesy and assistance extended the 
present occupant of the Chair by the members of the Associ- 
ation, and congratulating you upon the success of the meeting, 
I declare the session adjourned. 
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APPENDIX I. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Preliminary Circular. OF THE 
Mod. Lang. Association. 


HE Ninth Annual Convention of the MoDERN LANGUAGE Asso- 
CIATION OF AMERICA will be held in Columbian University (15th 
and H Streets), Washington, D. C., on December 28-31 inclusive. 

On the evening of the 28th an address of welcome will be given by 
President James C. WELLING, LL.D., of Columbian University, and 
this will be followed with an address by the Hon. A. R. SporForD, 
LL.D., Librarian of the Congressional Library, on ‘‘ The Characteris- 
tics of Style.” 

The regular sessions of the Convention will meet on the 29, 30 and 
31, when the following papers will be presented : 


1. ‘* The Gerund in Nineteenth Century English.” 
Prof. J. L. ARMSTRONG, Trinity College, North Carolina. 


“Jean de Mairet. A Critical Study in the History of French 
Literature.” 
Mr. Jutius BLumE, Johns Hopkins University, Md. 


“Ignored Resources of French Literature for College Study.”’ 
Miss LouisE BoTH-HENDRIKSEN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘ Diminutives in -iag in Low German.”’ 
Mr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Clark University, Mass. 


“‘Augustini Sendebrev til Cyrillus, and Jeronymi Levnet,”’ (GI. 
Kong. Saml. No. 1586, Copenhagen). 
Dr. DANIEL K1LHAM DopnGeE, Columbia College, N. Y. 


‘The Islefios of Louisiana and their Dialect.” 
Prof. ALckE Fortier, 7ulane University, La. 


“‘Nathan der Weise (with special Reference to the Criticisms of 
Kuno FIscHER).”’ 
Mr. Gustav GRUENER, Yale University, Conn. 
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“James Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer.”’ 
Prof. TH. W. Hunt, Princeton College, N./. 


‘‘Indo-European Parallel Roots with and without initial ss, 
especially in the Germanic Languages.”’ 
Prof. GustaF Karsten, /udiana University, Ind. 


‘The Phonology of the Patois of Cachy” (Départment de la 
Somme). 
Prof. THomas Loci, Williams College, Mass. 


**The Law Language in England from Edward I. to Henry VIII.” 
Prof. B. F. O’CoNNor, Columbia College, New York. 


‘*The Jersey Dialect ’’ (Channel Islands). 
Prof. JosepH S. SHEFLOE, Womans College, Baltimore. 


“Philology and Literature in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties.’”’ 
President HENRY E. SHEPHERD, College of Charleston, S.C. 


It is proposed by the President of the Pedagogical Section, Prof. 
Epw. S. Joynes of South Carolina College, that the paper read by 
Mr. E. H. Bassitt before the Nashville Convention: ‘‘ How to Use 
Modern Languages as a Means of Mental Discipline ”’ (cf. Pubdcations 
of the Mop. Lana. AssociATIOn, vol. vi, pp. 52-63), be brought up 
for discussion before the Washington meeting. 


The President of the Phonetic Section, Prof. A. MELVILLE BELL 
(1525 Thirty-fifth St.) will give a Reception to the members interested 
in the work of this section. 


The American Dialect Society will hold its Annual Meeting in 
Columbian University, on one of the evenings of the dates given 
above for the Convention of the Modern Language Association* 


The Trunk Line and Southern Passenger Association have granted 
reduced railway rates, that is, a fare and a third for round trip ticket 
on Certificate plan. Full information will be sent later respecting 
the purchase of tickets under certificate rules. The following rail- 
ways will make the reduction: 


Trunk Line— 


Addison & Pennsylvania; Allegheny Valley; Baltimore & Ohio (Parkersburg, Bellaire, 
and Wheeling, and east thereof); Baltimore & Potomac; Bennington & Rutland; Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburg; Camden & Atlantic; Central of New Jersey (except locally be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York); Central Vermont; Chesapeake & Ohio (east of 
Charleston, W. Va.); Cumberland Valley; Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; Elmira, Courtland & Northern; Fall Brook Coal Co.; Fitch- 
burg; Grand Trunk; Lehigh Valley; New York Central & Hudson River; New York, 
Lake Erie & Western (east of Salamanca and Buffalo); New York, Ontario & Western ; 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk; Northern Central; Pennsylvania (except locally be- 


*The American Historical Association will also hold the evening sessions of its Annual 
Convention in Columbian University on December 29, 30 and 31. The headquarters both 
of this Association and of the Mopern Lancuace Association will be the Arlington 
Hotel, H Street and Vermont Avenue, 
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tween on oy oe and New York); Philadelphia & Erie; Philadelphia & Reading 
(except locally between Philadelphia and New York); Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more; Rome, Watertown & Ogdenburg (except on Phcenix Line—between Syracuse and 
Oswego); Western New York & Pennsylvania; West Jersey; West Shore. 


Southern Passenger— 


Alabama Great Southern Railroad ; Atlantic Coast Line; Atlanta & West Point Railroad . 
Brunswick & Western Railroad; Charleston & Savannah Railway; Central Railroad of 
Georgia; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway ; st Tenn., Virginia & 
Georgia Railway; Georgia Railroad ; Georgia Pacific Railway; Illinois Central Railroad 
Lines South of the Ohio River); Jacksonville, es Ke est Railway ; Louisville & 
Vashville South of the Ohio River) ; 


uisville, New Orleans & Texas Rail- 
way; Pp Railroad; Mobile & Ohio Railroad (Lines South of the Ohio 
River); Memphis & Charleston Railroad; Nashville, Chatta, & St. Louis Railway; 
New Orleans t Northeastern R. R.; Norfolk & Western Railroad; Pennsylvania Railroad 
(Lines South of Washington); Port Royal & Augusta Railway ; Raleigh & Gaston Rail- 
road; Richmond & my a ted Railroad; Richmond & Danville Railroad; Richmond, 
Fredericks. & Potomac R. R.; Rome Railroad; Savannah, Florida & Western Railway ; 
Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad; Shenandoah Valley Railroad (Lines South of Potomac 
River); South Carolina Railway; Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad; Western & Atlantic 
Railroad; Western Railway of Alabama. 


Application for reduced rates has been made to other railway Asso- 
ciations (The Central Traffic, New England Passenger, and Western 
Passenger) and it is hoped that they also will join in the concession. 
In this case, due notice will be sent to members. 


A. M. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary of the M. L.A. 


APPENDIX [1.—PrRoGRAMME. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE 


Modern Language Association of America, 
. TO BE HELD IN 
COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
December 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1891. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, President, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, Secretary, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
HENRY ALFRED TODD, Treasurer, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL : 


Tue Presivent, 

Tue SECRETARY, 

Tue TREASURER, 
G. A. BARTLETT, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
H.S. WHITE, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
M. CAREY THOMAS, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 
ALCEE FORTIER, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
CHARLES W. KENT, University of Tennessee. 
F.C, WOODWARD, South Carolina College. 
M. B. ANDERSON, State University of lowa. 


A. GERBER, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
JOHN E. MATZKE, University of Indiana, Bloomington. 


PHONETIC SECTION: PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 


President, A. MELVILLE BELL, President, ES. JOYNES, 
Washington, D, C, South Carolina College. 


Secretary, C. H. GRANDGENT, Secretary, A.N. VAN DAELL, 
Cambridge, Mass. Mass. Inst, of Technology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
H.S. WHITE, First Vice-President. W. M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt Univ. 
C. W. KENT, Second Vice-Presideni. WALLER DEERING, Vanderbilt Univ. 
M. B. ANDERSON, Third Vice-President. 
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OrDER OF EXERCISES. 


FIRST SESSION.* 


December 28 (Monpay). 
8p. m. 
1. Address of Welcome by James C. WELLING, LL.D._, 
President of Columbian University. 
2. Address by the Hon. A. R. Sporrorp, LL. D., on 
‘*The Characteristics of Style.”’ 


SECOND SESSION. 


December 29 (TveEspay). 
10 a. m. 
a. Reading of the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Reports. 
b. Appointment of Committees. 
c. Reading of Papers. 


‘‘James Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer.” 
Professor TH. W. Hunt, Princeton College, ‘N_/. 
Diminutives in in Low German.”’ 
Mr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Clark University, Mass. 


THIRD SESSION. 


“Augustini Sendebrev til Cyrillus, and Jeronymi Lev- 
net ’’ (Gl. Kong. Saml. No. 1586, Copenhagen). 
Dr. DANIEL KILHAM DopGeE, Columbia College, N.Y. 
‘* Nathan der Weise (with special Reference to the Criti- 
cisms of Kuno FIscuHER).”’ 
Mr. Gustav GRUENER, Yale University, Conn. 
The Jersey Dialect ’’ (Channel Islands). 
Professor JosepH S. SHEFLOE, Womans Coll., Balto. 


“#The attendance of Ladies at the Sessions of the Convention will be expected and wel- 
comed. 
The Annual Meeting of the American Dialect Society for 1891 will be held at Columbian 


University on Tuesday, December ag, at 7.30 p. m. 
The Ameriean Folk-Lore Society also will hold its Annual Meeting in Washington on 


December 29 and 30. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 


December 30 (Wepnespay). 
1Oa.m. 
1. ‘A study of Lanier’s Poems.”’ 

Prof. CHas. W. KENT, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

‘*The Gerund in Nineteenth-Century English.”’ 
Professor J. L. ARMSTRONG, 7Yinity College, N.C. 

“The Law Language in England from Edward I. (A.D. 

1274) to Henry VIII. (A.D. 1509).”’ 

Prof. B. F. O’CoNNor, Columbia College, New York. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
3 p. m. 


PHONETIC SECTION. Professor A. MELVILLE BELL, President. 


1. ‘Indo-European Parallel Roots with and without 
initial s, especially in the Germanic Languages.”’ 
Prof. GusTaF KaRSTEN, Jndiana Univ., Indiana. 
‘“‘The Phonology of the Patois of Cachy (Départment 
de la Somme). 
Prof. THomas Locie, Williams College, Mass. 


Professor A. MELVILLE BELL (1525 Thirty-fifth St.) will give a social 
Reception in the evening to members interested in the work of the 
Phonetic Section. Announcement of the hour will be made in Con- 
vention. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


December 31 (THuxrspay). 
10a. m. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. Prof. Epwarp S. Joynes, President. 


1. “Philology and Literature in American Colleges and 
Universities.”’ 
President Henry E. SHEPHERD, College of Charles- 
ton, S. C. 
“Ignored Resources of French Literature for College 
Study.” 
Miss LovisE BoTH-HENDRIKSEN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“The Preparation of Modern-Language Teachers for 
American Institutions.” 
Mr. E. H. Bassitt, Columbia College, New York. 
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It is proposed by the President of the Pedagogical Section, that 
the paper read by Mr. E. H. Bassitt before the Nashville Con- 
vention: ‘‘ How to Use Modern Languages as a Means of Mental 
Discipline” (cf. Publications of the Mop. LANG. ASSOCIATION, vol. 
vi, pp. 52-63), be brought up for discussion before the Convention. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
3 p. m. 
a. Reports of Committees and other Business. 
b. Reading of Papers. 


‘The Islefios of Louisiana and their Dialect.’’ 
Prof. ALCEz Fortier, 7udane University, La. 


‘Jean de Mairet. A Critical Study in the History of 
French Literature.”’ 
Mr. Jutius BLumE, Johns Hopkins University, Md. 


Papers presented for publication: 
Historical Study of English in Virginia.” 
Prof. JoHN B. HENNEMAN, Hampden-Sidney Coll., Va. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The place of general rendezvous for delegates to the Convention 
will be the Arlington Hotel, H Street and Vermont Avenue (one 
block from Columbian University), where rates for board and room 
will be $4.00 per day. This hotel will be the headquarters also of the 
American Historical Association, which will hold the evening ses- 
sions of its Annual Convention in Columbian University, on December 
29, 30 and 31. 

The Trunk Line, Central traffic (from all points except Michigan), 
New England Passenger and Southern Passenger Associations have 
granted reduced railway rates, that is, a fare and a third for round 
trip ticket on Certificate plan. Full information will be found below 
respecting the purchase of tickets under certificate rules. The follow- 
ing railways will make the reduction: 


Trunk Line— 


Addison & Pennsylvania; Allegheny Valley; Baltimore & Ohio (Parkersburg, Bellaire, 
and Wheeling, and east thereof); Balti & Pi ; Benni Rutland; Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburg; Camden & Atlantic; Central of New Jersey (except locally be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York); Central Vermont; Chesapeake & Ohio (east of 
Charleston, W. Va.); Cumberland Valley; Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; Elmira, Courtland & Northern; Fall Brook Coal Co.; Fitch- 
burg; Grand Trunk; Lehigh Valley; New York Central & Hudson River; New York, 
Lake Erie & Western (east of Salamanca and Buffalo); New York, Ontario & Western ; 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk; Northern Central; Pennsylvania (except locally be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York); Philadelphia & Erie; Philadelphia & Reading 
(except locally between Philadelphia and New York); Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 


more; Rome, Watertown & MS enburg (except on Phenix Line—between Syracuse and 


Oswego); Western New Yor! Pennsylvania; West Jersey; West Shore, 
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Central Traffic Association— 


Baltimore & Ohio (West of Ohio River); Chicago & Atlantic; Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts- 
h ; Chicago and Grand Trunk; Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton; Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis & Chicago; Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley; Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas; Pacific, Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan; Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore; 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis ; Cleveland, Akron & Columbus ; Colum- 
bus & Cincinnati Midland; Dayton & Union; Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee: 
Evansville & Terre Haute; Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville; Grand Rapids & Indi- 
ana; Grand Trunk (West of Toronto); Indianapolis & St. Louis; Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western; Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis; Lake Erie & Western; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern; Louisville & Nashville; Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis; Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago; Michigan Central, New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio; Ni- 
ra Falls Short Line; Ohio & Mississippi; Pennsylvania Company ; Peoria, Decatur & 
vansville ; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Pittsburgh x Western; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis; Sciota Valley, Terre Haute & Indianapolis (Vandalia Line); Valley, Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific (East of Mississippi River) ; Wheeling & Lake Erie, 


New England Passenger— 


Boston & Albany R. R.; New York & New England R. R.; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R.; New York, Providence & Boston R. R.; Old Colony Railroad; Fall River 
Line; Norwich Line; Providence Line; Stonington Line. 


Southern Passenger— 


Alabama Great Southern Railroad; Atlantic Coast Line; Atlanta & West Point Railroad ; 
Brunswick & Western Railroad; Charleston & Savannah Railway; Central Railroad of 
Georgia; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway ; Bast Tenn., Virginia & 
Georgia Railway; Georgia Railroad; Georgia Pacific Railway; Illinois Central Railroad 
(Lines South of the Ohio River): } ae ety e, Tampa & Key West Railway ; Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad (Lines South of the Ohio River); Louisville, New Orleans & Texas Rail- 
way; Mississippi & Tennessee Railroad ; Mobile & Ohio Railroad (Lines South of the Ohio 
River); Memphis & Charleston Railroad; Nashville, Chatta. & St. Louis Railway; 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. R.; Norfolk & Western Railroad; Pennsylvania Railroad 
(Lines South of Washington); Port Royal & Augusta Railway; Raleigh & Gaston Rail- 
road; Richmond & Alleghany Railroad; Richmond & Danville Railroad; Richmond, 
Fredericks. & Potomac R. R.; Rome Railroad; Savannah, Florida & Western Railway ; 
Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad; Shenandoah Valley Railroad (Lines South of Potomac 
River) ; South Carolina Railway; Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad; Western & Atlantic 
Railroad; Western Railway of 


Regulations Regarding Excursion Rates. 


1. Each delegate or member desiring the excursion rate must 
purchase a first-class ticket, continuous passage (either limited or un- 
limited) to the place of meeting, for which he will pay the regular 
fare ; and upon request, the Ticket Agent will issue a printed certifi- 
cate of purchase. 

2. If through tickets cannot be procured at the starting point, 
parties will purchase to the most convenient point where such through 
tickets can be obtained, and repurchase through to place of meeting, 
requesting a certificate from the Ticket Agent at the point where 
repurchase is made. 

3. Tickets for the return journey will be sold by the Ticket Agents 
at the place of meeting not later than three days after adjournment 
of Convention, at one-third the highest limited fare, only to those 
holding certificates signed by the Ticket Agent at point where 
through ticket to place of meeting was purchased not more than three 
days before the first session of Convention, and countersigned by the 
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Secretary or Clerk of the Association, certifying that the holder has 
been in regular attendance at the meeting. 

4. It is very important that a certificate be procured, as it will indi’ 
cate that full fare has been paid for the going journey, and that the 
purchaser is, therefore, entitled to the excursion fare returning. It 
will also determine the route via which the ticket for return journey 
should be issued. 

5. Ticket Agents will be instructed that the excursion fares wil/ 
not be available for the return journey, unless the holders of certifi- 
cates are properly identified, as provided for in the certificate. 


N. B.—‘ No refund of the fare will be made on any account whatever 
because of failure of the parties to obtain Certificates. 


SYLLABUS OF PAPERS. 


ARMSTRONG, J. L.: i. Terms Defined—Brief Sketch of Early Use of 
Development of Gerund—The Situation at Beginning of Century— 
Dicta of Grammarians—Nature of Gerund ;—ii. Usage of Nine- 
teenth Century Writers as determining: 1. Disputed Con- 
structions; 2. Standard of Time-Reference ;—iii. Tendez. 


Bassitt, E. H.: 1. The work of the modern language teachers: in 
the secondary schools; in the colleges ; in the university (intro- 
ductory)—2. The qualifications of the modern language teacher ; 
he must be: a. A thorough feacher, beyond and above his 
specialty ; 6. A man of broad general education; c. A thorough 
master of the English language; d@. Well-trained in the practical 
use of the language he teaches; e. Farther advanced in special 
philological and literary studies than his pupils—3. The training 
of the modern language teacher: a. General education should 
be obtained in American institutions; 4. Practical use of a lan- 
guage can only be acquired when it is spoken; ¢. Relative ad- 
vantages of American and foreign universities for advanced 
work. 


Biume, Jutius: a. Chronology of Mairet—important because our 
dramatist is a contemporary of Corneille—formerly given accord- 
ing to Parfaict, but recently this author’s position overthrown by 
the investigations of German scholars (Dannheisser and others) :— 
A modification of the newly ‘obtained dates suggested.—b. 
Mairet’s literary position in the light of the corrected Chronology ; 
the author of ‘Silvanire’ and ‘Sophonisbe’ neither a plagiarist 
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nor, on the other hand, the controlling spirit of the French drama 
of that time, but an author who plays a creditable part in an 
eventful period. 


BoTH-HENDRIKSEN, Louise: French and Greek—1. With refer- 
ence to preparation for College: grammar, history, composition, 
prosody, mental training, artistic beauty, source of thought ;—2. 
With reference to courses in college and work for higher degrees. 
—Apparent ignorance regarding available authors: force of 
adverbs, use of pronouns, harmony of tenses, truth and reason- 
ing necessary for discrimination of negatives, use of participles, 
force of subjunctive forms.—French lyric poetry and Greek epic. 
—Apparent indifference outside of college work.—Probable ex- 
planation of present attitude toward our subject. 


CHAMBERLAIN, A. F.: Diminutives in general—The relations of the 
suffix -img in English and High German, etc.—The use of diminu- 
tives in Low German.—The peculiar character of the suffix -ing 
in Plattdeutsch.—Its use by the dialect writers.—Nouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs and imperatives in -ing. 


DopGeE, DANIEL KILHAM: An apocryphal letter from St. Augustine 
to Cyril, announcing the death of St. Jerome, and a short life of 
the latter from the Codex Regius, 1586, Royal Library of Copen- 
hagen; a collection of Latin epistles and legends, translated into 
Danish in 1488 edited with introduction and glossary. Refer- 
ences to Ms.—C. J. Brandt’s extracts—Orthography, phonetics, 
grammatical form, obsolete words, Latin influence on the lan- 


guage. 
ForTIER ALCEE: Brief history of the settlement.—The manners and 
customs of the Islefios.—A few specimens of their language. 


GRUENER, GusTAv: i. Four elements or factors influencing Lessing 
in the creation of the characters: A. The plot or action of the 
drama; B. The sources of three kinds: a. literary sources; 4. 
historical authorities ; c. personal reminiscences and characteris- 
tics of Lessing himself and his friends.—C. The theological con- 
troversy with Goeze: a. History of the quarrel; 6. Lessing's 
confessions on this point; c. The historical patriarch, Heraclius ; 
d. External evidence to show that Lessing did satirize Goeze in 
the character of the patriarch.—D. The philosophical ideas and 
teachings of the drama: a. Kuno Fischer’s view in his ‘G. E. 
Lessing als Reformator des deutschen Literatur’ (Part ii, pp. 
88 ff.) and objections to such a view: 1. Fischer’s criticism of the 
character of Daya; 2. of Bonafides; 6. Objections and answer 
to Fischer’s views; c. Summary; d@. The character of the 
“ideas” brought out by Lessing—ii. The ‘‘sectarian"’ side of 
the characters: a. Did Lessing wish to attack Christianity and 
exalt the Mosaic or Mohammetan religions? 46. Reasons inducing 
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Lessing to choose Nathan, the Jew, as the representative of toler- 
ation, and the Christian Patriarch as the representative of intoler- 
ance; ¢. Summary. 


Hunt, Tu. W.: Limits of the discussion.—Lowell’s Prose Writings. 
—Leading Qualities of his Prose: 1. Clearness and Directness.— 
His use of English.—His fondness for Old English; 2. Grace and 
Ease.—Taste and Finish.—Effect of his verse on his prose.—His 
style, classical and academic.—His work as a Literary Critic.— 
His conception of criticism.—Alleged objections answered: a. 
Want of mental breadth; 4. Literary Dogmatism; 3. Mental and 
literary Brightness.—Passages in point.—His popularity as a 
writer.—The final effect of his prose.—Ethical purity of his style. 
Preéminently literary in his personality and authorship. 


KarsTEN, GustaF E.: i. Materials: A large number of parallel 
roots, with and without initial s; most of them were identified 
long ago by others; some new ones are added, chiefly from the 
Germanic languages. ii. Explanation. a. History of the question. 
—Pott, Fisk, Curtius, Osthoff, Brugmann; 6. Result obtained 
from the materials: The interchange of s-less and s-forms cannot 
be explained satisfactorily from the point of view of Satzphonetik, 
but the s must be a prefix in some cases, and it can well be so 
regarded everywhere. 


Locir, THomas: Introduction—Causes which tended to modify the 
Latin language in France—Influence of the Keltic—Influence of 
the peoples that invaded Picard territory after Roman conquest— 
Mode of classifying dialects—Objection to geographical mode— 
Connection with the Wallonian—Phonology of the Patois—EL- 
LuM: theories with regard to its development—Product of 9 in 
different parts of the Somme—The consonants: initial / changed 
to 6;—é before a, causes of its retention—Mouillation in the 
patois—Crossing and bi-lingualism. 


O'Connor, B. F.: Law language known to us chiefly through notes, 
kept by Court officers, on the legal proceedings that took place 
before them.—These reports are histories of cases, with short 
summary of proceedings giving main arguments on both sides, 
and reasons for judgment.—Published annually as references for 
lawyers and judges, hence the name, Year-b00ks—Mostly in 
French; in earlier ones, French construction and considerable 
familiarity with Latin.—Notable changes in construction as series 
descends; English influence strongly felt, Latin less familiar.— 
Toward close of the series, lack of familiarity with ‘‘ Ye French 
of Paris’’; English thought clothed in French dress.—Several 
Year-books printed in 1490; complete edition published in 1679 
(11 folio volumes).—MSS. discovered since, edited and printed by 
order of English government ; recent volumes added to collection, 
translated into English. 
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SHEFLOE, JOSEPH S.: Historical sketch of the island of Jersey. The 
inhabitants, their civil and social laws and customs—A brief ac- 
count of two visits to the island for the purpose of studying its 
dialect; material existing for such study ; method of work—The 
Jersey-French dialect, a species of the Norman dialect; its re- 
lation to the Norman dialect on the Continent. Some of the 
most striking characteristics of the Jersey-French dialect. The 
present state of the dialect. The influence of English and Breton. 


SHEPHERD, HENRY E.: Special plea for more systematic as well as 
broader literary training in English in our collegiate and universi- 
ty systems of instruction— Almost exclusive concentration of time 
and energy upon purely philological instruction, deprecated— 
Cordial sympathy avowed with philology and its pursuit, but any 
attainment in the sphere of stylistic grace and excellence an im- 
possibility in our systems of university teaching.—Crochety and 
eccentric character of such limited instruction as is furnished in 
English Literature, commented on.—In all America, scarcely a 
single university in which English Literature as av art is studied 
and taught; finest and highest work in this regard often achieved 
in small and comparatively unknown colleges—Reform advocated; 
must come gradually, not by violent or spasmodic effort, but as 
the result of individual precept, example, and patient waiting for 
reaction. 
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APPENDIX III. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Supplementary Circular. OF THE 
Mod. Lang. Association. 


At the opening of the FirtH Session of the Convention, Professor 
A. MELVILLE BELL will read a short paper on ‘‘ The Sounds of R.”’ 

The invitation to Prof. BELL’s Reception (8.30 p. m., Wednesday) 
is cordially extended to a// members of the Association and to the 
ladies accompanying them. 

A Bureau of information will be established in the main university 
building (Corner H and Fifteenth Streets), where a Guidebook con- 
taining a map of Washington will be distributed gratis to all delegates ; 
this book will also contain the programmes of the different Associa- 
tions that meet in Washington during the Christmas holidays: The 
American Historical Association, The American Church History As- 
sociation, The Modern Language Association of America, The Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, The American Dialect Society and The 
American Forestry Association. A reception of these Associations 
by the President of the United States will probably be arranged for 
Wednesday, December 3oth. 

The Board of Managers of the Cosmos Club of Washington, have 
extended the privileges of the Club to the members of the Modern 
Language Association, during the dates on which the Convention 
shall meet; the Governors of the University Club have also extended 
the privileges of the Club to members of the Association, for two 
weeks, beginning with December aist. 

First-class accommodations may be had at the Ebbitt House (near 
the University) for $3.00 per day. 

A. M. ELLIOTT, Secrefary. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


CONSTITUTION 


— or THE— 


Modern Language Association of America. 


I. 

The name of the Society shall be THE MODERN LANGUAGE Asso- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 

Il. 

Any person approved by the Executive Council may become a 
member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue a member 
by the payment of the same amount each year. 

Ill. 

The object of the Association shall be the advancement of the study 

of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 
IV. 

The officers of this Association shall be a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and nine members, who shall together constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and these shall be elected annually by the Asso. 
ciation. 

V. 

The Executive Council shall have charge of the general interests of 
the Association, such as the election of members, calling of meetings, 
selection of papers to be read, and the determination of what papers 
shall be published. 

VIL 

This Constitution may be a amended by a two-third vote at any 
annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has received the 
approval of the Executive Council. 


Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, Deo. 30, 1886. 

1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own body 
three members who, with the President and Secretary, shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice-Presidents of 
the Association. 

3- To this Executive Committee shall be submitted, through the 
Secretary, at least one month in advance of meeting, all papers de- 
signed for the Association. The said Committee, or a majority there- 
of, shall have power to reject or accept such papers, and also among 
the papers thus accepted, to designate such as shall be read in full, 
and such as shall be read in brief, or by topics, for subsequent publi- 
cation ; and to prescribe a programme of proceedings, fixing the time 
to be allowed for each paper and for its discussion. 
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OFFICERS OF 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President: 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Treasurer 
JAMES W. BRIGHT, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 


Secretary 
A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, 
Fohns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mad. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 
(in addition to the above-named officers), 
ALBERT 8S. COOK, HENRY E. SHEPHERD, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn, College of Charleston, S. C. 


HERMANN COLLITZ, J. B. HENNEMAN, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. Hampden Sidney College, Va. 
H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, MORGAN CALLAWAY, JR., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. University of Texas, Austin, 
HENRY A. TODD, 
Leland Stanford Fr. Univ., Cal. 
F. M. WARREN, 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. L. WALTER, 
Univ. of Mich,, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, 
First Vice-President. 


ALBERT S. COOK, 
Second Vice-President. 


F. M. WARREN, 
Third Vice-President, 


JAMES M. HART, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EDWARD S. SHELDON, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 


PHONETIC SECTION: PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 
President : 


President 
A. MELVILLE BELL, E. S$. JOYNES, 
Washington, D. C. South Carolina College. 
Secretary: Secretary: 
Cc. H. GRANDGENT, A. N. VAN DAELL, 
Cambridge. Mass. Mass. Institute of Technol. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Adler, Dr. Cyrus, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Akers, Prof. J. T., Central Coll., Richmond, Ky. 

Allen, Prof. Edw. A., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Ames, Mr. C. H., 5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, Prof. M. B., Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Anderson, Prof. E. Playfair, Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. 

Andrews, Prof. G. L., U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Armes, Prof. Wm. D., Univ. of Cal., Berkeley, Cal. 

Armstrong, Prof. J. L., Trinity Coll., Randolph Co., N. C. 

Augustin, Miss Marie J., Sophie Newcomb Memorial Coll., New 
Orleans, La. 


Babbitt, Prof. E. H., Columbia Coll., New York, N. Y. 
Bacon, Mr. G. A., 364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Bader, Prof. J. H., Principal of High School, Staunton, Va. 
Baldwin, Mr. C. S., Columbia Coll., New York, N. Y. 
*Bancroft, T. W., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Bartlett, Mr. D. L., 16 W. Monument St., Balto., Md. 
Bartlett, Prof. G. A., Harvard Coll., Cambridge, Mass. 
Baskervill, Prof. W. M., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Bell, Prof. A. Melville, 1525, 35th St., W. Washington, D. C. 
Bernhardt, Prof. W., High School, Washington, D. C. 
Bevier, Prof. L., Rutgers Coll., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Biddle, Mr. E. N., 1445 Q Street, Washington, D. C. 
Blackwell, Prof. R. E., Randolph Macon Coll., Ashland, Va. 
Bloombergh, Rev. A. A., Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. 
Blume, Mr. Julius, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Both-Hendriksen, Miss L., 166 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bothne, Prof. Gisle, Luther Coll., Decorah, Iowa. 

Bothum, Miss Annie, Austin, Cook Co., III. 

Bourland, Prof. A. P., Southwestern Baptist Univ., Jackson, Tenn 
Bowen, Prof. B. L., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Boyle, Mrs. James W., 935 Calvert St., N., Balto., Md. 
Bradley, Prof. C. B., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Brandt, Prof. H. C. G., Hamilton Coll., Clinton, N. Y. 
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Brédé, Prot. C. F., 144 W. Coulter St., Germantown, Pa. 
Bright, Dr. J. W., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Brinton, Dr. D. G., 2041 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bristol, Mr. E. N., 29 W. 23d St., New York City, N. Y. 
Bronson, Prof. T. B., Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Brown, Mr. A. N., Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Brown, Prof. Calvin S., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Brown, Prof. E. M., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bruce, Prof. J. D., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Bruner, Mr. J. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Buchanan, Mr. J. B., 28 Carondalet St., New Orleans, La. 
Burnet, Mr. P. B., Bethany Heights, Lincoln, Neb. 

Butler, Prof. F. R., 2101 Calvert St., N. Balto., Md. 


Cabell, Mrs. W. D., 1407 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Caldwell, Mr. J. W., President of Irving Club, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Callaway, Dr. M., Jr., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Cameron, Mr. A. Guyot, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Canfield, Prof. A. G., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Carruth, Prof. W. H., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Carter, President F., Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 
Cateaux, Prof. Alph., 64 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Chamberlain, Mr. A. F., Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass. 
Chamberlain, Mr. W. R.. New York City, N. Y. 

Chase, Prof. G. C., Bates Coll., Lewiston, Maine. 

Cheek, Prof. S. R., Centre Coll., Danville, Ky. 

Clark, Prof. O. B., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Clary, Mr. S. W., 5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Cohn, Prof. Adolphe, Columbia Coll., New York, N. Y. 
Collitz, Prof. H., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colton, Mr. A. W., 116 West Divinity, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, 875 Park Ave., Balto., Md. 

Comfort, Prof. G. F., Univ. of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cook, Prof. A. S., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

*Cook, Prof. Wm., Cambridge, Mass. 

Cox, Mr. Wm. J., Lock Box 725, Hancock, Mich. 

Crane, Prof. T. F., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crowell, Mr. A. C., German Seminar, Brown Univ., Providence, R.1. 
Curme, Prof. G. O., Cornell Coll., Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Currell, Prof. W. S., Davidson Coll., Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
Cutting, Prof. Starr W., Chicago Univ., Chicago, III. 


van Daell, Prof. A. N., 105 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Daves, Prof. E. G., 821 St. Paul St., Balto., Md. 

Davidson, Prof. Charles, 65 York Square, New Haven, Conn. 
Davies, Prof. W. W., Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware, O. 
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Davis, Prof. A. K., Southern Female Coll., Petersburg, Va. 
Dawson, Prof. A. C., Lake Forest Univ., Lake Forest, III. 
Deering, Dr. W., Woman’s Coll., Cleveland, O. 

Deghuée, Mr. Chas. 247 Harrison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Denio, Miss E. H., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
Dessommes, Prof. E., 274 Burgundy St., New Orleans, La. 
Deutsch, Prof. Wm., 3846 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dippold, Dr. G. T., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston. 
Dodge, Prof. D. K., Columbia Coll., New York, N. Y. 
Dodge, Prof. P. D., Berea Coll., Berea, Ky. 

Drennan, Prof. M. J., Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Easton, Prof. M. W., 224 S. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edgren, Prof. A. H., Norway. 

Edwards, Prof. H., State Agricultural Coll., Lansing, Mich. 
Egge, Dr. A. E., Northfield, Minn. 

Eggers, Prof. E. A., State Univ. of Ohio, Columbus, O. 
Elliott, Prof. A. Marshall, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Emerson, Prof. O. F., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Epes, Mr. J. D., St. John’s Coll., Annapolis, Md. 


Fairfield, Rev. F. W., Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 

Faulhaber, Dr. Oscar, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hamp. 
Fay, Prof. C. E., Tufts Coll., College Hill, Mass. 

Fay, Prof. E. A., National Deaf-Mute Coll., Kendall Green, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Fell, Mr. Thomas, St. John’s Coll., Annapolis, Md. 
Ficklen, Prof. Jno. R., Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 
Fontaine, Prof. C., 1943 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Fontaine, Prof. J. A., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Fortier, Prof. Alcée, Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 
Francke, Prof. K., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Freeman, Prof. Clarence C., Southwestern Univ., Jackson, Tenn. 
Freeman, Miss L. Blackstone, 18 W. 31st St., New York City, N. Y. 
Froehlicher, Dr. H., 32 East Seventh St., Balto., Md. 
Fruit, Prof. J. P., Bethel Coll., Russellville, Ky. 
Fuller, Mr. Paul, P. O. Box 2559, New York City, N. Y. 


Gaertner, Prof. Wm., 58 N. Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gandolfo, Mr. P. C., 2608 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gardner, Miss L. L., 294 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Garner, Dr. S., U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Garnett, Prof. J. M., Univ. of Virginia, Albermarle Co., Va. 
Gaw, Mrs. Lily Storrs, 1318 Filmore St., Topeka, Kan. 
Gaylard, Mr. F. A., 54 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Geddes, Prof. Jas. Jr., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Gerber, Dr. A., Zarlham Coll., Richmond, Ind. 

Goebel, Dr. Julius, Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 
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Gompertz, Prof. C. F., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Goodrich, Mr. F., Per adr. Fraulein Schupp, Karl’s Platz, Heidel. 
berg, Germany. 

Gore, Prof. J. H., Columbian Univ., Washington, D. C. 

Grandgent, Prof. C. H., 19 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Green, Miss Shirley, Palestine, Texas. 

Greene, Dr. H. E., Wells Coll., Aurora, N. Y. 

Griffin, Prof. J. S., Garfield Univ., Wichita, Kansas. 

Grossmann, Prot. Edw. A., San Remo Hotel, Central Park, W. 75th 
St., New York City, N. Y. 

Groth, Dr. P., 214 Prospect Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grubé, Prof. F. W., Central School, Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gruener, Mr. Gustav, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Gudeman, Dr. A., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Gummere, Dr. F. B., Haverford Coll., Pa. 

Gwinn, Miss Mary M., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Harper, Prof. G. N., College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Harris, Prof. C., Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Ogden, Prof. H. N., Univ. of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Osthaus, Dr. Carl, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

*Otis, Prof. C. P., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston. 

Owen, Prof. E. T., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Page, Prof. F. M., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Painter, Prof. F. V. N., Roanoke Coll., Salem, Va. 


*Deceased. 
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Palmer, Prof. A. H., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Paul, Mrs. D’Arcy, 1129 Calvert St., N., Balto., Md. 

Pearce, Dr. J. W., Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 

Pearson, Prof. H. C., State Univ., Columbia, Mo. 

Pendleton, Miss A. C., Bethany Coll., Bethany, W. Va. 

Penn, Prof. H. C., State Univ., Columbia, Mo. 

Perkinson, Prof. W. H., Univ. of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. 

Pernet, Prof. Emil, 1108 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrin, Dr. M. L., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Pollard, Rev. J., Richmond Coll., Richmond, Va. 

Poll, Dr. Max, Harvard Coll., Cambridge, Mass. 

Porter, Prof. S., National Deaf-Mute Coll., Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

de Poyen, Mr. René, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Primer, Prof. Sylvester, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Purnell, Prof. Wm. H., Frederick Female Seminary, Frederick, Md. 

Putzker, Prof. A., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Reeves, Prof. C. F., Pennsylvania State Coll., State Coll., Pa. 
Rennert, Prof. H. A., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philada., Pa. 
Rice, Mr. J. C., Cheltenham Acad., Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Rice, Prof. R. A., Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 
Richardson, Prof. F., Collegiate School, Windsor, N. S. 
Richardson, Prof. H. B., Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass. 
Ringer, Prof. S., Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rohde, Prof. J., 142 & 144 Annunciation St., New Orleans, La. 
Rose, Prof. C. J., Hobart Coll., Geneva, N. Y. 

de Rougemont, Prof. A., 162 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Roy, Prof. James, Ingham Univ., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Sampson, Prof. M. W., Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 
Saunders, Mrs. R. M., Martin Female Coll., Pulaski, Tenn. 
Saunderson, Prof. G. W., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Indiana. 
Schele de Vere, Prof. M., Univ. of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. 
Schelling, Prof. F. E., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philada., Pa. 
Schilling, Dr. H., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Schmitz, Prof. H. J., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg, Dr. H., Univ. of Mississippi, Univ. P. O., Miss. 
Schonfeld, Dr. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Scott, Mr. Edward L., State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
Scott, Mr. F. N., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Schrakamp, Miss Josepha, 715, 5th Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Scribner, Prof. G. A., Columbia Coll., New York City. 
Sée, Miss Rosalie, 222 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Seidensticker, Prof. O., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philada., Pa. 
Semmes, Prof. T. M., Virginia Military Inst., Lexington, Va. 
Seybold, Prof. C. F., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
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Sewell, Prof. L. W., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sharp, Dr. R., Tulane Univ. of La., New Orleans, La. 

Shefloe, Dr. Jos. S., Womans Coll., Baltimore, Md. 

Sheldon, Prof. Edw. S., 27 Hurlbut St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Shepherd, Prof. E. C., Frederick Coll., Frederick, Md. 

Shortlidge, Prof. S. C., Media, Pa. 

Shumway, Mr. D. B., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philada., Pa. 

Sicard, Prof. E., Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 

Siedhof, Prof. C., 32 W. Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 

Simonds, Prof. W. E., Knox Coll., Galesburg, III. 

Simonton, Prof. J. S., Washington and Jefferson Coll., Washington, Pa. 

Sims, Prof. W. R., Univ. of Miss., University P. O., Miss. 

Smith, Prof. C. Sprague, 264 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Smith, Mr. H. A., 77 W. Divinity, New Haven, Conn. 

Smith, Mr. Justin H., care of Ginn & Co., 7-13 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Smyth, Prof. A. H., 118 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snow, Prof. Wm. B., English High School, Montgomery St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Snyder, Prof. E., Illinois Coll., Champaign, !1I. 

*Sohrauer, Dr. Max, New York City, N. Y. 

Spanhoofd, Prof. E., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Spencer, Prof. Frederic, Univ. of North Wales, Bangor, Wales. 

Spieker, Dr. E. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Spiers, Prof. I. H. B., Wayne, Pa. 

Sprull, Mrs. C. W., Beachcroft School, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

*Stengel, F. R., Columbia Coll., New York City. 

Spofford, Hon. A. R., Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 

Stoddard, Prof. F. H., Univ. of the City of N.Y., Washington Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

de Sumichrast, Prof. F., Harvard Coll., Cambridge, Mass. 

Super, Prof. O. B., Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa. 
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Tallichet, Prof. H., Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, Mr. J., Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas, Prof. Calvin, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Thomas, Prof. M. Carey, Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Thomas, Miss May, 810 University Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Thurber, Prof. S., 13 Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
Todd, Dr. H. A., Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 
Tolman, Dr. A. H., Ripon Coll., Ripon, Wis. ’ 
Toy, Prof. W. D., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Tufts, Prof. J. A., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Turk, Prof. M. H., Hobart Coll., Geneva, N. Y. 

Turnbull, Mrs. Lawrence, 1530 Park Ave., Balto., Md. 
Tutwiler, Mrs. Julia R., 706 St. Paul St., Balto., Md. 


* Deceased. 
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Vail, Prof. C. D., Hobart Coll., Geneva, N. Y. 
Vance, Prof. H. A., Univ. of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vogel, Prof. Frank, 53 B St., S. Boston, Mass. 


Waggener, Prof. H. F., 58 St. Philip St., Charleston, S. C. 

Wahl, Prof. G. M., Quincy, Mass. 

Walter, Prof. E. L., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Warren, Dr. F. M., Adelbert Coll., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Weaver, Prof. G. E. H., Phi Upsilon House, Univ. of Pa., W. Philada., 
Pa. 

Webb, Prof. J. M., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

Weeks, Mr. Raymond, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wells, Prof. B. W., Univ. of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Wenckebach, Miss Carla, Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 

*Wenckebach, Miss Héléne, Wellesley Coll., Mass. 

Werner, Prof. A., Coll. of the City of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Wheeler, Miss Emily, Rockford, III. 

White, Prof. H. S., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Whitelock, Mr. Geo., 10 E. Lexington St., Balto., Md. 

Whittlesey, Prof. Mills, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Wightman, Dr. J. R., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Willcox, Prof. C. P., Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Willis, Prof. R. H., Arkansas Industrial Univ., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Wilson, Prof. S. T., Maryville Coll., Maryville, Tenn. 


Wipprecht, Prof. R., Agricul. and Mechan. Coll., College Station, 
Texas. 

Wood, Dr. Henry, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Woodward, Mr. B. D., Columbia Coll., New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Prof. C. B., Middlebury Coll., Middlebury, Vt. 


*Zdanowicz, Prof. Casimir, Vanderbilt Univ., Tenn. 
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—oF THE— 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 28-31, 1891. 


Armstrong, Joseph L., Trinity College, Randolph Co., N. C. 
Ashton, Miss M. V., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Babbitt, Eugene H., Columbia College, New York. 

Bader, Jno. H., Staunton, Va. 

Benton, Frank, U. S. Dep’t Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Benton, Mrs. Frank, 1220 I St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Bernhardt, Wilhelm, Central High School, Washington, D. C. 
Biddle, Edward, Washington, D. C. 

Biddle, Miss Edward, 1445 Q St., Washington, D. C. 
Blackwell, R. E., Randolph-Macon Coll., Ashland, Va. 
Bliesmer, C. A., Wayland Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
Blodgood, Lowre, 1329 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blume, Julius, Baltimore, Md. 

Both-Hendriksen, Miss Louise, 166 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boyle, Mrs. Jas. W., 935 Calvert St., N., Baltimore, Md. 
Brede, Charles F., 144 W. Coulter St., Germantown, Pa. 
Bright, James W., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Bristol, E. N., 29 W. 23d St., New York City, N. Y. 

Brown, Arthur Newton, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Brown, Edward Miles, Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bruner, J. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Burkholder, Arthur R., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Burton, Frank M., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Burgess, Edward S., High School, Washington, D. C. 

Butler, C. H., Union Theol. Seminary, New York City. 
Butler, J. G., Memorial Club, Washington, D. C. 


Carman, Miss A., 1351 Q St., Washington, D. C. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. S. E., 1202 Q St., Washington, D. C. 
Chamberlain, A. F., Clark Univ., Mass. 

Clark, Miss Edith M., Norwood Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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Coflin, Mrs. H. B., 1116 15th St., Washington, D. C. 

Cole, Miss Florence Belle, 21 E. Third St., Balto., Md. 

Collitz, Hermann, Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Cook, Albert S., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Crabbs, W. R., Shady Side Academy, Shady Side, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Craven, A. F., Oakland, Cal. 


Davidson, Chas., Belmont School, Belmont, Cal. ~ 

Davis, Arthur Kyle, Southern Female Coll., Petersburg, Va. 
Dean, Mrs. J. W., Chicago, Ill. 

Dedrick, W. W., Washington, D. C. 

Denney, Joseph V., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, O. 

Dexter, J. E., 453 C St. Washington, D. C. 


Eaton, Miss Elsie, Washington, D. C. 

Eaton, John, Washington, D. C. 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Epes, Jno. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 


Fairfield, F. W., Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Allan B., Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Edward Allen, National Deaf-Mute Coll., Washington, D. C. 
Fell, Thomas, St. John’s Coll., Annapolis, Md. 

Ferren, H. M., Allegheny, Pa. 

Fontaine, Camille, Mount Vernon Seminary, 1943 Vermont Ave. 


Fontaine, J. A., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Fortier, Alcée, Tulane Univ. of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
Francis, Chamberlain Alexander, Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass. 
French, Miss F. G., Washington, D. C. 


Gaillard, J. D., The Gaillard School of Languages, Washington,D.C. 

Gardner, Miss Lillian Lee, The Courtland School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

des Garennes, Poulain J., Georgetown Coll. and Gonzaga Coll., 
Washington, D. C. 

Garnett, James M., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Gatschet, Albert S., Washington, D. C. 

Gordon, Miss Ellen, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Gordon, Miss Mary T. G., Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Gore, James Howard, Columbian Univ., Washington, D. C. 

Grandgent, Chas. H., Boston Public Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Wells Coll., Aurora, New York. 

Gruener, Gustav, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Gwinn, Mary M., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Hamilton, Mrs. H. G., 1935 13th St., Washington, D. C. 
Harris, L. M., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Harris, W. T., U. S. Com. of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Hart, J. M., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Haskins, Charles H., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hayden, Miss Gertrude E., St. Katharine Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hayes, Miss Helen M., Washington High School, Washington,D.C. 
Hench, George A., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Henley, Miss L. A., Post Office Dep’t Library, Washington, D. C. 
Henley, Miss S. K., Washington, D. C. 

Herbert, Miss Alma J., Concord, New Hamp. 

Hitz, John, Volta Bureau, 917 R St., Washington, D. C. 

Holmes, Mrs. E. S., 1237 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Howe, Miss M. A., Hartford High School, Hartford, Conn. 
Hubbard, Charles Francis, Centre Coll., Danville, Ky. 

Hulbert, H. W., Marietta Coll., 325 N. 5th St., Washington, D. C. 
Hunt, Theodore W., Princeton Coll., N. J. 


Israel, Frank S., Bethany, W. Va. 


Jackson, Mrs. Mary B., 2214 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
von Jagemann, H. C. G., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Jenkins, Thomas A., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 


Kayser, C. F., Newark High School, Newark, N. J. 

Keidel, George C., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Kendall, Francis L., Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 
Kent, Charles W., Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
King, G. N. P., Wayland Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
King, Miss Mary Putnam, 4065 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
King, Robert A., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Kinne, Charles H., Penn. State Coll., State College, Pa. 
Klenner, R. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Knox,’Chas. S., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Kroeh, Charles F., Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


Ladd, Wm. C., Haverford College, Pa. 

Lagarde, Ernest, Mt. St. Mary’s Coll., Frederick Co., Md. 
Learned, M. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Lewis, A., London, England. 

Lewis, Edwin S., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Lightfoot, Geo. M., Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Lippitt, Katharine K., Washington, D. C. 

Lodge, Lee Davis, The Columbian Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Logie, Thomas, Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 
Luckett, Miss Fannie, 216 1st St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Lyon, Edmund, rro S. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 


McAuley, J. P., 216 First St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
McAuley, Mrs. J. P., 216 First St., N. E. 

McCullough, Caroline L., Metropolitan Hotel, Washington, D. ess 
McCullough, Miss Mary T., Metropolitan Hotel, 13 
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MacDonald, Arthur, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Mann, J. B., toro Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Marshall, Anna B., 1421 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Maynard, Mrs. Geo. C., 1227 Nineteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 
Matzke, John E., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Mead, W. E., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Menger, L. E., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 


Newman, James K., Public School Maryland, Washington, D. C. 
Newton, Miss Matie L., 1220 I St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Norris, S. F., Balto. City Coll., Balto., Md. 


O’Connor, B. F., Columbia Coll., New York City, N. Y. 
Ogden, H. N., Univ. of W. Va., Morgantown, W. Va. 


Paul, Mrs. D'Arcy, 1129 N. Calvert St., Balto., Md. 

Poll, Max, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pollard, Edward B., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Pollard, John, Richmond Coll., Richmond, Va. 

Porter, Samuel, National Deaf-Mute Coll., Washington, D. C. 

de Poyen-Bellisle, René, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Pulsifu, W. E., Manager of N. Y. Office of D. C. Heath & Co., 3 E. 
14th St., N. Y. 


Rankin, Miss A., Hotel Fredonia, Washington, D. C. 

Rice, Jno. Calvin, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 
Robinson, Mrs. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 

Rockwell, Mrs. E. S., Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ross, Charles H., Southwestern Univ., Georgetown, Texas. 
Ruenzler, Fred’k, 1230 N. H. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Sewall, Alice Archer, Art Students League, Washington, D. C. 
Sewell, Rev. Frank, 1618 Riggs Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Schilling, Hugo K., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Schoenfeld, Hermann, Johns Hopkins: Univ., Balto., Md. 
Schutt, Elizabeth, 2141 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Schutt, Nellie, 2141 L St., N. W., is “ 

Shefloe, Joseph S., Woman’s College, Balto., Md. 

Sheldon, Edward S., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Shelley, W. H., The Woman’s College, Balto., Md. 

Shute, Prof. Samuel M., Columbian Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Sieber, John, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Sirvent, José, Barcelona, Spain. 

Smith, Dr. Erwin F., 929 R. I. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Smith, G. W., Agt. Trunk Line Association, 810 12th St., N. W. 
Smith, Geo. W., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 

Southworth, Effie A., Univ. of Michigan, Mich. 
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Stebbins, F. E., Amherst Coll., Mass. 

Sterrett, J. Macbride, Seabuy Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 
Stoddard, Francis H., Univ. of the City of New York. 

Stokes, Hn., U. S. Geo. Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Swartzell, M. F. F., Columbian Univ., Washington, D. C. 


Talbott, Laura Osborn, Home School, 927 P St., Washington, D. C. 
Taggart, Mrs. R. C., 1219 M St., Washington, D. C. 

Thomas, M. Carey, Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Toy, Walter D., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Johns Hopkins Univ., Balto., Md. 


Yates, Mrs. Charlotte H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Yates, Walter Roscoe, Noble, Ohio. 


Walter, Edw. L., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Warren, F. M., Adelbert Coll., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Westervelt, Zenas F., Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester, N. Y. 
White, R. H., Washington, D. C. 

Wightman, John R., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Williams, Mrs E. W., Washington, D. C. 

Willis, R. H., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Wilson, Mrs. 1526 K St., Washington, D. C. 

Wilson, Mrs. Thomas, 1218 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Wright, E, E., 1203 N. K St., Washington, D. C. 

Wyman, Miss Sarah E., 1127, 13th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


(Total 180]. 
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